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PREFACE . 

T his narrative of the operations of 1914-18 in Mesopo- 
tamia is based mainly on official documents. Criticism 
has been omitted and only such comment has been made 
as seemed desirable to place certain situations in a clearer 
light; and to obviate controversy extracts from the records 
have frequently been quoted at length. The official records, 
however, do not contain all that was required and the writer 
has received much assistance from numerous individuals, 
who have given him access to their private papers or have 
assisted him from their recollection of events. The writer 
desires to take this opportunity of acknowledging with 
gratitude the assistance he has thus received. His researches 
among the records of the different Government Departments 
in England, India and Mesopotamia have cast a good deal of 
extra work on their officers and officials, and he desires also 
to acknowledge gratefully the ready and cordial assistance he 
has obtained from them, especially from those in the Historical 
Section of the Committee of Imperial Defence and his own 
assistant, Colonel F, E. G. Talbot. The writer is also in- 
debted to the headquarters of the Royal Air Force in 
Mesopotamia for several photographs, three of which are 
reproduced in this volume. 

The fighting in Mesopotamia was generally dwarfed by the 
greater issues in Europe, except when it was brought into 
unusual prominence by some particular success or disaster. 
For this reason, and owing to the *f act that the operations 
were carried out under conditions which were unique — even 
in an Empire like ours — few people were able to follow them 
systematically throughout their course. Since a thorough grasp 
of these conditions is necessary for a proper appreciation of 
the operations, the first few chapters of the history have 
been devoted to their description. 

This first volume deal^ with the operations up to the 5th 
October 1915, -which were practically an unbroken success; 
the second volume will treat of the first and ill-fated attempt 
to capture Baghdad, culminating in the surrender of Kut ; 
and the third will show how final victory was achieved. 

The spelling of names^ is according to the latest* rulings of 
the Permanent Committee*^ on" Geographical Names of the 
Royal Geographical « Society, to whom the writer is also 
indebted. ’ ^ 




CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE COUNTRY.* 

T he area known as Blesopotamia consists, generally 
spealdng, of the lowland regions of the basin of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. The term Upper Mesopotamia is 
usually applied to the northern portion reaching almost as 
far south as Baghdad. Lower Mesopotamia, or Iraq, stretches 
thence, roughly southward to the sea. The boundaries of 
Mesopotamia are on the north the Armenian plateau and 
Kurdistan ; on the east Persia ; on the west the Arabian 
tableland and the Syrian Desert ; on the south the Persian 
Gulf and the deserts of North-Eastern Arabia. 

The line of demarcation on the south and west between 
the authority of the Turkish Government and the spheres of the 
various Arab tribes has been at all times indefinite. On the 
east, the Turco-Persian frontier w^as demarcated in 1914 ; it 
emerges from the mountains east of Baghdad through the 
foot-hills some forty miles from the Tigris and, passing west of 
Mohammerah, joins the Shatt al Arab, 

The whole zone may be regarded as a former northern 
extension of the Persian Gulf, which at one time probably 
reached almost to the Mediterranean. *In the north the plain 
has a fall in three hundred miles of some fourteen hundred 
feet to near Baghdad, whence to the south it is nowhere more 
than one hundred feet above sea-level. 

The sole access from the sea is through the channel formed 
by the confluence, at Kurmat Ali, of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris and known as the Shatt al Arab. This is a fine river, 
about one and a half miles* wide at the mouth, narrowing at 
Basra, sixty-two 'miles up-stream, to about six hundred yards. 
Up to this poirit it is navigable by^any vessel that can cross 
the bar at the entrance. f 

The Karun river enters Jt about forty-five miles upstream 
at Mohammerah. This is navigable for vessels of two and a 
half to five feet^draught, according to the season of the year, 

See Frontispiece and Map®! Lower Mesopotamia. ■>• 

f In 1914, to cross the bar, vessels drawing more than eleven feet had to 
wait for the flood. At high water spring tides, vessels of twenty to twenty-two 
feet could enter ; but at neaps the draught was ouiy seventeen feet. 
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and forms the principal means of communication wi Ih Aral -ir-{ .an 
and the Anglo-Persian oilfields. The delta below M<)iiaTnni('r;ni 
is navigable by only one arm and for six mondr; in ilie yi'ar 
is generally a swamp caused by the melting of tin; s.uows :ui(i 
occasionally by the action of the autumn rains. 

At Kurmat Ali, five and three-quarter miles aboxa- Itasra., 
the Euphrates enters from tlie west by its new ehamu'l ; whils- 
its old channel comes in at Qurna, forty miles fm ilu'r np, I'he 
course of this river is nowhere clearly (1< lined in ils Juwei 
reaches ; for, in addition to the old and nc-w rliaimels of die 
main stream, there are many subsidiary wabrcuurses ami 
tracts of water. Navigation is conseqnendy compli cabal, 
especially during the flood season. The Hanmiar lake, about 
thirty-five miles west of Qurna, offers the chie-f ol)SlarIe owing 
to its shallowness and narrow entrance. In 1914 this hike was 
navigable only by vessels of three feet draught and tliat only 
during the high, water season : in the time of low water all 
navigation was suspended except for heliums.^ 

From Qurna to this lake and beyond it to some seven miles 
downstream of Nasiriya tlie channel rims tlirougli extensive 
swamps. There is then some ce.ssa.tion of diest; to Sainawa 
(209 miles from Qurna), though the country adji'ining tin; 
river is liable to floods in the .spring. Here two channels come 
in. These are the branches into wliich the Enplirates divides 
a short distance below Musaiyib (155 miles u].)-sda;am) and are 
generally known as the Hindiya canal and Shall Hill.a. '!he 
Hindiya barrage, one -of the Willcocks irrigation ])rojects, is 
situated at the point of diversion of the two cliannel.s ami 
regulates the distribution of water between tlKan. P.etwecn 
the barrage and Samawa are considerable tracts of water and 
marsh, including the Shinafiya lake. 

From Musaiyib to Falluja, a distance of fifty-six miles, ihv. 
average width of the river is 270 yards, 'i'lie 'depth of water 
ill this stretch averages six and a -half feet at its lowest and 
the stream-level is then some ten feet below -the river-banks. 
In the spring the floods increase the diipth of water from six 
and a half to about eighteen feet, and Hu* country on the 
right bank for some twenty miles upstream of Mnsaiyil) is 
then liable to flooding if the marginal bmtds are not well 
looked to. , - 


* Ccpintry sailing boats of one to seventy-fivp^, tonnage (freight) and with a 
draught of one to five and a half feet when fully laden. On the Shaft al 
Arab this term is applied to small rowing boats, while the larger boats are 
tnahailas. - - 
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Generally speaking, the river from the Hammar lake to the 
Hindiya barrage and from the Hindiya barrage to Falluja was, 
in 1914, navigable by vessels of three feet draught, but only 
during the high water season. Above Falluja, navigation was 
confined almost entirely to downstream traffic b^^ flat-bottomed 
country boats, called shakturs. Experiments by the Turks 
with small steamers and motor-boats had met with little 
success . 

The Tigris, the main line of communication between the sea 
and Baghdad, begins above Kurmat Ali. 

The seasons of high and low water, on which navigation 
depends, follow usually a recognised sequence : about mid- 
November, rain causes the first rise and from January to 
March keeps the river fairly full, although frost in the moun- 
tains may lower it ; in March, the melting of the snows causes 
the water to rise and in April and May the river is at its 
highest ; it falls gradually in July and August, and from then 
to November the v/ater is at its lowest. During September, 
October and November, however, navigation is easier, as the 
channels have become known. The table below gives further 
main details of the factors affecting navigation : — 


Section of river. 

Length 

Average 
width in 
yards. 

Average depth in feet. 

in miles. 

Low water 

Flood. 

Basra to Qurna 

46 

600-270 

10 

45 

Ourna to Ezra's Tomb 

29 

270-65 

9 

19| 

Ezra’s Tomb to Qala Salih 
“Ihe Narrows" ; vessels 
cannot pass one another 
unless tire up-bound one 
is banked in. Darkness, 
fog, or sand - haze stop 
navigation. 

28 

70 

5 

13 

Qala Salih to Amar^ 

*29 

. 197 


13 

Amara to Kut al Amara . . 

153 

330 

Si 

26 

Kut al Amara to Baghdad . . 
At low water navigation is 
impeded by shoals with 
shallow and winding chan- 
nels. 

213 

» j 

380 

« 

6.V 

26 


# • 

The strength of the current is an uncertain factor, varying with seaspns and 
ocalities ; about one and a*half miles an hour at low water, it may attain 
six miles an hour or more during floods, and averages then four miles an 
hour. • ® 
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and forms the principal means of cominn n i ca t i < >i i i ( 1 1 A i , 1 1 ■ i • ; t ; i i ; 
and the Anglo-Persian oilfields. ThedeUa In-htw la.i* 

is navigable by only one arm and for six iinuilh-. in (In- yai 
is generally a swamp caused by tlie inOliiig n[ liu' ;aiow:; aiui 
occasionally by the action of the autumn iaius. 

At Kurmat Ali, five and three-quarter miles abovr 
the Euphrates enters from the west by its lU'W ('Imiiih'I ; v.hih- 
its old channel comes in at Qurna, forty milns furt lu-r up. Tiio 
course of this river is nowhere clearly defmed in its Imver 
reaches ; for, in addition to the old and new chaniu-ls of (lie 
main stream, there are many subsidiary waiv‘na>\n‘scs ami 
tracts of water. Navigation is consequently coin[)licatrd, 
especially during the flood season. The Hainmar lakt', almnt 
thirty-five miles west of Qurna, offers the chirf obslaelc owing 
to its shallowness and narrow entrance. In IdM this lake* was 
navigable only by vessels of three feet draught ,'nul that only 
during the high water season : in tlie tiiru‘ of low water all 
navigation was suspended except for bellinHS/^ 

From Qurna to this lake and beyond it to somr srveu riiiies 
downstream of Nasiriya the channel runs through exitaisive 
swamps. There is then some cessation of theso to Sainawa 
(209 miles from Qurna), though the coiiidry adjoining tiu^ 
river is liable to floods in the spring. I hae two ehauncls roinc 
in. These are the branches into which the lMi])liralos divides 
a short distance below Mnsaiyib (155 miles up-sti'eani) and ar(; 
generally known as the liindiya canal and Shatt 11 ilia, 'riio 
Hindiya barrage, onemf the Willcocks irrigation projeets, is 
situated at the point of diversion of the two ehaiumls and 
regulates the distribution of water ])elwex'n them. Metweeii 
the barrage and Samawa are considerable tracts ol waJer and 
marsh, including the Shinafiya lake. 

From Musaiyib to Falluja, a distance of fifty six milfs, tho 
average width of the river is 270 yards. 'I'iie (h'pth of wate; 
in this stretch averages six and a.-halj fech at its lowest aitd. 
the stream-level is then some ten feet lx low. the liver-baiil.;;. 
In the spring the floods increase the depth of water ii'ont six 
and a half to about eighteen feet, and the roimti-v on tlu' 
right bank for some twenty miles upstream of Musaiyib i^ 
then liable to flooding if the marginal bunds an; not wrli 
looked to. , r 


* COTtttry sailing boats of one to seventy-fiv<^ tounage (frrj;;iit) aial with a 
draught of one to five and a half feet when fullv la<,len. On the Shatt a! 
Arab this term is applied to small rowing boats/ while the "larger bijats are 
termed wflliaj/as. - .. 
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Generally speaking, the river from the Hammar lake to the 
Hindiya barrage and from the Hindiya barrage to Falluja was, 
in 1914, navigable by vessels of three feet draught, but only 
during the high water season. Above Falluja, navigation was 
confined almost entirely to downstream traffic b5^ flat-bottomed 
country boats, called shakturs. Experiments by the Turks 
with small steamers and motor-boats had met with little 
success. 

The Tigris, the main line of communication between the sea 
and Baghdad, begins above Kurmat Ah. 

The seasons of high and low water, on which navigation 
depends, follow usually a recognised sequence : about mid- 
November, rain causes the first rise and from JanuEiry to 
March keeps the river fairly full, although frost in the moun- 
tains may lower it ; in March, the melting of the snows causes 
the water to rise and in April and May the river is at its 
highest ; it f tills gradually in July and August, and from then 
to November the water is at its lowest. During September, 
October and November, however, navigation is easier, as the 
channels have become known. The table below gives further 
main details of the factors affecting navigation : — 


Section of river. 

Length 

Average 
width in 
yards. 

Average depth in feet. 

in miles. 

Low water 

Flood. 

Basra to Quma 

46 

600-270 

10 

45 

puma to Ezra’s Tomb 

29 

270-65 

9 

19| 

Ezra's Tomb to Qala Salih 
"Ihe Narrows” ; vessels 
cannot pass one another 
nuless the up-bound one 
is banked in. Darkness, 
fog, or sand - haze stop 
navigation. 

28 

70 

5 

13 

Qala Salih to Amara 

29 

. 197 

6| 

13 

Amara to Kut al Amara . . 

153 

330 

6i 

26 

Kut al Amara to Baghdad . . 
At low water navigation is 
impeded by shoals with 
shallow and winding chan- 
nels. 

213 

® 

380 

m 

6.1 

26 


The strength of the current is an uncertain factor, varying with seaspns and. 
ocalities ; about one and a*'half miles an hour at low water, it may attain 
six miles an hour or more during hoods, and averages then four miles an 
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Although it is the best port for {nmshiptnt'iil frofii occeu- 
going steamers to river craft, Basra, in Ihl-I lia<l many dis- 
advantages as a base for operations. to the tc.tal lark 

of wharves or quays, vessels had to !>»' nnioaded in nnd.ii irt-nu 
into native sailing craft by primitivi' ineiliods. Ailhoiigli to 
some extent our men were bill<'te(l in the honsc:-,, thcro W'-sr 
few buildings suitable or of siifficuait siz(‘ !or t la* aciaimmndai .on 
of stores or animals; and roads wt're ('qiially laeking, I hr 
river-banks to a depth of about a. mile wcst planted with 
date trees, and, as these plantations are Ijelow the level of 
high water, they are flooded to a depth ol one to two f(>et foi- a 
considerable portion of the year. 'I'lns fact limited greatly 
the amount of dry ground available for camps or stores. T!k‘ 
surrounding country is flat and swampy, and many irrigation 
channels or creeks (imbridged for the tnost pari) enter the 
main stream here. Basra was in no sense a niodei n eixlHst'd 
port and possessed no resources or facilities which would assist 
materially towards the development required to met't tin; 
sudden increase of traffic. 

Above Baghdad, navigation is usually only downstream 
by rafts, though small steamers can go 50 miles uj), t<» SaiuasTa. 

Connecting the Tigris and Kuphratc'S is the Sliatt al ilai, a 
branch of the first-named river which it leaves al Kul ai Amara ; 
but thirty miles above Nasiriya it diverges ink) many small 
channels which waste themselves for the most ]xu't in the 
Hammar marshes. It is navigable Ihrougliout a poition of 
its length from February to June and is used mainly by eouiit ry 
craft which draw up. to five feet of water. yVt oUu'r seasons ii 
is not navigable, and the bed is dry in many |■)laees I'rom July 
to November. 

The navigation difficulties of the country, naturally con- 
siderable, were much aggravated in 19 M by the huk of 
proper water conservancy arrangements iindeu' llu* ddukisl'i 
Government. r 

Between Baghdad and Qurna, the country contained by (iu' 
Tigris and Euphrates is the ancient Babylonian plain, onei' of 
great fertility but largely rmcultivated through the long p.eriod 
of Turkish misrule up to 1914 owing to lack’of jmepts' Voutroi 
of the waters. Practically the whcde of Lower .illesoiKuamia. 
is beneath the water-level otthece two main rivers dluring the 
high flood season; and the rivers are , only kept within their 
banks by means of slight dams of k>ase c'arth lieaped wp at 
the edge of the rivers. These dams are a couslanl sonn-e of 
anxiety, as an unnoticed break in them is apt to put mile-s 
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of country suddenly under water. Owing to the low-lying 
nature of the country there are large areas of marsh and shallow 
lakes, which may extend to twenty miles in width and fifty miles 
or more in length. Curiously enough, these areas are frequently 
not contiguous to the rivers, but may be anything from half a 
mile to four miles away, the land between being dry except 
during prolonged bad weather. These dry belts between river 
and marsh are flat and without cover ; and they are inter- 
sected by numerous creeks and irrigation channels which are 
generally sufficiently deep and broad to require bridging. In 
the low water season, when most of the marshes dry up to a 
greater or less extent, wide cracks occur constantly in the 
ground. 

The actual positions of these lakes are affected greatly by the 
direction and force of the wind ; and they have been known 
to extend on one side or contract on the other for as much as 
one or two miles, when a strong wind from the north has 
succeeded a strong wind from the south. These changes, 
moreover, do not take place gradually ; in one case the 
edge of a lake approached a camp at a rate of between 
twelve and fifteen yards a minute, necessitating a rapid change 
of site. 

The average annual rainfall of the Mesopotamian plain* is 
only about six and a half inches, of which about five-sixths 
falls between October and April. A slow steady fall is almost 
unknown and the rain occurs generally in sudden storms, 
frequently of great violence and accompanied by hail and 
strong winds. Although they do not last long, these storms 
occasion considerable damage. It should be noted that the 
so called “ flood season ” has little to do with the rains and 
owes its being almost entirely to the melting of the winter 
snows in the Caucasus and the highlands of Asia Minor. Snow 
falls occasionally in the Mesopotamian plain, and as many as 
four days of snow were recorded in January 1912 at Babylon. 
The effect of water on the soil, which in Lower Mesopotamia 
is everywhere a sandy loam, is to convert it into a thick, 
tenacious mud which impedes all military movement until it 
has dried. When dried, the surface is capable of supporting 
temporarily all but the lT» 2 aviest military traffic. 

From the foregoing, it wili'be realised how adversely floods 
caused by a broken cfgm or a sudden rise of the river level, 
rain, or a shifting lake, may affect military operations. Troops 
may find themselves unable to stir from a camp, dry and 

* The I'ainfall is moderately plentiful in or near the mountains. ^ » 
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sufficiently remote from water llie bOoiv, luilil I hey 

have constructed causeways, possibly somt* milts in li-nylh, 
along which they can defile. I( becomi'S. (ln'i't'loif. on tnsiin.u'/ 
precaution to sunmind camps or tmuelies by pi-t.itviiw tlam:; 
or other earthworks. Unfortimnlelvs moi coNt'!'. ih-o llotnl 
season occurs at the best lime, climalicaliy, bu miliiarv 
operations. The weather from Maich to May is bt'lba thaii 
at any other time; there is litlie lain ami a rtNe.onaljic 
temperature prevails; but the subsideiu'c ol the ilooda is 
followed immediately by the extreme heal of Juno, July ami 
August. 

Nor does the subsidence of the Hoods help> tvuvards the 
water supply of moving troops, b'loods gem'icdly rocude 
wholesale, leaving few if any pools behind thoiu ; any water 
remaining, such as in marshes or lakes, is usually b!-a< is,ir4i 
and unfit for human consumption. 

Trees are scarce, being limited practicadly to a few dat('~ 
palms, cind consequently all wood for building lias lo bt' 
imported. There is also an almost tolal absema- (»f slom* ; i-oji- 
sequeiitly, such roads as existed before IPb! were umii(‘l ailed 
and for the greater part without biidga's. 'I'racKs a* rnj-s tin' 
desert soon cut up and become heavy mnh'r ai(ill<'i\ and 
transport traffic. Caravans were acc'nslomed to pass bom 
point to point by the line which circumsla.nces jnigld m;ike 
the easiest at the time, and a caravan ronb' may liaM* many 
possible variations, great and small, l.ainl eonmumicalieu 
was so unsatisfactory and the rivers .so univi'r.sally r<‘g,acded 
as the best means of travel, that, up to U)M, litlK* atlenti<>n 
was paid to the location and concUtion of roads and our 
information relating to them was iiu]HTfcet. 

The principal roads before the war wei'»' in Noiiln'ni Iraq, 
where Well-used routes radiated from Baghdad. 'Hu* following, 
practicable under favourable conditions for whcoled IranspoU, 
were the main routes; wheeled*- Ira nspori was not used 
extensively, however; camels, donkeys and- iu tiu' hilly 
country— mules being the principal means ol Iranspoii 
Basra to Nasiriya. 

Baghdad to Najaf via Musaiyib and Karbala. 

Baghdad to Hilla, 'i 

Baghdad to Falluja (for DamSiscus and Aleppo). 

Baghdad to Samarra (for Mosul). t 

Baghdad to Belli Abbas via Ba’cjraba. (for Kifri, Kirkuk 
and Mosul). 

^ Baghdad to Khaniqm (for<» Kerin anshah). 
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There were also well-used caravan routips from Baghdad via 
Kut al Amara and Amara to the Persian border and from 
Basra to Kuwait and Nejd via Zubair. Along those of the 
above routes traversing country away from the main rivers 
water supply is alw^a^^s a difficulty in the dry season. 

There are tracks across most of the marshes in the dry 
season, but they are little used : the ground remains soft and 
any regular traffic soon makes them deep in mud : they are 
consequently unsuitable for military purposes except in an 
emergency for small bodies of men. 

The rivers of Lower Mesopotamia were crossed at a number 
of points by boat bridges. Most of these consisted of a road- 
way on pontoons or native boats {safinehs or danaks), some 
portion of which could usually be swung open to let vessels 
pass, While some of them could take light-wheeled carts, 
mEiny were fit only for pack animals. In a high flood most 
of the bridges had to be removed temporarily. In N orthern Iraq 
many of the roads crossed canals by brick bridges ; and there 
was an iron bridge four miles from Baghdad on the road to 
Najaf. With these exceptions, the bridges in the country were 
few. 

The climate is one of extremes, as shown in the accompanying 
table. 


Temperatures (Fahr.) of Different Centres in Mesopotamia. 




in. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 


Max 

Min 

Max 

Min 

Max 

Min 

Max 

Min 

Max 

Min 

Max 

Min 

Basra 

80-1 

23-7 

83-3 

31-t 

91-9 

39-7 

99-9 

52-3 

114-2 

59-1 

111-4 

70-3 

Babylon . . 

75-4 

20-8 

81-7 

25-9 

95-7 

32 •3 

105-3 

41-7 

114-1 

57-7 

120-7 

61-3 

Baghdad . . 

79-9 

20-8 

1 

S4-8 

<* 

29-8 

?S-8 



33-5 

99-1 

43-8 

109-9 

50-0 

119-2 

62-8 

Mosul 

62-6 

4-3 

r 

66-4^ 

5-2 

7M 

34-5 

87-6 

37-6 

103-5 

53-2 

110-3 

61-9 
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Temperatures (Fahk.) of Different ('.f.ntrus in a! iomiro i aaii \ 



July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oil. 

Nov. 

D.-r, 


Max 

Min 

Max 

Min 

Mas- 

Mill 

M;i\ 

Mill 

iM.e. 

Min 

Max 

Min 

Basra 

114-4 

70-7 

113-9 

08 -7 

109-1 

59-7 

101--I 


92 --1 

33-7 


29-9 

Babylon . , 

119-3 

60-1 

121-3 

63-0 

116-1 

57-2 

104-4 

46-0 

90-9 

27-1 

80 • 

18-9 

Baghdad . . 

120-2 

7M 

121-0 

68-9 

117-2i 

56-0 

108-0 

47-3^ 

- ■ 

93-3 

29-8 

\ 

81 -{I 

18-0 

Mosul 

118-8 

71-2 

117-7 

67-1 

113-9 

S8-3 

97-0 

48 ■ 9 

!' 

80-,3 

29 1 

/ 1 -8 

27-9 


The hot weatlier begins in May anti t'ntls aboul the 
beginning of October, tlu' hottest iKM-iiul lieing IVoni Jnne to 
September. In November tlu- vveatlu'r is nsiially cool aiul from 
December to February it is diridediy cold, uspeiiaily in 
Upper Mesopotamia, whiaa' tlu; ft'inpei'alnre falls not infir- 
qiientty to below freezing point. Mareli and Apii! arc warm 
and unsettled, with otaaisional thnndci' aiul sandslornis. 
The prevailing winds from tlu' north ami north •west anti 
the Shamal comes from the latter dinr.tion. 1 1 lu'gins noi inally 
about the middle of June and blows inb'nuit teidly for about 
forty days; its velocity occasionally rtsudu's forty miles an 
hour and it has the effect of drying the attnosplien* aiul of 
affording some relief from tlu; great lu'at. liu‘ east wind is 
accompanied usually by liigli temix'ralurt', and the south 
wind is oppre.ssive and accompanu'cLby dust. .Sandstoims are 
most common in the spring months. 

Mesopotamia is a hot-bed of ra.vagirig diseasi's. blague, 
small-pox, cholera, malari:^, dysentery and ty'ithus, ii mn 
actually endemic, are all prevalent. 

Most of the buildings and houses<.in tlie country arc in- 
different structures of sun-dried fabric k, without verandahs. 
They have no sanitary arrangements of any psort, and are 
hot and badly ventilated, Tliey ha.ve„bet‘n found generally 
unsuitable — except in a few cases such as ihighdafi and Ama.ra."--- 
for use by a military force. 
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The staple products of the country aje dates, rice, barley 
and wheat, wool and goats’ hair, hides and skins. The prin- 
cipal date-producing areas are the banks of the Shatt al Arab, 
the lower Euphrates, the Hilla-Karbala area, and on the 
Tigris about Baghdad. In Iraq agriculture depends mainly on 
irrigation and in Upper Mesopotamia on the rainfall. Trans- 
port difficulties and the attitude of some of the Arab tribes 
rendered impossible the collection of local supplies in adequate 
quantities. Grain, salt, ghi and straw were produced in 
sufficient quantities if they could have been collected. Cold 
storage is necessary to store and preserve potatoes and vege- 
tables for any but the shortest period. Meat could have been 
obtained in ample quantities if it had been possible to induce 
the Arabs to bring in their cattle or to allow sheep to come 
down from the Persian hills. Grazing for horses exists in 
•places, but it cannot be depended upon for long and rarely 
grows where it is most wanted. 

In Upper Mesopotamia the plains are generally more or 
less undulating, though there are several wide expanses of 
fiat country. Here and there they are traversed by low 
ranges of hills, whose general trend is eastward to westward. 
The surface of the plains is open and treeless. The soil is 
generally of a better surface to stand military traffic than in 
Iraq. In the north, where numerous streams carry water 
for half the year, large tracts are covered in the spring with 
rich grass ; but to the south, the plain becomes increasingly 
arid, being in many places a hard ^desert. There are also 
large areas in which water from wadis*- collects and on evapora- 
tion leaves an incrustation of salt. 

Northward of Baghdad, the Euphrates and the Tigris have 
cut for themselves shallow’ valleys one to five miles wide 
bordered by low hills or cliffs, where stretches of alluvium 
occur, being the deposit of the rivers in flood time. Along the 
banks of the upper reach^.s of these rivers there is often con- 
siderable cultiyation. To the east the plains slope from the 
Kurdish hills to the Tigris ; they are crossed by the Adhaim, 
the Lesser Zab and the Greater Zab (tributaries of the Tigris), 
and in the spring are generally clothed with grass. The 
southern portion of the^e plains is traversed from south-east 
to north-w’est by the rockyrsan^stone and conglomerate range 
of the JabalffHamrin — rising to four hundred to six hundred 
feet above plain level^r- which is pierced by the Diyala (another 
tributary of the Tigris) near Delli Abbas, by the Adhaim about 


* Watercourses or valleys. 
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|•hi^iy~^ivc iniEs farlh(;r norlh-wrsi and by ib*- layif. :u liu' 
Fal-lia iibout sixly-lha^ miles al)()V(' Sinnair;;. In the 

n'^'ion of tiu: two Zabs is mndi (’iilliv.iliun. 

'flu; Kurdish n\oimiains rise lo !\eip,li(;> ot M,n***-* *<• M,0'*0 
foot a,nd form a'diiruaiil- au<l inlrieale b.inier. do ilu' ■.oulh 
cast Lkcy im'rge often into rollinj; <iouiis and lower bill-,, \\lier(' 
in spring grass is friuiiKMitly pleiililnl. Along tlu' Peeaan 
frontier the ranges run gem'rally noi Ili-wi'Sl and soniiie;!st 
and the tracks for pack animals which cross tlwm aiv all 
more or less dillicailt. The passes in winter are. iisiialiy biocki’d 
by snow. 

West, oi the Euphrates the country is generally an arid 
desert, though towards tlie north it become.s gradually less so. 

The above necessarily l^rief description of a conutiy, {lilTicnli 
to visualise even in general terms- ■ because' it is rarely the 
same for more than a few weeks togi'ther shows that “all 
military problems tla'i'i'in, whether strategical, tactical or 
administrativ(', are afh'Cled by local loiulitioiis to an ('stt'Ui 
rarely nu't with in any tln'ahe of war. Noaiiy all I he 
conditions combine to create diflieiilties ; there is little to 
alleviate tliem, and most may be ascribed either to a la('k oi 
water or a siirh'it of it. b’ar away from tlu' ri\'('rs want of water 
inukes operations imi)ossibk', while near them the ixcess of 
water is almost as great a source (;f trou!)le,“'*' 

The popnilation has been estimated at bi'twa-en two and 
two and a half millions ; but, as then' art' no at't'.uratt' statistics 
on wliicli to base such an t'slima,te, it may be vt'iy \vidt' ttt the 
truth. The Araljs form tlu; great majtnity t>f the. population 
in the plains, where other raot'S an' hardly foumi I'xeept in 
.the towns or on the northern and easlt'rn frin,gt's of tlie plains -- 
Armenians and Kurds form the majority <»[ the hitti'i' eaiegttry ; 
but there is a sprinkling then', in tlu' iiills ami t;special!y in 
the towns, of Persians, Jews, (diristians ol difierenL rat'es ant! 
sects, Yezdis, Cliabaks, Circassians, idc. 

The Arabs have emigrated from tlai Arabian tlesei ts ami theii 
establishment in Mesopotamia datt'S back very many years. 
Probably caused by the pressure (d' an increasing [>opni.alioii. 
on a soil growing steadily poorer, they ha,vc taken the oppor- 
tunity offered by the wt^akness of neighbouring nortlierri state.--, 
to occupy land and pastures... Tho weakiK'SS of ])asi admi^us- 
trations has not assisted to accelemti^ tlyir trai.*-sitioii from a 
nomadic to a settled life. It seems pr/ibable, liowa-ver, tha.t 
in a reconstituted Mesopotamia the surplus population uf 

* Notes, Mesopotamia General Staff, India. 
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Arabia will find not only an abundant means of livelihood 
but far-reaching possibilities of social and intellectual advance.* 

The Arabs are not found in the east beyond the Tigris above 
Mosul — a predominantly Arab city — but south of there they 
share with the Kurds the plains east and nctrth of the Jabal 
Hamrin to where it is pierced the Diyala river, where the 
Jabal Hamrin forms the dividing line between the two races. 
Arabs meet Kurds at the foot of the Pusht-i-Kuh hills, and in 
Arabistan they hold the greater part of the plains. 

If united, the Arabs would constitute a factor of the highest 
importance in the general situation : but differences of religion, 
character, pursuits and interests have prevented any enduring 
combination. About one half of them are nomads or seini- 
nomads, and it is this fact which has hitherto placed insuperable 
obstacles in the way of the development of the country. 
Most of the nomads are found in Upper Mesopotamia, the 
western desert and Arabistan. They are pastoral tent-dwellers 
and possess a tribal organisation. Each tribal unit has certain 
pasture grounds which it visits according to the state of pasture 
and water, and their movements are frequently far and wide. 
Some of the nomad Shaikhs have more or less recognised 
claims over cultivated lands, which are worked for them by 
negroes or fellahin. But disputes and strife over all lands 
are common and add to the complexity of administration. 

The semi-nomads consist generally of tribes living in various 
intermediate stages between pure nomadism and the condition 
of settled cultivators. But reversioi}. to the nomad stage is 
frequent. They are, as a rule, mainly dependent on their 
live-stock, and in the spring, when there is abundant pasture in 
the open desert and steppe, the majority of them range over 
the plains with their flocks and herds. Some of them live 
in tents ail the- year round even when they raise their crops ; 
others have villages of mud or reed huts near their fields. 
Among them also tribal /organisation still holds sway, though 
having taken ^oartly to agriculture as a means of livelihood 
they have lost caste with the true Bedouin. 

Amongst both nomads and aemi-nomads tribal law and 
customs reign and tribal blood feuds continue. The Turks 
exercised only a limited authority over them and the Turkish 
administration was wont deliberately to foster tribal jealousies 
from sheer inability Jo exercise effective control. 

The settled ArabS|..who are cultivators still keep more or 

* Readers interested in this question are referred to the Report on the 
Administration of Mesopotamia by Miss Gerti^ide Bell. 1919. 
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less to their tribal organisation, but in many cases ilu' (ril)al 
bond is weak or absent. The town Arab is oiicu ol vei-y 
mixed blood and is generally in bad repute. 

The marsh Arabs who are found on both hanks oi tlu'- 
Tigris between ^urna and Amara and along llu' Lower 
Euphrates are non- Arab in origin. They liv<^ mainly by 
fishing and the produce of their buhaloes, but Iktc and iheia^ 
they cultivate a little rice. They generally Ix'ar rallua a 
bad reputation. 

The Arab is generally intelligent, quick and impressionable ; 
often he has a certain subtlety of mind which is capable o[ a 
high state of cultivation. But he is slovenly and uncreative 
in practical matters and is lacking in the power of co-ojH'raiion 
and of sustained labour in the face of difficulties. He lias a 
natural bent for intrigue, is much under the sway of j)ersonal 
ambitions and jealousies, and is very much of a lime-server. 
His word is generally easily broken unless given iindt'r et‘i1ain 
forms or in certain circumstances which make; it a point of 
honour with him to keep it. For many of them bku'kmaii 
and thieving are normal and proper ways of t'aruing a li\'ing. 
At the same time, the Arab ideal of condiu't is Immano and 
includes courtesy, generosity and hospitality, and may expre.ss 
itself finely in action if it is not stifled by tlie- desires ol the 
moment. 

The Arab is used to continual warfare of a giK'rilla ty])e. 
He frequently commits acts of treachery and is gtaierally 
ready to rob or blackmail a weaker neighbour. In warfare 
against regular troops he confines himself as a ruU^ to raiding 
and harassing of retreats; and his offensive o])erations an; 
rarely of a very determined and sustained character. Du'-ring 
the war, the tribes were found to be well i)ro\'ideii wilii 
modern rifles, especially in Lower Mesopotamia, and w<'re 
usually possessed of ample ammunition. They arc, howtU’i'r, 
poor marksmen. • 

Owing to the way in which the old tribes and tribal groiqis 
have scattered, as a result of their former invasions, it is 
difficult to give any adequate de.scription of the tri1)al systi-m 
in brief or general terms. The largest unit is the group or 
confederation of tribes. Some of these are of considorabic 
size, such as the Muntafik in S®uthii-n Iraq, the Anaiza in the; 
Syrian desert, and the Shammar who aj-e the ^u'cdominant 
group in Upper Mesopotamia and exten#l southwards to tlm 
country between the Tigris and the Persian hills. TIk' grcid c-r 
group may contain sut)-group6, and the tribe ‘S again arc 
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divided into sub-tribes and clans ; and the ' composition of 
all of them is liable to continual fluctuation. As the authority 
of the tribal “ Shaikhs ” was always greater than that of 
Turkish law and administration and as their number and 
extent of authority fluctuated with the composition of the 
various tribal units, it will be realised that Arab administration 
is sufficiently difficult and complex on this score alone. In 
practice, tribal government depends generally on the free 
consent of the tribesmen, and that consent has to be obtained 
in councils where the Arab love of intrigue and argument 
produce interminable and tortuous discussion. 

The Kurds predominate in the hills, and their lawlessness 
has occasioned much trouble in the past. They have not the 
subtlety and imagination of the Arab, but are more industrious 
and capable workers ; they are steadier and cooler in danger 
and possess a better physique ; but being more callous they 
are extraordinarily reckless about taking life. On the other 
hand, they are often good-humoured, hospitable, and in some 
ways frank and loyal ; though in war and brigandage they 
are little hampered by scruples of good faith. As fighters they 
are generally brave and determined and many of them are 
admirable horsemen. They are good marksmen. 

Religion in Mesopotamia is for the most part a question 
of race ; with few exceptions, all Arabs, Kurds, Turks and 
Persians are Musalmans ; all Armenians and Syrians are 
Christians ; and Jews, Yezdis, Sabians and Chabaks have 
their own distinctive religions. Of t4e Musalmans, the Turks, 
Kurds and Arabs of Upper Mesopotamia are Sunnis ; the 
Persians and most of the Arabs of Lower Mesopotamia are 
Shiahs. There are many shrines — both Sunni and Shiah — in 
the country, and the strife and differences between the two 
sects are frequently a cause of serious embarrassment to the 
administration. 

Under the Turks, thq. country was divided into vilayets, 
each under a y ali or Governor. The area we are concerned 
with consisted of the three vilayets of Mosul, Baghdad and 
Basra ; each vilayet was again s^b-divided into sanjaqs, and 
these into still further sub-divisions. The administration was 
thoroughly inefficient z.-%d was only effective in certain limited 
areas — chiefly in some of -the larger towns. Each tribe was 
assessed at a certain revenue and so long as that was paid 
the tribe was practjcally exempt from Turkish authority. 
The collection of this revenue gave constant trouble and not 
infrequently led to open rebellion, wdien traffic was held up, 
crops destroyed, and the banks of the rivers broken dovTn. 
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Before concluding this chapter it is advisable to refer hrietly 
to some relevant factors concerning the adj<jiiun!.;; sl;v(e.s and 
principalities. 

Persia, for reasons which are well known, was {'sraetire.lly 
impotent during* the campaign to resist any but iniiior ag[;T(‘.s 
sion from without. 

The Anglo-Persian oilfield is at Maidan~i-Naft.un, about 
twenty-six miles south-east of Shushtar in Bakhtiari tenhory. 
In this oilfield the British Government before the war Jiad 
obtained a predominant interest in order to secure a con- 
trolled supply for the needs of the navy, llie Bakhtians 
had a financial interest in the oilfields and were under a 
definite agreement to protect them and the pipe-line within 
their territory. Tlus pipe carries the oil for over one hundred 
and forty miles to the refinery in Abadan island on tlu; Shatt 
al Arab : for the greater part of its length it passes through 
the country of the Shaikh of Mohamrnerah, who, although, 
paramount in Southern Arabistan, had not much [)oW( r over 
the tribes west of the Karun river and liad jiraclieally no 
power at all over the Arabs of Northern Aral>ista,ii, 'Ihii 
principal means of communication in x\rabistan is by tlu' , Kanin 
river and the tracks that exist are usually only praidicablc for 
pack transport. The physical and climatic conditions in tlie 
greater part of this area are generally similar to those prevailing 
in Lower Mesopotamia. 

Kuwait is an Arab State, south of Basra, extending about 
one hundred and ninety .miles from north-north-west to south- 
south-east, but with indefinite and fluctuating bouiuhiiies to 
westward. It possesses a fine bay and was at one time con- 
sidered as a possible terminus for the Baghdad rail\^'ay, due 
mainly to exaggerated ideas of the difficulty of uaN'igatiiig 
the Shatt al Arab. The Shaikh of Kuwait has iiidepemlenlly 
contracted obligations from time to time willi Ihe Brilish 
Government and when war broke oyt he was clehnitvly under 
our protection. 

Stretching south-east from Kuwait towards the territory of 
the “ Trucial” chiefs and inland to the frontiers of Ne'jd is 
the province of Al Hasa. The Turkish garrisons, wliose 
effective control had never extended, beyond the iimrKKliate 
vicinity of their posts, were, ejected from this jirovince by 
Ibn Saud, Emir of Nejd, in 1913. This ruler Lrul since ihvu 
entered into mom or less intimate rela||ons with ihv. Indian 
Government which led, shortly after war broke (.nit, to his 
esp(>iismg definitely the cause, of Great Britain against tlie 
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Turks. During the early part of the l^h century Nejd was 
the centre of the extensive Wahabi* empire which extended 
from Mecca to near Baghdad. Originally ruled by one Emir, 
it had gradually resolved itself into two main zones of influence ; 
that centering round Riyadh to the south under Ibn Saud and 
that centering round Hail to the north under Ibn Rashid of 
the Shammar dynasty. The latter, together with the Shaikhs 
of the Muntafik confederation and of the Bani Lam tribest 
of Mesopotamia, took up arms on behalf of the Turks when 
war broke out. 

The hostility of the Bedouin to the Turk has always been 
extreme, but in the war many Arabs fought on the Turkish 
side against us. They were not, however, trustworthy, and 
there were many occasions on which, when the Turks had 
been defeated, their Arab allies turned on them and harassed 
their retreat. 

It should be borne in mind that the above description of 
the country contains much information that was only obtained 
by our forces in Mesopotamia after months of actual experience. 

* A section of Musalman reformers of a bigoted and puritan, type. 

t A large and powerful group of semi-noniad tribes occupying the country 
above Amara. 


CHAPTER 11. 

THE TURKS IN MESOPOTAMIA. 

F rom 3000-4000 b.c. tni a.d. 1258, when the Mongols 

invaded Iraq, captured Baghdad, massacred the 
inhabitants and ruined the system of irrigation in the 
country, Mesopotamia was a centre of dominion and civilising 
influence. Many great powers have in the past obtained 
riches from the land of the two rivers. Sumerian, Assyrian, 
Babylonian, Macedonian, Parthian, Saracen, Roman, Persian, 
Arab and Turk all had their turn. 

A second invasion under Tamerlane in the fourteenth 
century completed the depopulation of the country ; and for 
the next two hundred years it practically disappears from 
history. Between 1520 and 1566 the Ottoman Turks captured 
Mosul and Baghdad ; and the Tigris and Euphrates became 
the Turco-Persian frontier. In 1603 the Persians overran 
Mesopotamia and twenty years later occupied Baghdad. 

In 1638 the Ottoman Turks under Sultan Murad IV 
recaptured Baghdad from the Persians and from that date 
till 1917 it remained continuously in Turkish hands. Till the 
middle of the eighteenth century, however, their supremacy 
was frequently contested^y the Persians, who on two separate 
occasions were in occupation of Basra for a series of years. 
Until 1834 the government of the country rested with the 
Pashas of Baghdad and Basra, who were supported by forces 
of Janissaries and were generally appointed by the Sultan from 
the ruling families of the country. The Sultan himself was 
regarded rather in the light of suzerain than of ruler and his 
authority was constantly defied. In 1834, attempts were 
commenced to centralise the administration of the empire by 
substituting direct control byj^he Porte for the semi-independent 
rule of the Pashas : . but the efforts of the Governors — sent 
from Constantinople to replace the Pashas — to fill the public 
purse by a stricter collection of ^he revenues aroused dis- 
satisfaction amongst the Arabs’and rebellions were of frequent 
occurrence. Midhat Pasha, who was s5nt to Baghdad as 
Governor in 1869 to introduce the vilayet system of government, 
was an enthusiastic and vigorous reformer, tie made great 
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and honest endeavours to develop the comltry and if he failed 
it was chiefly due to lack of foresight and of the requisite 
technical knowledge. 

During the reign of Abdul Hamid (1S76-190S) the Turkish 
administration on the whole effected some progress, in spite 
of its mistakes and crimes. The Kurds were brought under 
some measure of control ; cultivation and trade developed to 
some extent in the valleys ; and a considerable proportion of 
the nomads were compelled or induced to adopt a more settled 
way of life. Though the Sultan unjustly converted into his 
private property about thirty per cent, of the best cultivated 
land in the vilayets of Basra and Baghdad and a considerable 
amount in the northern provinces, it has been pointed out 
that his action was probably of economic benefit to the country, 
for his estates were comparatively well managed through his 
private staff, and law and order w’ere enforced within his limits. 
Nevertheless, the methods of his government — its corruption, 
fraud and violence — aroused great discontent throughout 
Mesopotamia. 

Under the vilayet system, the Valis, or governors, had no 
power over the Imperial departments of Public Justice, 
Revenue, and those relating to the convenience of the public. 
The local directors of these departments corresponded direct 
with Constantinople. The Valis, however, were the political 
representatives of the Ottoman government and, as such, 
conducted all dealings in their vilayets with foreign consular 
officers and with the chiefs of the semi-independent tribes. 
One of their most important duties was the collection of taxes ; 
these they farmed out, with the results that bribery and cor- 
ruption were rife and that a very large section of the people 
escaped taxation altogether. The Valis had no authority over 
the regular troops but could call upon their commander for 
support ; in practice, however, this division of authority 
constantly paralysed attempts at effective action. 

The gendarmerie who were responsible for the maintenance 
of law and order were distributed as military police under the 
orders of the Valis, but they were *^nder the control of the 
Turkish War Office. These military police, or zaptiehs, were 
commanded partly by regular military officers and partly by 
civilians ; about half of themfveremiounted and the remainder 
on foot. As a rule they were dispersed in small detachments 
and were employed on »11 kinds of miscellaneous work besides 
their regular duties Though not smart in appearance they were 
useful and hardy. In the larger •centre^ of population and in 
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places of administrative importance there existed a small 
number of purely civil police, whose authority, however, did 
not extend beyond their own centres. Every Turkish official, 
from the V ali downwards, was assisted by a civil administra- 
tive council, of which he was ex officio president, composed of 
officials and non-officials. These councils had only advisory 
powers and met but seldom. In certain towns also there were 
municipal committees, who had no more power than the 
administrative councils. Secret service agents, or spies, 
abounded and reported direct to Constantinople. 

In considering this centrahsed system of government it has 
to be borne in mind that the Turkish constitution, brought 
into being in 1856 after the Crimean War, had been completely 
nullified in 1878 by Sultan Abdul Hamid II. He then 
prorogued Parliament indefinitely and governed through tlie 
Palace and the Porte for over thirty years. Although the 
laws of Turkey guaranteed freedom of religious worship and 
perfect equality among all Ottoman subjects, in the greater 
part of their dominions Christians and Jews were without the 
security which the intervention of the Shaiidi-ul-Islam and the 
College of Ulemas obtained for the Sultan’s Moslem subjects. 
In Mesopotamia, however, there appears to have been little 
persecution of Christians or Jews : this was probably due to a 
great extent to the fact that animosity between the two chief 
Moslem sects — Sunnis and Shiahs— -was more marked tlian 
between Moslems and non-Moslems. Relations with Persia 
were indifierent, owing chiefly to boundary disputes, which 
were a constant source of strife ; and the hostility between 
Sunnis and Shiahs became invested with a political character, 
aggravated by the attitude of the Turkish authorities towards 
Persians in Turkish territory, particularly the pilgrims to 
Karbala and Najaf, the holy cities of the Shiahs. 

The Turkish revolution of 1908 was welcomed by the ma jority 
of the population ; but the chauvinist policy of the Young 
Turks disappointed the hopes that had been entertained. They 
governed by putting the Chamber of Deputies under the 
shadow and terrorism o7 the secret court martial. The pro- 
ceedings of this Court were manipulated by the central office 
of the irresponsible Committee ol Union and Progress, who 
established branches in all the provincial centres to control 
the action of the official local authorities. ' As the Central 
Court Martial vvas composed of officers who— either from having 
studied in Germany or for other reasons — were under German 
Influence, the German Ambassador and his military attache 
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gained considerable power in the central and provincial 
administration of the country. There was thus little ameliora- 
tion in the condition of Mesopotamia. The unsuccessful wars 
with Italy in 1911 and with the Balkan States, in 1912-1913 
made matters worse ; and the Arab disaffection in Mesopotamia 
■was brought into connection with the anti-Turkish movement 
in Arabia. Opposition to the Government grew even in Basra 
and Baghdad ; the Muntafik under Ajaimi Ibn Sa'adun were 
reported to be planning an attack on Basra ; the waterwaji's 
between Baghdad and the Persian Gulf were rendered insecure 
by the prevalent disorder ; a general rising of the southern 
Mesopotamian Arabs was feared ; and lawlessness was 
increasing in Kurdistan, where a number of chiefs were 
entering into relations with Russia. The whole situation was 
still uncertain when the European War broke out. 

During recent years much has been heard of the Pan-Islamic 
and Pan-Turanian movements and it seems advisable to give 
here a brief rdsumd* of these movements and their objects. 
Pan-Islamism, the older of the two, is based on the ideal of a 
union of all Moslem countries looking to Turkey as their 
liberator from alien control, their protector from outside inter- 
ference, and their nominal or actual head. Abdul Hamid, 
theoretically (as Caliph) the religious head of all Musalmans, 
exploited this movement to the utmost. Nominally a religous 
movement, it has actually become a political weapon, first in 
the hands of Abdul Hamid and then of the Committee of Union 
and Progress, who suggested, on the principle of political 
independence for Islamic states, a Triple Alliance of Turkey, 
Persia and Afghanistan. Its advocacy by the Turks has 
militated against its chance of becoming a religious movement, 
for the Arabs who have been responsible for most of the 
modern religious revivals in Islam regard the Turks as little 
better than infidels. On the other hand, it has appealed to 
Musahnan communities under European government who are 
not sufficiently in touch with Turkey and Turkish affairs to 
realise the true state of affairs ; to some among them it 
appeared to offer hopes of obtaining th^ benefits of self-governing 
institutions for themselves, whilst to others its religious ideal 
has undoubtedly been a gcml to be striven for. The Ottoman 
empire is the only Musalman |?owe? of modern times which has 
dealt on equal terms with the naval and military powers of 
Europe, a factor of greafeimportance to Musalman communities 


■+ ii'or much of the information here the historian is indebted to "The 
J^ound Table/’ December 1917, and " The*Times/’^rd and 5th January 191§. 
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elsewhere, who wore often apt to overlook the fact that the 
Turks owed this state mainly to their possession of subject 
European provinces The defeat of Turkey in the Balkan war, 
hmvever, brought this point of view into prominence and liad 
a considerable effect in the Musalman world, leading to move- 
ments in many parts for the regeneration of Turkey; and 
the Committee of Union and Progress seised on the Pan- 
riiraman movement as the best aLilable political weapon 
■for their purpose. ^ ^ 

The term Turaman was first applied by philologists to a 
group of Asiatic lan^ages and subsequently to the peoples 
who spoke these knguages, thus confusing linguistic and 
racial affimtiesA Th s m turn was extended by the Turkish 
advocates of the movement to include all the rLial elements 
that can be inteired from the Turanian group. The origimd 
Pan-Turaman movement had for its aims the purging of the 
urusi ang , ^^Wre from foreign (chiefly Arabic) 

influences the s engthemng of Turkish nationality in Anatolia 

pohtkritol of the Ottoman’ Turf f'"" 

Eu2p2lj ‘jE Tiirki.h slats 

non-Turk4 nationalities scatterS to ‘'f 

give their lands and housi^ ^ ^ 

provinces lost in 1912-1913 Ltf? ““ FT 
Lrope by gains in ‘Asia and^^v 
Capitulations, t the language oto?„. 

Turkish obligatory, the lace war'vaTrAu"' ’’’ I 

Greeks and Arabs and the wS II 
tion within the boundaries of the F ^ 
of Pan-Turanian activity under TF 

Union and Progress. " Committee of 

2 \lthough the two movementc ^ ■ i- • . . , 

the Committee of Union and PrL"! “ principle, 

Pan-Islamism best met their renufrm* exploued both at once 

_j!!L__JfHUirenients in Persia, Afghanistan 

* "The ‘people of Turan' are the ^ 

and races who constantly overran Perci many different languages 

pacified Central A.sia half a century avn north-east till the Russians 

“ The Turkish nation abandoeied t’’' Round Table,” December 1917. 
in Europe, resolved to develop its o\ of being a dominant race 

conceived the ambition of making po^sitiilities Anatolia, and 

to itself the scattered branches of eh subjects by attracting 

frontiers.” “ The Round Table ” Turkish race outside the Ottoman 

X Old Treaties on which were based^+u 
snd of foreigners residenf in or dnm™ h . relations of foreign goveruments 
^ "S business with Turkey. 
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and India, while Pan-Turanianism was Wetter suited to the 
Ottoman territory and to Central Asia. 

From 1908 till 1912, i.e., from the accession to power of 
the Young Turkish party till the Balkan war, Tuikisli policy 
in Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf was markedly aggressive 
and inimical to British interests, and it is noteworthy that 
this was coincident with the efforts of Germany to strengthen 
her commercial position in these areas. Attempts were made 
to induce the Shaikh of Kuwait to accept Turkish nationality, 
in direct contravention of the agreement of 1901 between the 
British and Turldsh governments to maintain the status quo 
there ; intrigues against the Shaikh of Mohammerah culminated 
in 1910 in the use of force and were only tided over by the 
diplomatic pressure of the British and Russian governments ; 
aggressive claims to the peninsula of Qatar, adjacent to 
Bahrein, and parts of the " Trucial ” coast were advanced ; 
and objections were raised to various long-standing British 
privileges at Baghdad and on the Tigris. In 1912, however, 
the attitude of the Turks towards the British underwent a 
marked change for the better and led to a series of negotiations 
and agreements between the two nations in 1913-1914. These 
negotiations comprised twenty-three different subjects and 
illustrate well the videspreading and long-standing questions 
of great complexity which had for many years dominated 
the relations of the two countries. They established complete 
guarantees against discrimination in respect of British or Indian 
merchandise on any railway, present or»prospective, in Asiatic 
Turkey ; they brought about an acceptable compromise 
regarding navigation on the Tigris and Euphrates ; they 
secured improved conservcincy, with British expert assistance, 
of the Shatt al Arab, for the equal advantage of all nations ; 
they contributed to the final settlement of the Turco-Persian 
frontier ; and they led to the definite recognition of the 
political status quo on the shores and on the waters of the 
Persian Gulf. At the same time the British Government 
agreed to a number of fiscal changes and economic reforms, 
as well as to British co-operation tn the revision of judicial 
procedure, to which British assent — necessary under existing 
treaties and conventions*-w»as desired by Turkey in order 
to promote her commercial tlevefopment. 

It is impossible when discussing Turkish policy at this period 
to avoid reference tor the factor of German influence, for 
Germany brought Turkey into the war against us ; and one 
is forced to the conclusion that for many years previously 
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German, endeavours'^had been directed towards shaping Turkish 
action to provide the necessary means, when opportunity 
offered, of striking at British power and British commercial 
prosperity in the East. Indeed her own writers have admitted 
as much.* German intervention in Turkish, affairs dates 
back to 1875, when she failed to achieve a grouping of the 
European powers which would permit her to declare war on 
France. For nearly forty years German diplomacy has worked 
to obtain complete ascendancy in the Turkish, dominions 
and whether, as at first, their efforts were mainly to foment 
distrust between Great Britain and Russia in regard to Turkey, 
Persia and India, or, as latterly, to create discord between 
Turkey and Great Britain in regard to Egypt, Arabia, Mesopo- 
tamia and the Persian Gulf, their policy has been continuously 
detrimental to British interests. German diplomacy and 
German finance worked hand in hand. Their banks were 
supported by diplomatic action and the whole policy was 
controlled and co-ordinated from Berlin. There are many 
reasons for supporting the statement that it was tlie consistent 
German policy to weaken Turkey in order to secure her grcjater 
dependence ; and it was probably due to this that German 
influence has tended to aggravate, rather than to modify, 
those political and administrative vices which have been the 
main cause of the Turkish downfall. The “ Drang nach 
Osten ” visualised a German Empire extending from the 
North Sea to the Persian Gulf, with Austria, the Balkan 
States and Turkey as fnere dependencies. Admiral Mahan, in 
“The Problem of Asia," has shown how such an extension 
would affect the security of Egypt and Great Britain's eastern 
possessions. 

The concessions for railway construction in Asia Minor and 
Mesopotamia obtained by Germany are specially relevant 
to this history. While in Syria French capitalists have from 
the first taken a predominant interest in railways, such enter- 
prises in Asia Minor were at the outset entirely in British 
hands ; and the first proposals for a railway in Mesopotamia 
connecting the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf were 
made by a British company who, in 1857, obtained a concession 
from the Ottoman government for fts construction. In 1914, 
the Smyrna-Aidin railway" was the only British concern 


* Much has been written on this subject, aifi reference tliereto is Inirdly 
necessary. The author has found the articles “ German Methods in Turkey " 
and "The Baghdad Railway Negotiations" in the "Quarterly Review,” 
Pejiober 1917, particularly flseful summaries. 
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remaining, the Euphrates railway concession had lapsed, and 
German interests were predominant in the Anatolian and 
Baghdad railways. The reasons for this were largely financial, 
but these again were dependent on the difference between 
British and German financial methods and on* the fact that 
the alignment of the railways had been carried out on strategical 
and political lines rather than with a \dew to early commercial 
profit. In 1888* two imdes were issued at Constantinople 
convejdng to a nominee of the Deutsche Bank the right of 
working the existing Haidar Pasha-Izmid line and a 99 years’ 
concession for an extension of that line to Angora. In 1893 
the German group received two further concessions, one of 
which — for an extension to Konia — was completed in 1896. 
The lines from Haidar Pasha to Angora and Konia now form 
the Anatolian railway. The next development was the 
Convention signed in 1899 which conceded in principle to the 
Anatohan Railway Company the right to extend from Konia 
to the Persian Gulf ; this was succeeded in 1902 by a further 
convention which served in turn as the basis for the elaboration 
of the definitive scheme — the Baghdad Railway Convention 
of the 5th March 1903. There are a few points to notice in 
regard to the above. The concession of the right to extend 
to the Persian Gulf was obtained when Great Britain’s atten- 
tions were concentrated on South Africa ; the original intention 
that the line should go from iVngora via Sivas, Diarbekr, 
Mosul and Kirkuk was rejected in favour of the route via 
Konia, ostensibly on account of engiseering difficulties, but 
really because of the opposition of Russia, who had constant 
suspicions of German designs in Asiatic Turkey ; it was argued 
at the time that the Turks were in no position financially to 
provide the revenue required as a guarantee for building the 
line ; and the British Government declined to assist or partici- 
pate in the project until, as will be explained in the next chapter, 
just before the war. 

The Konia-Kregli section of the fine was opened in 1904 
and was extended to Bulgurlu, but owing apparently to lack 
of funds no further progress was made till 1908, when it was 
resumed. By the outbreak of war the line had been completed 
to Ras al Ain, with the •exception of the portions where the 
line passes through the Taurus and Amanus mountains ; and 
from the Baghdad direction the line had been completed as 
far as Samarra. Thi^. delay in building, whether due to the 

Direct railway communication had just then been established between 
Berlin and Constantinople. • ^ 
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British refusal to *participate or not, was fortunate for us, 
as the two serious gaps in the line between Haidar Pasha and 
Baghdad were a grave hindrance to Turkish plans throughout 
the operations. The gap in the Taurus-Amanus section 
meant five days’ journey by motor lorry ; the distance by 
road from Ras al Ain to Mosul w^as about 200 miles ; and 
from Mosul to Samarra about 165 miles by road or 190 miles 
by river : the latter route, which was the one generally used 
by Turkish reinforcements, took anything from two to ten 
days, according to the state of the river, wind, etc., for the 
journey was carried out on rafts (keleks) which could each 
transport about one hundred men. 

The relations of the Turks in Mesopotamia with their neigh- 
bours were generally discordant and have to be borne in mind 
as affecting more or less directly the general situation there. 
In consequence of a series of frontier incidents and other 
disputes, relations between Turkey and Persia became so 
strained in 1842 that war appeared imminent. The frontier 
itself presented an extraordinarily difficult problem os it 
passed through unmapped territories frequented 'by nomadic 
and semi-independent tribes, where tradition, racial and 
religious prejudices, the conflicts and ambitions of rival chiefs 
and their shifty allegiance all combined to delay and obstruct 
any attempts at settlement ; protection for Persian pilgrims 
to the Shiah shrines in Mesopotamia was hard to ensure, and 
there were serious difficulties over the civil and judicial rights 
of Persians residing ki Turkish territory ; and there were 
urgent counter-claims by both nations for the possession of 
Mohammerah. Under British and Russian mediation a 
settlement was apparently arrived at in the Treaty of Erzerum 
signed in 1847 ; but, when attempts were made to carry out 
in practice the settlement arrived at, no agreement was found 
possible. Negotiations were delayed and in 1876 delegates 
of the four powers again met in Constantinople, but with no 
more satisfactory results. After that, matters remained 
relatively quiescent till 1905 , when Turkish aggression in the 
Urmia region revived thef question in an acute form and 
occasioned fresh disputes, which were not settled finally till 
1913 . Theoretically, therefore, when war broke out there 
seemed no reason why Persia should be likely to have any 
great sympathy with Turkey. It rapidly became apparent, 
however, that the Persians’ hatred of Russia was such as to 
lead them to regard the latter’s adversaries with considerable 
favour and the public ^ttitude was definitely pro-German, if 
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not pro-Turk. Persia, therefore, afforded a useful centre and 
fruitful field for the acti^dties of Turkish and German agents. 
On the other hand, the pro-British attitude of the Shaikh of 
Mohammerah, suffering from many j'ears of Turkish aggressi\'e 
action, was never in doubt. 

The Arabs had little love for the Turk, but the latter's 
policy of fomenting inter-tribal disputes had left many Arabs 
whose self-interest bound them to the Ottoman Government. 
In 1818, the Turks undertook a successful expedition against 
the Wahabi power in Nejd and Turkish garrisons remained 
there till driven out in 1831. The Ottoman Government, 
however, continued to regard the ruling Emirs of Nejd as 
tributary to their authorities at Basra and in 1871, Midliat 
Pasha, Vali of Baghdad, gave a fresh impetus to this claim 
by his support of one of the claimants to the Emirate. His 
expedition there in 1871-1872 resulted in a rather ineffective 
military occupation of the province of A1 Hasa, where Turkish 
garrisons remained till exacted by Ibn Saud, Emir of Nejd, in 
1913. By this time whatever x^estige of Turkish authority 
there may hax^e been in Nejd at any time had completely 
disappeared and both Emirs (Ibn Rashid and Ibn Saud) 
enjoyed an altogether independent status. The dominating 
factor was the rivalry between the two and in the war the 
former, dependent on the Turks, espoused their cause, while 
the latter declared for the British and against his rix^al* 

Prior to Midhat Pasha’s expedition, there were on the 
Arabian coast of the Persian Gulf “*no symbols of Turldsh 
authority, no Turkish jurisdiction, effective or ineffective,” 
south or east of Oqair, the port of A1 Plasa ; and a Turkish 
claim to Bahrein in 1850 had been successfully resisted as 
unjustifiable. There were well-founded rumours in 1871 
that Midliat Pasha meant to extend his enterprise in Arabia 
to cover the occupation of Bahrein, Qatar and part of the 
“ Trucial ” coast ; and, in spite of the assurances of the Turkish 
government to# the contrary a few months earlier, in July 
1871 a Turkish deputation succeeded in obtaining local assent 
to the establishment of a small Tfirldsh garrison in the town 
of Doha on the east coast of the Qatar peninsula. 

In 1871 the Shaikh of Kuw^ait, then independent, co-operated 
with Midhat Pasha in the Matter’s intervention in Nejd and, 

* A Turkish General StaS’ pamphlet recently issued regarding the Mesopo- 
tamian operations, emphasfees the fact that their Headquarters at Constanti- 
nople did not realise this. Ibn Rashid is said by them to have given them 
no assistance and they had not grasped the enmity felt towards them by 
Ibn Saud. See Appendix VI, p. 352. c 
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in return for Ms services, received a grant of land at Fao and 
an annuity. This fact — put forward by the Turks as implying 
their suzerainty over Kuwait — led till recent years to various 
unsuccessful attempts by the Turks to exercise pressure to 
obtain what they professed to be their rights in this area. 
Thus, when war broke out, his interests had forced the Shaikh 
of Kuwait into a definitely anti-Turkish attitude. 

To turn to the Turldsh Army, the following summarised 
description is based upon information collected before, during 
and after the war and may not be wholly accurate. In 1914, 
the effects of the Balkan war of 1912-1913 were still manifest 
in grave deficiencies in organisation and equipment and added 
to the disorganisation caused by the declaration of war ; during 
the war many new formations were called into being, some of 
them to replace others captured or decimated, and there was 
often consequent confusion as to title numbers of units and 
formations. The numbers and armament of the Turkish 
forces at any fixed time cannot be estimated with entire 
accuracy ; their own figures, obtained during and after the 
war, are often unreliable ; desertions were rife, and disease 
was constant and often of an epidemic nature, causing sudden 
and considerable reductions ; casualties were frequently not 
reported ; and fraudulent returns were not unknown. 

The Musalman Turk is courageous, enduring and obedient, 
and makes an excellent private soldier. Although in 1914 
his prestige had been somewhat lowered by the events of the 
Balkan war, in the Dardanelles, Palestine and Mesopotamia he 
proved to be a formidable opponent. 

The reorganisation of the Turkish army was undertaken by 
Germany in 1882. Colonel Kdhler, who commenced the work, 
died in 1883 and was succeeded by Lieutenant-Colonel von der 
Goltz. The latter " was appointed sub-chief of the General 
Staff as well as Inspector-General of Education, and in tliis 
double capacity effected all that was, humanly speaking, 
possible in a country like Turkey, where the reformer usually 
finds more obstacles than encouragement.”* 

The system introduced by von der Goltz held good, with 
certain modifications, up to the year 1911, when a fresh 
organisation was adopted on the advice of the same officer, 
under which the Empire, exCludlhg the Red Sea provinces 
and Tripoli in Africa, was divided into«four Ordus or Army 
Inspeetions. .n. 


* “ Foundations of Refonn,^’ by the Military Correspondent of “ The Times.” 
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At this period was introduced a new policy regarding recruit- 
ment, under which the liability to compulsory service, hitherto 
limited to certain classes of Moslems, was extended to include 
practically all subject races, whether Christian„Jew or Moslem. 
The introduction of this law caused much controversy and met 
with considerable opposition in Kurdistan and Arabia. It was 
a change from a policy 'which had, in the past, invested wars 
waged against Christian powers with a religious character f 
it was disliked by the majority of Christians and Jews, who 
feared attempts at conversion during the period of colour 
service and disphiyed no enthusiasm at the idea of serving in 
the army and, moreover, wdiose martial qualities w^ere con- 
sidered by their Moslem fellow-subjects as of a low standard ; 
it seemed likely to interfere with the liberty of some of the 
semi-independent subject races ; and it wms a departure from 
custom, a sufficient reason in an oriental country to invoke 
distrust and obstruction.. Although in the Balkan war the 
Armenians had fought well, in contradistinction to the Greeks 
and Slavs who had proved unreliable, the experiment so far 
failed that, in 1914-1915, the great majority of the Christians 
and Jews who had been enrolled were drafted into unarmed 
labour battalions, used for road-making, etc. 

The Sultan was the supreme head of the army, whose 
administrative chief was the Minister for War,t controlled 
nominally by Parliament. He was assisted by a Superior 
Military Council with consultative and advisory duties, of 
which the Vice-President was Fieid-'Marshal von der Goltz 
Pasha, who, in 1914, stiU retained this position although for 
three or four years previously he had carried out few of the 
duties attaching to the appointment. Early in 1915 he 
returned to Turkey. From 1913 a military mission of some 
seventy German officers, under General liman von Sanders 
Pasha, had instituted a system of more intensive training. 

The army was divided into : — 

(i) Active Army (Nizam) ; 

(ii) Active Army Reserve (Ihtiyat) ; 

(iii) Territorial Army (MustaMz). 

The actual numbers in the forces at the outbreak of war are 


* “ Everyone in Turkey, ever}^ TurkHsh officer, will at once inforrn you 
that the reason for their defeat by the Bulgars was because all religious 
element had been stupidl;/' disregarded by the " Young Turk ” party . . . 
and without the religiorr, ‘ touch ’ the Anatolian soldier .... would 
not fight.” — " My Campaign in Mesopotamia,” by Major-General Sir C. V. E. 
Townshend. 

t Wffien war broke out this post was held bj^Enver Pasha. ^ 
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difficult to ascertain.' They have been estimated at just over 
200,000, though the Turkish General Staff after the war stated 
that they were nearer 150,000. By September 1914 some 

800.000 men are^said to have been mobilised, and these numbers, 
according to the Turkish General Staff, rose during the war to 
a total of 2,850,000, of whom, according to the same authority, 

1.900.000 had by 1st May 1917 become casualties, including 
all counts. The pre-war organisation and distribution was as 
follows : — 


Army 

Inspection. 

1 Head- 

1 quarters. 

Area. 

Composition. a 

I. 

Constan- 
1 tinople 

Constantinople, 
Thrace, Westeni 
Asia Minor and 
Anatolia 

1st, Ilnd, Illrd, IVth and 
Vtli Army Corps each con- 
.sisting of one cavalry bri- 
gade* and three infantry 
divisions, with a varying 
number of heavy artillery 
and other units. 

II. 

! Erzinjan 

Kurdistan 

IXth, Xth and Xlth Army 
Corps each con.sisLing of one 
cavalry br'gade and Uiree 
infantry divisions with cer- 
tain lieavy artillery and 
other units. 

III. 

Damascus 

Syriti and Cilicia 

Vltb and Vlllth Array Corps 
each consisting of one cavalry 
brigade and "two infantry 
! divisions with certain artil- 
lery and other units. 

IV. 

Baglidad 

Mesopotamia 

Xllth and XlUth Army Corps 
of wliich the former had one 
cavalry brigade and two 
infantry divisions and the 
latter outf cavalry regiment 
and two infantry divisions. 
They were both under 
strength in artillery batteries 
and other units. 

Outside 

Inspection 

Areas 


1 Yemen 

1 Asir 

1 Hejaz , 

Vllth Arm}/- Corps of two 
iiiijantry divisions. 

2 l.st_ Division. 

22nfi Division. 


* The 1st Array Corps had two cavalry brigade.-!. 
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111 peace time there was a total of thkty-six infantry divi- 
sions ; early in the war these were increased to forty-five,^- and 
during the course of the war seventy divisions in all were 
raised, though there were never this number " in being ” at 
the same time. The Turkish General Staff estimate that the 
strength of their army reached its maximum in May 1916. 

The normal composition of a cavalry brigade was ten to 
fifteen squadrons (1,400 to 2,000 sabres), twelve machine guns, 
and eight horse artillery guns ; and of an infantry division 
three regiments of three battalions and a machine giin com- 
pany each, sometimes a rifle battalion, and a varying number 
of field or mountain batteries, pontoon sections and sanitary 
detachments ; the nominal average strength of a division was 
8,000 to 9,000 rifles, 12 machine guns and 24 to 36 field or 
mountain guns. 

Cavalry regiments were organised in peace in five squadrons, 
of which, on mobilization, one squadron formed a depot to 
supply reinforcements for four squadrons in the field. They 
had a nominal war strength of 647 of all ranks (472 sabres) 
and were armed with Mauser carbines and swords ; they 
carried sixty rounds of ammunition per carbine on the man 
and were for the most part mounted on undersized country 
horses ; they had been trained mainly in patrol and piquet 
duties and not in shock tactics, for which their horses were 
unfit. The militia raised from Kurdish and Arab tribes, 
known as the Hamidieh cavalry, had practically ceased to 
exist ; but the material remained ajid large bodies of Arab 
horsemen were used against us at times. 

The artillery was organised in regiments, each infantry 
division being Mlotted nominally one field gun regiment of two 
or three battalions, each of three four-gun batteries ; each 
corps cavalry brigade should have had a battalion of two 
four-gun horse artillery batteries ; and each corps should have 
had two mountain battalions, each of three four-gun batteries 
and one how^itzer battalion of three six-gun batteries of field 
and heavy howitzers. But in October 1914 there were 
insufficient quick-firing guns in* the country to arm these 
numbers, and the corps in Mesopotamia were known to be very 
short of artillery. Th|5 Turks had lost the greater part of 
their guns in the Balkaii wq,r and had only been able to 
replace part of them- During the first part of the war, 

* The Intelligence De]^artment, Cairo, in their Handbook of the Turkish 
Army dated 1.3.15, estimated that the Turks might be able to raise nine or 
ten divisions of full strength in addition to the thirty-six peace divisions. 
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however, and also subsequently, guns of many types and 
calibres were supplied to Turkey from Central Europe. 

Infantry battalions consisted of four companies, each with a 
nominal \\'ar strength of 266 of all ranks ; in common with 
the rest of the 5rmy they were clothed in khaki. They were 
equipped on modern lines and were armed with Mauser rifles. 
These were of two patterns : the 9-5 mm. of the 1887 pattern, 
with which the Mesopotamian Corps was armed, and the 
7-63 mm. of the 1903 pattern. They were short of rifles in 
1914, and they had to depend on Germany to a, great extent 
for their supply. One hundred and twenty rounds of ammuni- 
tion per rifle were carried in the men’s pouches and thirty 
rounds in the knapsack ; an additional hundred rounds per 
rifle were carried in the first line pack transport with a further 
supply, up to four hundred rounds per rifle, in carts or on pack 
animals. 

The machine gun companies which most regiments possessed 
were armed with Hotchkiss or Maxim guns and consisted of 
120 to 160 of all ranks. 

Under the reorganisation scheme there should have been an 
engineer pontoon section and a field battalion and telegraph 
company to each army corps. These, however, did not exist 
and the two army corps in Mesopotamia were reported to have 
had only one independent company of engineers each, num- 
bering about 225 of all ranks. 

The air service had made no real progress, though in 1913 
several flights were macje b}^ Turkish officers in front of the 
Chatalja lines and a number of German aeroplanes had been 
sent to Turkey at the commencement of war. 

The medical organisation, though complete on paper, was 
actually insufficient and inefficient ; and the supply and trans- 
port arrangements, though fairly well organised in the areas 
round Constantinople, were indifierent in the outlying portions 
of the Empire, such as Mesopotamia, being generally left to 
local improvisation. ,, 

There were gun, small arm, ammunition and carriage fac- 
tories round about Constaip.tinople, but their out-turn was 
limited and the Turks depended throughout the campaign on 
German supply for a great part of thgiir requirements. 

There were many schools , andc colleges for the military 
education of boys, training of cadets aijd for the stciff. In 
1908, the Military Correspondent of “ Th^e Times ”* described 
the system of military instruction as very complete and observed 


* “ FovmdationS of Reform.” 
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that the percentage of school-trained offif;ers in the army had 
risen to fifty. But after that date training undoubtedly 
suffered owing to the different expeditions and campaigns in 
which the Turkish army became involved. 

There were no modem land defences in Mesopotamia and 
the onffi' Turkish vessel of war in these waters was the gunboat 
Marmariss, armed with four 9-pounder Q.F. and two one- 
poimder guns, also with one eighteen-inch torpedo tube : there 
were also a certain number of armed motor and other launches, 
mounting small guns. 

The reserve system of the Turkish army had broken down 
completely in the Balkan wmr and a new' scheme had only 
been introduced in 1914. Preferably to detailing this, it has 
been considered better to describe very briefly the actual 
arrangements carried out, as ascertained from our Intelligence 
reports and from, accounts subsequently given by the Turkish 
General Staff. On the 3rd August 1914, the date on wiiich 
general mobilization had been ordered to commence, the 
younger classes of reservists, i.e., men of from twenty-three 
to thirty years of age, were mostly drafted into active units, 
while men of from thirty to thirty-eight years of age were sent 
to depot formations for training. Some men in the MustaJifiz 
category (i.e., thirty-eight to forty-five years of age) were 
embodied for a few weeks of rudimentary training and then 
sent home with instructions to be ready to rejoin at twenty- 
four hours’ notice, while others were sent to garrison and 
detached duties, road-making, etc. ; apd considerable numbers, 
especially of non-Musaimans, obtained exemption on payment 
of the exoneration tax. Mobilization arrangements proceeded 
rapidly on the w'hole, though without much enthusiasm and 
with a maximum of discomfort to the civil and foreign popula- 
tion owing to drastic requisitioning and lack of regard for the 
rights of property or for the ordinary conditions of life of the 
country. This system of requisitioning destroyed the nation’s 
agriculture and its economic equilibrium, and led to the 
starvation of hundreds of thousands and to the financial ruin 
of many. The following depdt^ formations w'ere organised 
wdth a view to maintaining units in the field at their proper 
strength : for every in^^ntry regiment a depot battalion W'as 
formed ; for each cavalry ^egirnent the fifth squadron became 
the depot squadron ;,and depot batteries of artillery, battalions 
of engineers, companies of signallers, battalions of transport 
personnel and field fiospitals were formed at certain centres. 
In Mesopotamia, Palestine and the Caucasus reserve training 
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camps were at times substituted for the above depot formations 
and the commanders in those areas were warned that they 
were to keep the units up to strength by local recruitment. 

At the end of August 1914 many of the depot battalions 
were turned iiTco regular battalions (forming in some cases 
new divisions) and new depot battalions were formed (in some 
cases three depot battalions for each regiment) . In 191 5 certain 
changes took place in the system : all the reserve organisations 
were placed under an Inspector-General ; new depot units 
were raised, training camps were formed and reserve regiments 
created from them, enabling the organisation of more new 
divisions ; and many of the depot regiments were sent to 
various parts, among them the 11th being sent to Mosul. 
Between 1915 and 1918 there was apparently no great change 
in system. 

Turkey’s strategical situation was such as to render her a 
valuable ally to either side in the great war. The diplomatic 
history of August to October 1914 shows that Germany, how- 
ever confident of the result she may have appeared, attained no 
easy success ; to ensure it she probably found herself obliged 
to involve Turkey in those definite acts of hostility which 
eventually precipitated the crisis. If it is permissible at this 
stage of history to hazard such an opinion it is that, in any 
circumstances, Turkey would not — owing to her geographical 
position — ^liave been able to maintain her neutrality throughout 
the war. Securely astride the most important ice-free sea 
access of Russia to Eurppe and her allies, thus depriving both 
of the means of drawing on the other for supplies, reinforce- 
ments or munitions, Turkey at the same time threatened Great 
Britain’s main line of communication with India andAustralasia. 

The Turco-German plans of operations in special relation 
to the Mesopotamian campaign can still only be surmised 
from the insufficient material as yet available, and deductions 
or conclusions now arrived at can consequently not be regarded 
as in any way final or accurate. The initial- main concen- 
trations of the Turkish army appear to denote that no opera- 
tions on a large scale or of decisive importance were expected 
in Mesopotamia.* 

* The 1st Army of five army corps was around Constantinople in European 
Turkey ; the 2nd Army of two army'corps* was in Asia Minor but also partly 
round Constantinople ; the 3i-d Army of three arn>y corps was concentrating 
towards the Caucasus ; the Yemen army corps and the Asir and Hejaz 
divisions remained in their usual areas ; and of th€ tw'o anny corps normally 
in Mesopotamia, the bulk was withdrawn to Syria and to Erzerum, See 
Appendix VI, p. 352. ; r, 
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Mesopotamia affords the most direct avenue of approach 
from South or Central Europe and Turkey to South-Western 
Asia. Lying between the desert plateau of Arabia on the one 
hand and the intricate mountain ranges of Armenia, Kurdistan 
and Persia on the other, it affords a natural cdvered way to 
Persia and the Persian Gulf, immune throughout its length 
from danger from the sea. The one marked natural gateway 
through the flank is the depression in the Persian ranges near 
Qasr-i-Shirin, about 1 10 miles north-east of Baghdad ; this 
gives a route by which it is possible to outflank the Caucasus 
and to enter North Persia and thence Afghanistan. 

The main drawbacks, from a Turco-German point of view, 
to the utilisation of Mesopotamia for military operations were 
the great distances involved ; the indifferent land communi- 
cations, including the incomplete state of the Baghdad railway ; 
the lack of local manufactures or supplies ; the difticulties of 
navigation of the Euphrates and Tigris and the want of 
adequate shipping ; the climatic extremes ; the want of a 
sufficiently decisive objective to compensate for the detachment 
of forces from a more important theatre of operations ; and 
the vulnerability of Basra from the sea. 

The advantages on the other hand were not negligible and 
offered considerable possibilities of embarrassing Great Britain 
and obliging her to retain forces in the East which would 
otherwise be diverted to more important theatres of war. 
The great distances involved would operate more to the 
disadvantage of the British than of tJtie Turks ; navigation 
downstream was easier and required an inferior class of vessel 
than navigation upstream and — in the absence of good land 
communications — traffic of any volume was limited practically 
to the waterways ; the inhabitants were for the most part 
Moslems and their religious susceptibilities could, it was 
expected, be turned against the infidel invaders; the lack of 
communications, the shortage of local supplies, the climatic 
difficulties, and the fact that Great Britain had not a large 
army ready or available, would all tend to render unlikely 
any but minor enterprises and these cpuld be met and countered 
by comparatively small Turkish forces* ; finally, Baghdad, 
through which passed niQst routes to the East, formed an 
ideal centre for German propa^gand^ in Persia and Afghanistan. 

The position of Great Britain in India — ^her main base in the 
East — is only assailable by land, from the north or north-west, 
through the deserts of Persia or the mountains of Afghanistan ; 


( 6788 ) 


See Appendi3!?VI, p. 352. 
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and her flanks ai^ invulnerable as long as she possesses 
command of the sea. In the Persian Gulf Great Britain had 
great interests, especially in the Angio-Persian oilfield, and 



k. 


she had always been particularly susceptible of the slightest 
attempt at interference in those regions. In South Persia 
she had also acquired a special position in view of its situation 
towards India. It might, therefore, be expected that Great 
Britain would take steps to secure at least her naval position 
in the Persian Gulf. 

In these subsidiary factors in the East, the Turco-German 
alliance apparently sought to find their opportunity and that 
at but little cost in man-power to themselves. The “ national ” 
movement in India, the constant unrest on the North-West 
Frontier, and the natural tendency of the Persian, the Afghan 
and the Arab to intrigue were all to be exploited for the purpose. 
A large proportion of the populations concerned were Musal- 
man and the religious factor was to be expected to exert a 
considerable influence. 

What expectations lay beyond this it is impossible now to 
say, nor is it necessary ; for. the plans were doomed to failure. 


CHAPTER HI. 

BRITISH PRE-WAR POLICY. 

F or the milita,ry student, one of the chief interests in 
the study of the rehitions of one country with another 
lies in the strategical results which have been achieved by 
statecraft or — as is more generally the case — which have 
been brought about by circumstances beyond the control of 
statesmen. Such results are often of no obvious military 
significance ; they may arise from physical, political, or 
economic conditions, whose direct or indirect influence on the 
strategical situation may not be immediate nor even immedi- 
ately apparent ; they may occur in regions remote from the 
area to which they will apply ; their influence may vary with 
different periods ; and their bearing is constantly affected by 
the happenings in the different dominions of the nations to 
whom they apply. The systems of government of the different 
countries, their resources, their needs, the motives and senti- 
ments which sway their governments and the different races 
under those governments, besides their potential military 
strengths, are all factors in the problem. It will be seen, 
therefore, how complex and comprehensiv-e any really adequate 
narrative of our past relations with Turkey would have to be. 
For these have covered many regions and man}?^ subjects. 
Moreover we are not as yet in a position to know the w^hole 
truth concerning them. All that can be attempted here is to 
epitomise those salient facts, wEich, by the prominence they 
have attained during the course of the world war, appear to be 
specially relevant to this history. 

So long as it was traversed only by indifferent communica- 
tions, Mesopotamia — the most direct route from south-eastern 
Europe to the Persian Gulf— was of minor strategic importance 
to Great Britain ; but, as the construction of the Baghdad 
railway progressed, the significance of this avenue of approach 
became more and more appar-ent. .At the same time, Turks 
and Germans were displaying an active and increasing- interest 
in this area and in adjacent territories, where British influence 
had for years been predominant and where intervention by 
aggressive powers was not compatible with the security of 
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our Eastern possessions. Our influence in most of these 
territories was, however, based on moral, rather than actual, 
power, owing to our unselfish policy in the past ; and the loosely 
held strings of authority were susceptible of disruption unless 
closely watched and attended to. The religious factor was an 
ever present menace and one of which the effects were impossible 
to gauge with any exactitude. Musalmans were everywhere 
predominant and although divided into warring sects and 
tribes, lacking organisation or visible means of co-operative 
action, the effect on them and their co-religionists in India 
of a strong religious movement had always to be considered. 
The power of the Turco-German combination to originate, 
organise and direct such a movement against us was accordingly 
one of the main dangers against which we had to guard. 

Our differences with Russia in regard to western Asia 
generally had been settled amicably by the agreement of 1907, 
and our subsequent good relations with her had. assisted in 
our negotiations after that period with Turkey and Germany. 
At the same time, this agreement brought disadvantages 
owing to the dislike and distrust of Russia by Turkey find Persia 
and was to have its effect at the outbreak of war. 

Till the latter portion of the nineteenth century Great 
Britain's relations with Turkey had been friendly in the extreme. 
“ England had backed Turkey to the verge of war in 1878, 
and, during the Crimean \¥ar, England, France and Sardinia 
had supported her in arms.*^ But the blood-stained history of 
the Turkish autocracy showed no signs of improvement despite 
the friendly influence of British support, and under the mag- 
netic touch of Gladstone’s withering oratory the cause of 
Turkey in England crumbled to dust. England broke with 
the religious head of sixty millions of her Musalman subjects 
and regarded not at all the day of reckoning. It was magnifi- 
cent but it was not diplomatic war. The question for us has 
always been whether Turkey should be on our side or on the 
side of our rivals and potential enemies. Mr. Gladstone and 
the Liberal party, unwarned by any British Moltke, decided 
the question in the la* ter sense. The warm and generous 
sympathy of our people with suffering races overbore the 
cold and calculating prudence diplomacy which weighs 
beforehand the consequences ei its acts. 

"For Germany the Turkish alliance wa.s an excellent 
trouvaille. Magnificently placed astride three continents, 

j * Refonn,” ^by the Military Correspondent of " The 
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inveterately hostile to Russia, whose overwhelming numbers 
lay upon the soul of the German strategist like a nightmare, 
embittered with England on account of the atrocity campaigns 
and the loss of Cyprus and of Egj'pt, and capable of serving as 
a weapon against Russia, Austria or England''' at will, the 
v/aiiike Empire of Othman appealed with irresistible force 
not only to the soldier-heart of a military State, but to the 
common-sense of German statesmen and to the pocket of the 
German merchant.” 

During the first few years of the twentieth century there 
are only two factors in the general political situation in "Turkey 
that stand out with any clearness. The first was the pose of 
the Sultan as the benefactor of the Musalman world by his 
construction of the Hejaz railway, and the other was the 
maintenance of the friendliest relations between the Sultan 
and the German Emperor. The other European powers had 
in many ways shown their displeasure at Turkish methods of 
government and the relations between Great Britain and 
Turkey were little more than tolerable. The main reason why 
the Sultan preserved any show of friendliness was that he 
believed that eighty per cent, of his subjects were friendly to 
Great Britain, being mindful of the benefits rendered by us in 
the past. At the same time, the British Government was 
taking an increased interest in the development of British 
enterprises in Turkey. The constitutional movement of 1908 
let loose all the friendship and respect for Great Britain that 
had been hung dormant in the country a,nd it looked as if the 
new Turkish Government would be much guided in future by 
the advice tendered by Great Britain, especially as, concur- 
rently, German political influence had waned owing to their 
implication in the late corrupt regime. In Mesopotamia, 
although the revival of the constitution was generally welcomed, 
the year 1908 was marked by more than the usual degree 
of insecurity and lawlessness. 

The counter-revolution of 1909 achieved little but the 
deposition of Abdul Hamid and the confirmation of the power 
of the Committee of Union and Progj;ess. By the end of 1910 
the Turks generally were disappointed because their extrava- 
gant expectations of immediate reform had not been fulfilled. 
Although Parliamentary govornm^nt had obtained in name, 
martial law existed alongside ; and financial improvement was 
nowhere apparent. Constitutionalism had to a great extent 
vanished and with it the enthusiasm for Great Britain. There 
was disappointment that we ha4, not given more moral and 
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material assistance "towards the regeneration of the country ; 
British criticism of Turkish methods and British policy as 
regards Crete, Egypt and Persia combined to lower our influence; 
the Anglo-Russian agreement of 1907 had alienated the 
sympathies of many elements in Turkey ; the idea that Great 
Britain distrusted the movement on the part of Turkey to 
enter into more direct and intimate relations with their co- 
religionists in Egypt, Persia and India ; and our attitude with 
regard to the Persian Gulf and to the Shaikhs of Mohammerah 
and Kuwait all helped to lessen confidence in us. Germany, 
on the other hand, gained influence. She allowed no unfavour- 
able public comment on Turkish affairs ; she gained power in 
the army;* she sold Turkey two naval cruisers after Great 
Britain and France had refused to do so ; she assisted Turkey 
by a loan of money which had also been refused by Great Britain 
and France ; and she was not suspected of any ambition to 
occupy any Turkish province. Politics were now crystallising 
into a struggle between the moderate party, wiio favoured 
intimate relations with Great Britain and France, and the 
extremist section, whose main attention was directed to army 
reform and who, depending on Neo-Pan-Islamism for its 
policy, leant towards Germany.f 

In Mesopotamia the Turkish authorities took practically no 
preventive measures to deal with the prevailing disturbances, 
but both the Valis of Baghdad and Basra by their actions 
showed their determination to strike at British interests and 
prestige both in Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf. 

From 1911 onwards the guiding influence of the Committee 
of Union and Progress became more and more apparent and 
culminated in the coup d’Hat of 1913, which, led by Enver Bey 
and Talaat Bey, caused the downfall of the Cabinet, ostensibly 
on the ground that they were making an ignominious peace 
with the Balkan powers. The Government had not been 
successful, either internally or externally ; they had not 
carried out any real internal reforms; the. wars with Italy 
and the Balkan Powers had lowered Turkish prestige, and 

* The continually increasing number of Turkish officers who returned after 
attachment to the German army had a widespread and important influence 
on Turkish opinion. 

t The German Ambassador at^ Consjjiantinople from 1897 till 1912 was 
Baron Marschall von Bieberstein; 'and in the circumstances his country could 
have had no more efEective representative. Possessing a most impressive 
personality, his character and ability enabled him to wield a greater influence 
in Turkey than any other foreign Ambassador, ''it was due to him that after 
the revolution of 1908 Gernlan influence in Turkey, which had seemed to 
have been destroyed, was so quickly re-established. 
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deprived her of territory ; and their foreign policy had pleased 
no European Power. Curiously enough, while Germany 
incurred a considerable loss of prestige owing to the failure of 
the German trained and equipped Turkish armies and to her 
own failure to give more material assistance to Turkey against 
Italy and the Balkans, she actually increased her activities 
politically and commercially during this period. She realised 
that the methods of the Committee of Union and Progress 
were the same as those of Abdul Hamid, and she utilised this 
knowledge to gain ground and to become a power behind the 
Government as the friend and supporter of the Committee. 
As the Germans lost ground with the Turks, many of the latter 
turned their thoughts to obtaining assistance from Great 
Britain and, though the conduct of the Turkish Government 
tow^ards Great Britain had not been marked by any great 
friendliness, our uiisympathetic attitude after the Balkan 
reverses w^as much felt. The situation disclosed the fact, 
however, that the country as a whole had still strong sympathies 
towards us and we were able in consequence to carry through 
the successful negotiations of 1912-1914 which have been 
alluded to in the last chapter. 

Enver Pasha became Minister of War in December 1913 and 
from the outbreak of war was our main opponent in the Turkish 
Government. Though his influence as one of the secret group 
which governed Turkey after the revolution of 1908 w'as great, 
he was content to remain in the background till 1913. Quiet 
and reserved, he was a man of capa,city and great energy, 
daring to an unusual degree, but unscrupulous and vain. About 
35 years of age in 1913, small and attractive in appearance and 
married to a Princess of the Imperial Family he was stated 
to have had the ambition of becoming a second Napoleon, 
whom he considers that he resembles and for w-hom he has a 
great admiration. Though without private means, he lived in 
a palace on a lavish scale and was always attended in public by 
four or five General officers and Aides-de-Gamp. His s^rmpa- 
thies, education and methods were German and his residence in 
Berlin as military attache had a stroqg influence on his character 
and career. There are good reasons to believe that, before 
the war, he was subventioned by the German Government. 
He was the first Minister for War in Turkey who had the courage 
to make a clean sweep of inefficients in the Ministry and he 
showed considerable activity in introducing administrative 
reforms. In 1913-19f4 he was a man to be counted upon and 
likely to make his mark. 
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The Baghdad Railway question received for many years 
sustained and careful consideration by the British Government. 
Ill 1871-1872, a select Committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed " to examine and report upon th(‘ whole subject 
of railway cohiraunication between the Mediicrrancnn, the 
Black Sea, and the Persian Gulf,” wuth the result lliat the 
“ Euphrates Valley Railway Company ” project h'll tliroiigii 
owing to the inability of the Imperial or Indieu ( Governments 
to give the necessary financia.1 guarantee. The German con- 
cessions for the Baghdad Railvv^ay w^ere — from the nature of 
the agreements with the Turkish Government under which they 
were granted — ^unacceptable to Great Britain and were the 
cause of many negotiations. The whole question was fully 
considered in its strategical, political and commercial aspects 
by the Committee of Imperial Defence in 1908-1909 and on 
their report was based the British policy which appeared in 
August 1914 to have succeeded, by friendly negotiation with 
Turkey and with Germany, in bringing the question to a satis- 
factory conclusion. The policy of this country was one in 
which substantial unanimity of opinion existed and was perhaps 
most clearly expressed in Parliament in March 1911 by the 
Lord President of the Council and by Lord Curzon of Kedleston. 
On that occasion, after laying great stress upon the importance 
of securing equal treatment for British goods on the Baghdad 
Railway ; giving a brief review of our historical position in 
Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf ; and quoting with approval 
a statement of policy njade in 1903 by Sir Charles Dilke, Lord 
Curzon made the following pronouncement : — 

“ It is a foundation principle of British policy that we 
cannot allow the growth of any rival or predominant 
political interest in the waters of the Gulf, not because 
it would affect our local prestige alone, but because it 
would have influences that would extend for many 
thousands of miles be5mnd. I venture to think that the 
assertion of this principle, even in its most emphatic form, 
is not, and need not be, antagonistic to the interests of 
any other Power in that part of the world. I imagine 
that it would be frankly accepted by Germany, and I have 
no knowledge that it has ever;, been disputed by her. 

I believe it to be compatible with a full and generous 
recognition of the sovereignty of Turkey in those parts. 
When we come to the upper end of the Gulf, and to the 
district between Fao and Baghdad, to my mind a strong, 
prosperous, and independent Turkish Government, able 
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to consolidate its power, to keep jn check the unruly 
tribes on the bank, to guarantee the safety of the water- 
ways, and to develop the immense potential resources of 
the delta, is an object that ought to be one not merely of 
anxious solicitude, but of paramount necessity to a British 
Government. I can imagine nothing that is more essential 
to ourselves than a strong Turkish Government in these 
regions, and I am sure that this House would commend 
any steps taken to fortify the authority of the Turkish 
Government in that quarter, and that whether we 
enter into negotiations mth Germany or with Turkey, 
there is nothing in our present position that is likely to 
be detrimental to the successful issue of any such 
negotiations. 

" My Lords, quite frankly, if I were to speak this after- 
noon as an Englishman alone, I do not think that I should 
be anxious to see the Baghdad railway carried down to 
the Gulf ... I have never convinced myself that it is 
desirable to continue the building of the railway beyond 
Baghdad, and certainly not beyond Basra, up to which 
I believe, even if a railway be there constructed, the trade 
will still go in boats .... But if the Turkish 
Government is resolved on the building of the railway in 
so far as it lies within its own territory, and if the railway 
can be built without serious financial risk, then I think 
His Majesty’s Government are entirely entitled and are 
bound to enter into a discussion with them in a reason- 
able spirit, with a view, it may be, to arriving at some 
conclusion . . . .” 

In replying to this speech Viscount Morley spoke with 
emphasis of the past services and present position of Great 
Britain in the Persian Gulf, agreed with much that Lord 
Curzon had presented, and went on to say : — 

“ His Majest\’’s Government cannot legitimate^ object 
to the construction of any railways in Turkish territory, 
but they cannot directly or indirectly facilitate the con- 
struction of those railways if Rieir completion is to alter 
the existing position in Mesopotamia to the detriment of 
British interests and io the exclusion of British participa- 
tion on reasonable terms. .It is undeniable that His 
Majesty’s Government are in principle favourable to the 
construction of ra^lway^s in Turkey ; they appreciate how 
important this construction is, among other purposes, for 
the consolidation of the new^regime, and the new regime in 
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Constantinople Wfe cordially wish will continue and prosper. 
If, therefore, we could look forward to a settlement on 
terms acceptable to the country of the railway question 
in Mesopotamia .... the principal objection now 
entertained to an increase in the Turkish customs duties, 
which are, of course, the instrument by which we have a 
hold upon these affairs, would at once fall to the ground.” 
And he concluded : — 

” Plere is no Alexander going from Europe to Asia — it 
is a very different thing you have to think of ; here are 
great rival international interests and a great movement 
more difficult to adjust in all its elements. It is not merely 
military ; the military and strategic aspects are among a 
whole congeries of elements that go towards the com- 
plication of questions of enormous importance both to 
the political and commercial future of this country, and 
therefore to the world.” 

It had been freely stated in Parliament and the Press that 
the Baghdad Railway could not be built without access to 
the linancial markets of Great Britain and France, but after 
careful investigation of this point the British Government 
arrived at the conclusion that these assertions were too 
' unqualified and that the assent of the Powers to the increase 
of the Turldsh customs duties was not an indispensable con- 
dition of the ultimate completion of the line. 

After prolonged negotiations, the British Government 
intimated in July 1911^' to the Ottoman Government that, as 
the question of British participation on terms acceptable to 
them was likely to cause embarrassment to Turkey, and as 
they were anxious to reach a comprehensive understanding 
without delay or controversy, they were prepared to withdraw 
their request for British participation, if all British interests were 
safeguarded by a satisfactory agreement on other points 
enumerated. These included the following ; — 

{a) An arrangement for the exclusion of differential treat- 
ment on all railways in Asiatic Turkey. 

{b) The admission of tw« British representatives, agreeable 
to His Majesty’s Government, to the Board of the 
Baghdad Railway Gompanyf. 

(c) The terminus of the Baghdad Railway to be at Basra. 

(d) No railway to be continued beyond Basra in the direction 

of the Persian Gulf without prior agreement with 
His Majesty’s Government and on conditions acceptable 
to them. , „ 
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{e) Long-standing British rights of naMgation on the rivers 
of Mesopotamia to be confirmed and extended. 

(f) A settlement to be made in regard to the Turco-Persian 

frontier, and a convention to be concluded, on the 
basis of proposals submitted, for the future conservancy 
of the Shatt al Arab. 

(g) A complete adjustment to be reached of all questions 

relating to the Persian Gulf, so as to ensure the 
recognition and continuance of the political status quo of 
a hundred years, and the consequent maintenance of 
peace and development of trade in those regions. 

All these points were settled satisfactorily and were on 
the point of ratification when war broke out. Concurrent 
negotiations were pursued by Great Britain and Germany 
on the one hand and by Germany and Turkey on the other, 
the British object being to reconcile the great and manifold 
interests of both countries and to substitute mutual co-operation 
for suspicion and distrust. The ensuing Anglo-German con- 
vention was also on the point of redification in August 1914. 

With the possible exception of the Turco-Persian boundary 
question, there is perhaps no single subject so complicated, 
no correspondence so voluminous in the archives of the Foreign 
Office, as that respecting British rights of naHgation on 
Mesopotamian rivers during the past eighty years. Before 
then no serious difficulties arose and nothing but a friendly 
welcome was extended to the British flag. All through the 
latter half of the eighteenth century the East India Company's 
ships assisted the Pasha of Baghdad in his operations against 
the Arabs above and below Basra ; in 1774, British-built 
vessels, each carrying fourteen guns, w-ere supplied for the 
Pasha, who, finding himself unable to man them, said he 
must rely upon the British Resident to employ them as he 
might think best for Turkish interests ; in 1775, the naval 
defence of Basra against the Persians was entrusted to English- 
men, wdio in 1778 aided in regaining the town for Turkey 
and re-established order on the rivers. Nor was the association 
of British ships with these waters confined to naval operations : 
the first attempt of the East India Company to trade with 
Basra w^as made in 1639V and in five years’ time this place w^as 
described as one of the Company’s most important centres 
of exchange. By the end of the seventeenth and throughout 
the eighteenth centyry the Company’s ships navigated the 
Euphrates and Tigris ; and although by the beginning of the 
nineteenth century regular sailings on the Euphrates by 
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British vessels had ce'ased owing to its inferiority as a trade 
route, the situation on the Tigris was very different ; for there, 
British vessels, whether British-built, British-owned, or British- 
protected, navigated regularly and the only subject of dispute 
was the dues payable on the vessel or her cargo. 

In 1834, the British Government considered it expedient 
to obtain a special firmcM authorising the placing of two 
steamers on the Euphrates, and in 1841 a further firman was 
issued to the Pasha of Baghdad instructing him to assist 
Captain Lynch of the Indian Marine in the navigation of the 
Euphrates with the steamers of the British Government. 

In 1845, local disputes arose as to the payment of dues by 
British vessels on the Tigris and the next year a firman was 
issued giving British-built vessels the right to navigate the 
Euphrates and the Tigris under their own flag, subject' to 
payment of agreed dues. In 1864 local opposition was raised 
to the placing of a second steamer on the Tigris by Messrs . Lynch’* **' 
of the Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Company ; 
and, although this opposition was eventually withdrawn, 
constant disputes arose till 1883, when matters culminated in the 
sudden and forcible stoppage of British navigation, the 
immediate object being to secure the profits exclusively for 
Ottoman steamers. A vigorous protest by His Majesty's 
Government resulted in the rights hitherto enjoyed being 
respected ; and thenceforward Messrs. Lynch’s steamers have 
been allowed to navigate the river, but with restricted facilities, 
with the result that it was found impossible to cope with the 
increasing trade from Basra to Baghdad. Finally, under the 
agreementf reached with Turkey just before the war, a com- 
promise was arrived at under which the right of navigation, 
under the Ottoman flag, would be conferred upon a British 
subject, nominated by His Majesty’s Government, who would 
form a new Ottoman Navigation Company. 

The complex physical conditions of the Shatt al Arab, 
combined with the anomalies of the Turkish legal status, 
rendered the situation in that river very difficult. During 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries protective and punitive 
measures on the estuary were alone carried out with any effect 
by His Majesty’s ships and it had been through British agency 

* This Company held a special position in virtue of a Vizierial letter of 
1861, confirming, in respect of their steamers allowed to navigate the Tigris, 
the right to navigate and tinder the British flag. This letter was subsequently 
twice confirmed and the rights so conferred were recognised as permanent in 
the negotiations of 1913. 

t See para, (e) on p. 43. «■ 
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that the approaches to, and the uppeC reaches of, the river 
have been charted and periodically surveyed and that for 
over sixty years buoys have been maintained to mark the 
channel. This was the situation with which w^e were faced : 
a river of which the waterway was owmed by Turkey ; where 
Persia had freedom of navigation and ninety per cent of the 
ocean-going vessels were British ; where Great Britain alone 
had maintained order and thus rendered navigation possible 
ill the past and where she had great interests, not only on 
account of her close and intimate relations with the Shaikh 
of Mohammerah but also owing to her larger responsibility 
for peace in the waters of the Persian Gulf ; a river of which 
the importance must increase immeasurabJy with the advent 
of the Baghdad Railway and the development of internal 
trade and navigation ; a river which presents exceptional 
difficulties to the hydrographer and the engineer, wdiere 
unskilled intervention may effect great damage both to irri- 
gation and to naAdgation, and the technical w'orks, undoubtedly 
necessary to meet the requirements of modern shipping, can 
only be executed by means of continual expert supervision 
and at very substantial cost. This situation was also rectified 
by a convention' with the Turkish Government for the estab- 
lishment of a “ Commission ” to improve the conditions of 
navigation on the Shatt al Arab. This Commission w’as to 
consist of two members only, one of wffiom was to be of British 
nationality nominated by the British Government. 

The political relations of Great Britain with the Persian 
Gulf date from the year 1622, wdien under an agreement with 
the Shah of Persia the East India Company undertook “ to 
keep two men-of-war constantly to defend the Gulf ” and at 
the same time despatched a fleet to aid the Persians in expelling 
the Portuguese, who had established and maintained a close 
monopoly of trade. This undertaking to patrol the Gulf 
became a permanent obligation wLich has been fulfilled for 
three centuries. 

At a very early date, the Arabs, who had shown a superiority 
at sea over the Persians — who at all periods of their history 
have abhorred that element — possessed themselves of the 
harbours and islands of»the Gulf and there maintained a rude 
independence. Their aggressiw character came into special 
prominence at the end of the seventeenth and at the beginning 
of the eighteenth centuries, when they spread their fleets over 
the entire seas surrounding the peninsula of India causing great 

* See para. Cf ) P- 43. , ^ 
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losses, especially on tke Madras side, while they were so numer- 
ous and powerful in the Persian Gulf that the Shah asked for 
naval aid from Bombay. While these depredations were for 
many years a source of anxiety to the British authorities, and 
protective measures taxed to the utmost the limited naval 
resources of the East India Company, it was not till the end of 
the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries 
that the lawlessness in the Persian Gulf reached its height. 
Several of the East India Company’s trading vessels and some 
of their cruisers had been attacked and even captured ; and 
punitive measures had to be undertaken. No fewer than 
three expeditions were necessary for the final subjugation of 
these pirate tribes. In the last — that of 1819 — a fleet of 
twelve ships-of-war and over three thousand troops were 
engaged. This long-drawn conflict, which was conducted 
entirely by British agency and means, resulted in the establish- 
ment of treaty relations with the great majority of tlie Arab 
chiefs (afterwards termed the Trucial Chiefs) under which they 
bound themselves to abandon piracy against any nation 
whatever, to observe perpetual peace, and to refer all disputes 
to the British Resident at Bushire. The Pax Britannica, 
v/hich has ever since, with rare exceptions, been maintained, 
is the issue of these arrangements ancl is the exclusive work of 
this country. Three results of capital importance have been 
achieved by British intervention in the Per.sian Gulf : the 
suppression of piracy ; the cessation of war between the 
Arab chiefs ; and the approximate extinction of the slave 
trade, 

“ If England has become, in any sense, the arbiter and 
the guardian of the Gulf .... it has not been through 
a restless ambition urging her on to the control of the 
waste places of the earth, but in obedience to the calls that 
have been made upon her in the past to enforce peace 
between warring tribes, to give a free course to trade, 
to hold back the arm of the marauder and the oppressor, 
and to stand between the slave dealer and his victim. 

“ Although England . . . has at no time enjoyed, or 
even asked for territorial acquisition in that region, she 
has for centuries borne burdens there which no other 
nation has ever undertaken anywhere, except in the 
capacity of sovereign. She has had duty thrust upon 
her, without dominion. She has kept the peace amongst 
people who are not her subjects ; has patrolled, at intervals, 
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waters over which she has enjoyed’ no formal lordship : 
has kept, in strange ports, an open door through which 
the traders of every nation might have as free access to 
distant markets as her own.”* 

While our political relations with Turkey and Persia were 
conducted by our Foreign Office in London, those with the 
Persian Gulf were to a great extent controlled by the Govern- 
ment of India. t The British Consular representatives in 
Mesopotamia under the Foreign Office were the Consul-General 
at Baghdad and the Consuls at Mosul, Karbala and Basra. 
The Political Resident in the Persian Gulf who \vas under the 
Indian Government was also Consul-General at Bushire, and 
to that extent he was under the Foreign Office ; he received 
His Majesty's Commission as Consul-General for the provinces 
of Feus, Khuzistan and Liiristan and the district of Lingeh 
and for the coasts and islands of the Persian Gulf, being within 
the dominions of Persia. He resided at Bushire and the cost 
of his establishment was divided between Great Britain and 
India. His judicial powers and jurisdiction were exercised 
by virtue of his commission as Consul-General, under the 
Persian Coast and Islands Order in Council. He exercised 
an undefined but considerable influence upon the political 
affairs, more especially external, of Muscat, the Trucial States, 
Bahrein and Kuwait, at which places the representatives of 
the Indian Government were under him. 

Before concluding this chapter it is necessary to refer briefly 
to Persia. Situated, as she was, astride the one main outlet 
to the east from the Miesopotamian plain, some parts of northern 
Persia suffered during the war somewhat severely from the 
Turco-Russian operations. The whole country, moreover, was 
traversed by Turco-German emissaries and at one time their 
activities appeared to indicate them as the advance agents of 
an invading force wdth an objective still further east ; but 
their efforts were either frustrated or died out for want of 
support. British relations with Persia have been of a friendly 
and intimate character for many years and owing to her 
geographical situation we have special reasons to regard with 


* Mr. Thomas Jewell Bennett's paper on " The Past and Present Connection 
of England with Persian GiUf,” read before The Society of Arts on 
8th May 1902. 

t This arrangement was the reason for the division between the General 
Staffs at the War Office and in India of the pre-war duties for the collection 
of Military Intelligence dJfecribed in the next chapter. Collection of such 
intelligence in peace-time is intimately connected with our political relations 
with the areas in question. , 
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care any foreign activity there. Military operations of a minor 
nature, by British detachments, had to be undertaken from 
time to time in the south and east of Persia but these, com- 
paratively speaking, had little effect on the main operations 
in Mesopotamia and, although it may be necessary, subse- 
quently, to refer to these at times, they are beyond tlie scope 
of this history. , . , , , 

Although it was no doubt partly due to the physical diffi- 
culties attending all military movements in her territory and 
to the general poverty of the country, it was in the main owing 
to our successful invasion of Mesopotamia that Persia did not 
suffer more real interference with her independence. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE ARMY IN INDIA AND PRE-WAR MILITARY POLICY. 

F rom earlj- in the seventeenth till the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the East India Company entertained 
armed followers as guards for their dilferent settlements and 
as personal escorts for their agents. The majority of the 
personnel consisted of Portuguese locally recruited and of 
native irregulars, the few European soldiers maintained being 
employed solely for purposes of defence.* After the declara- 
tion of war with France in 1744, however, and till the end 
of the century the East India Company’s obligations extended 
so rapidly as to require considerable augmentation of their 
military forces and statutory authority from Parliament to 
wage war.t 

By 1808, the military forces in the three Presidencies of 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay had reached a total, in round 
numbers, of 24,500 Europeans and 130,000 natives ; and by 
1856 they had further increased to 39,500 British and 311,000 
Indian troops. Nearly half of this army belonged to the Bengal 
Presidency, where the Indian portion ’consisted mainly of 
Brahmans and Rajputs recruited in Oudh and from beyond 
Benares. The risk attending this policy of recruitment from 
one area was exemplified in the mutiny of 1857, which was 
almost entirely confined to Bengal troops ; the Bombay army 
proved generally true to their salt and only one cavalry regiment 
of the Madras array gave any trouble, while the Punjab Fron- 
tier Force rendered invaluable services against the mutineers. 

In 1858, on the assumption of government by the Crown, 
the East India Company ceased to exist and a general reorgan- 
isation of the array ensued. The British Army had increased 
to about seventy thousand and has remained approximately 
at that strength ever since.* The “ irregular ” system of the 
Punjab Frontier Force and other Indian units raised about 

* The first English military garrison in India was that of the factory at 
Armegon, which in 1628 coiKisted of twenty-eight soldiers with twelve 
pieces of ordnance.” — ‘‘ Cyclopedia of India,” 1907. 
t 13 Geo. Ill, cap. xiii. , 
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that time was tak{5n as a model ;for the liuliaii poj-iioi! (>1 Hie 
army and brought about a considoanhle n'liiiefioii ol i’liiisb, 
offtcers ill each unit and, except \u a fi;w minor iuslaners. Hie 

tol al abolition of the systeinonia ving r.rilisli non ('(iinmi , loiu'd 

officers in iinhs. Recruitment was spiead ov.-r iare.rr aivas 
and an Indian Staff Corps was formed, with a aviiem n! tune 
promotion, to provide Britisli <»ffie<a'S for thr w-niwns appoint' 

monts on the stalf, in units and in dtpaiiiucnl;-. military, 

civil or polilicald' 

In the next twenty years there were various minor operations 
on the frontiers, and expeditions were despateheil to China, 
Abyssinia and Perak; and in 1878--1879 tin; Afgluiu war, 
in which comparatively large forces were cmployi.'d l.ieyuiid 
the frontier, proved a great strain on India’s military resources 
and showed many defects in organisation and administration. 
The different Presidency armies had, from lort'e <d eirc.nm- 
stances,t grown up apart. Under this system, tlio (.'entral 
Government, though nominally the head of the army, had 
actually little, authority over tlie P>rilish troops in tiir difiereiit 
Presidencies and no authority at all over tlu’ Indian troops ; a 
situation so anomalous as to constitute a. real danger in time 
of war. This had been foreseen by the Imlian Chnaniimcnt, 
who had endeavoured, but without success, to ini|>ress tlieir 
views on the Plome authorities. 

The Army Organisation Committc'e of IS7d wmd into the 
whole question of the strength, composition and distribntion 
of the army and made many recommendations. Extensive 
reductions in public expenditure were rciuU'red impe.rative at 
that time owing to the unfavourable slate of Indian hmmees, 
and the Committee were required to give tlu-ir opinion as to 
what would be the smallest permanent military organisation 
which should be maintained. The aims and objia'ls of lndia.n 
military policy, as stated by them, were threefold, namely 
the prevention and repelling of attacks, or of ibrtMtcacd 
aggressions, from foreign enemies beyond the i,)oi‘der ; llui 
power of immediate repression of armed distmlianet' or of 
rebellion within British India, or its fendalory statf's ; a,ud 
the watch and domination over the armies aiid }ieupk's;|: of 


* Civil and political appointments were, and are. open to a liniiteL! esUeut 
to military officers. 

■fTiie reader who is not well acquainted with India is roconmieiido.l at this 
stage to study the map of India, and specially to note the distance;; in miles 
between the main centres and between them and the dilfercnt frontier;;. 

H-lhese amounted at that period to 381,000 and 53.000.000 res^M.-clively. 
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feudatory native states. At that time war vdth Russia was 
not considered a likely contingency; the danger on the 
frontiers was negligible ; and the requirements of internal 
control were paramount. They recommended certain 
reductions in the army which were carried out : and they 
advocated its division into four Army Corps (Punjab, Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay). The latter reform was not carried 
out till 1895, for the Home authorities were at first averse to 
the proposal ; and when their approval had been obtained, 
it was found that statutory authority was necessary. Its 
inauguration had been so long delayed that it had ceased to be 
adequate. The areas had been defined mainly by consideration 
for their geographical position without regard to the forma- 
tions, units or numbers of troops located in them ; in other 
ways the arrangement was unsuitable ; and moreover, in the 
meantime, circumstances had brought about a considerable 
change in the factors determining military policy. 

The imminence of war with Russia in consequence of her 
sudden attack on Afghan troops in 1885, followed by increased 
Russian activity in the improvement of communications up to 
the Afghan and Persian borders ; our responsibility — ^incurred 
by treaty — for repelling unprovoked foreign aggression on 
Afghanistan ; the annexation of Upper Bunna ; the occupation 
of Baluchistan, Gilgit and Chitral ; and the measures taken with 
the purpose of strengthening the hold of the Government over 
those outlying portions of the North-West Frontier which had 
been recognised as falling within their control by the Durand 
Frontier Agreement of 1893 with Afghanistan, had all ren- 
dered the possibility of foreign aggression more apparent and 
had accentuated the importance of frontier military controL 
At the same time any danger from the feudatory states which 
might have been anticipated in former days had disappeared. 
The chiefs had come into close contact with the Government 
of India, Their position had altered both as regards the 
strength and equipment of their forces, and the Imperial 
Service Troops system had been inaugurated on a satisfactory 
basis. 

Regarding these Imperial Service Troops a short explanation 
is necessary. Certain of the Ruling Princes had sent contin- 
gents to assist the British forces in the Afghan war of 1878-1879, 
and at the time of the Russian incident of 1885 most of them 
had come forward with offers of assistance in men, horses and 
money. Most of their* armies were then large, ill-trained and 
undisciplined and constituted a^ source of potential danger. 
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All the principal Ruling Princes, therefore, were to 

reorganise their forces by reducing their nmiilx-rs aiui h inning 
corps with improved discipline, better traiihiig mu I irun'c 
efficient armament and equipment. These ('()r[)s wer<‘ lo 
remain under the complete control, of their own rulers timing 
peace and British officers (serving under the iM)rt'ign OIIk'o of 
the Government of India) were appointed to .snjitu-vist* Ilu ir 
training under their own officei*s ; in time of war tlu*\^ were 
to be placed at the disposal of the Government of India. Ihc 
scheme proved acceptable and has been a distinct siu'cess ; I he. 
Ruling Princes who adopted it have taken a ])reat ]n’i(h' and 
interest in these forces; and the greater part of tliem have 
rendered valuable services on the frontier and overst'as. 

In the summer of 1897 there occurred on tlie NorthA\’est 
Frontier an extensive fanatical outburst against the British 
which spread in succession right along the border and called 
for the employment of considerable military forces* htdore 
peace was restored in the following spring, l.argt^ (le(a(’h“ 
ments had, however, to remain in occupation of advaiu'ed 
positions under field service conditions for some time until 
the whole question of frontier policy conhl b(; reviewed. 
In the meantime, the Russians had compU'led the M<'rv™ 
Kliushk railway to the boundary of Afghanistan, c'onstituting 
so grave a menace to his independence as to causes tin* Amir 
to consult with the Government of India regarding measures 
for counteracting its influence. The danger of locking up l.irge 
numbers of the most .efficient troops on the f rear tier, wlu'iice 
it would be dangeroirs, if not impossible, to wilhdra.w tiicm 
for operations in Afghanistan, was thus accentuated. 

The first question that confronted Lord Curzou u})on assi imiiig 
the Viceroyalty in January 1899 was that of fnuning llie 
principles for a new and definite frontier niilit[iry puli('y. 
The main principles which had been hiid down by His .Majesty's 
Government for the guidance of the Government of India wei'C : 
that no new responsibility should be und(!rtak(m on the 
frontier which was not rendered obligatory by actual stralegh.-al 
requirements ; that unnecessary interference with, tlu.: Iribt^s 
was to be avoided ; and that concentration of the troops 
should be elfected. The ensuing review 'covered tlie wlnjle 
frontier and the principles ^enunciated have been termed the 
“ Curzon Policy ” as being mainly due to, that statesman's 
personal intervention. Whatever drawbacks may have been 
ascribed to them, to them have been attributalMe the geiK^rally 

^ * It was found necessary fo mobilize nearly 70,000 troops. 
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peaceful conditions which endured on the North-West Frontier 
from 1900 till the outbreak of the world war and after.* The 
general aims and principles were stated by Lord Curzon in Ms 
budget speech of 30th March 1904 as being “ not so much to 
prevent war by preparing for it, as to produce peace by creating 
the requisite conditions,” and in the official despatches they 
were summarised somewhat as follows : — 

{a) to avoid locking up regular garrisons in costly fortified 
positions at a distance from our base, where the 
troops themselves are practically lost to the offensive 
strength of India, and in time of emergency would 
probably require additional forces to be detached from 
the Indian army for their protection ; . 

(6) inasmuch as positions or districts, wffiich had been 
taken under a greater or less degree of control by the 
Government of India, could not be left without military 
protection, to interest, as far as possible, the inhabitants 
of the localit};^ in their own defence, and at the same 
time to establish a lien upon their loyalty by enrolling 
them in varying systems of organisation as a tribal 
force to supply the local garrisons ; 

(c) to maintain movable columns of regular troops at bases 
within or contiguous to the administrative frontier of 
India, ready to march at a moment’s notice to the 
relief or defence of the advanced positions : further to 
connect the cantonments in which the movable columns 
are quartered wdth the military resources of India by 
means of light railways joined to the main railway 
systems. 

In the next seven years the army was to be reorganised, 
redistributed and re-equipped. The necessity of such reforms 
had become and continued to be increasingly apparent until 
the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 placed the relations of 
the two countries on a more friendly basis. . This necessity was 
due to the closer proximity to our North-West' Frontier which 
Russia attained ; to the growing power of Afghanistan ; and 
to our increased responsibilities on the North-West Frontier. 
Moreover, in the Budget Debate of 1903 in the Indian Legis- 
lative Council, Lord Curzon drew attention to the world changes 
that were affecting Asia and which would, as he said, “ have 



* Although to a certain extent this policy failed in 1919 and, owing to its 
having contributed in part to our difficulties in 1915-1919, has had to be 
reversed in some particulars, the causes ol the failure could in no way 
been foreseen in the period under review. 
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an effect upf)n India that is at present but dindy disccniicd." 
He pointed out how India was being brought more inU* loueh 
with European nations and Asiatic empires aiul slaies and 
that consequently it could no longer be said Hint (be foringn 
policy of India had little to do with any other foreign nation. 
Pie continued “ The geographical position of India will more 
and more push her into the forefront of inh'rnalioiial poli(i(’s. 
She v/ill more and more become the strategical Ironiier of the 
British Empire. All these are circumstances that should give 
us food for reflection, and that impose upon ns the duly of 
incessant watchfulness and precaution. They require that our 
forces shall be in a high state of efficiency, our defences secure, 
and our schemes of policy carefully worked out and defined.” 

It may appear unfortunate that this point of view was not 
kept more in mind after 1907 and in 1912, when the ” Army 
in India Committee ” was appointed to considfT and rejiort 
whether anj'' measures for the reduction of military ('xpeiuliture 
were compatible with the efficient mainteiumce of the aimy 
having regard to the obligations it might be <';dled on to mc‘(T 
during the next few years. But the Russian mi'iiacc liad disap- 
peared for Hie time ; the Amir Plabibiiila of Afghanistan was 
not unfriendly ; the foreign relations of the Em])in; gave little 
warning of the world calamity to come; India was a jioor 
country, whose form of government nec(‘ssilat('d a small 
budget with low taxation; and there was great lu’ed for 
increased expenditure on social and economic reforms and 
development. In 1885, the Russian attack on Afghans had 
brought about a large increase of military expenditure, but in 
the following years the operations in lIp]K'r Biinna, (he 
financial crisis owing to the depreciation of tla; rupee, the 
series of expeditions on the North-West PTonlier from 18P5 - 1898 
and the famine of 1896 had caused the reducHon of all 
the ordinary military estimates to the lowest pracHcahle 
limits. The South African war and the ineniasing Russian 
menace showed clearly, however, by 1900 tliat re;organisa(ion 
and re-equipment could not be delayed ; and funds, at first 
not available, accrued by reason of the savings due to (he loan, 
for Imperial service in South Africi^, and elsewhere, of a part 
of the Army from India, and then for a period became aniuiaily 
available owing to the exceptional prosperity enjoyed by India. 

The reorganisation and redistribution undertaken" diiting 
the period 1900-1908 remained practically unaltered till Hie 
outbreak of war, and it is necessary to refer to some of these 
relorrhs to allow of a proper understanding of the military 
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situation in India in 1914, During thft years 1900-1903 
every branch of military policy and every part of the army 
were submitted to exhaustive examination with a view to 
putting matters on a more efficient basis. Some of the most 
pressing deficiencies were rectified forthwith, but most of the 
larger questions, with the material collected for their proper 
consideration, were kept pending the arrival of Lord Kitchener, 
who had been nominated as Commander-in-Chief in India as 
soon as his services could be made available after the South 
African war. 

Shortly after his arrival Lord Kitchener intimated officially 
his disagreement with the system of military administration 
and suggested radical changes ; but within a few days he 
withdrew his memorandum and continued his investigations 
for the reorganisation and redistribution of the army, A 
year later, however, he returned to the charge and his scheme 
and memorandum on the subject were communicated to His 
Majesty’s Government in the summer of 1904 by Lord Curzon 
when he proceeded home for some months before assuming 
his extension of office as Viceroy. The question was raised 
on Lord Ciirzon’s return to India by the Secretary of State 
and resulted in a complete change of system. As the Govern- 
ment of India considered that to avoid a military autocracy 
it was essential that they should possess a second expert 
opinion upon matters of military importance and as in the 
system decided upon by His Majesty’s Government there 
was no such provision, Lord Curzon found himself unable to 
undertake the responsibility of introducing a system which 
he considered unsuitable and mischievous ; and he resigned. 

The Mesopotamia Commission Report considered this system 
as contributing to the errors of judgment and shortcomings 
in the conduct of the operations and their opinion is to some 
extent supported by the evidence of the two General Officers 
who succeeded Lord Kitchener as Commanders-in-Chief — 
Sir O'Moore Creagh and Sir Beauchamp Duff. The Report 
describes the position as follows ; “ The whole of the adminis- 
trative and executive work of the army became concentrated 
in the hands of one man, who has a duality of responsibility, 
for he is both Military Member of Council and Commander-in- 
Chief. Being the only military representative on the Viceroy’s 
Council it is his duty to be present at the meetings of the 
Executive Council. The two Army Departments, namely, 
that of which the Commander-in-Chief in his capacity as such 
is the head and that of which the Commander-in-Chief in his 
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capacity as Military Member . of Council is also Hic in -ad, 
are. botii permanently located in Simla;" and in (heir 
" Recommendations" they say, " It is clear i hat I lu' eoiul )iiia t i( iU 
of the duties of Commander-m-Chief in lialia and Milil.uy 
Member of Ccnmdl cannot adequately be perfotnied lt\’ -.my 
one man in time of wm and that tiie existinjj; <ir.'>;;ini>ar!on 
is at once over-centralised at its head and cninbrniis in ils 
duality below." It is no part of this Iiistory to discuses (iie, 
merits and demerits of this question, l3n{ it may i>e sfat«'d 
confidently that the higher military autliorilii'S at homr and 
in India have been, and are still, averse to any rer'cvsion io Ihe 
former arrangement which had been stigmatised by J..ord 
Kitchener as one of dual control and divided responsibihiy ; 
and they consider that by amending procedure and by 
relieving the Commander-in-Chief of stane of his responsibilil ies, 
the system can be placed on a proper footing, d'lu' Mesopo- 
tamia Commission appear to have had some dif'tieiiUy in 
understanding the question and they havi' included in their 
report a curious inaccuracy with regard to die loi ation of 
Army Headquarters at Simla.‘*' 

Just before Lord Kitchener’s arrival, the (i(>\’eniment. of 
India accepted the following principles put forward hy (h'tnu'al 
Sir Power Palmer, then officiating as Coinmander-iii-Chief, 
to form the basis of the reorganisation of the. army: “'Ihe 
object that should be aimed at is a rcdistiibiidon of troiips 
followed by a fresh grouping of Districts and Cuminaiuis, 
which would enable each military area to providi' its dermile, 
quota to the field army with the least possible dislocation, witii 
districts and brigades, if possible, taking tlieir filaces in the 
field under the commanders who had trained tlie various 
units in peace, and leaving sufficient troo].)s in obliga.1ury 
garrisons to hold the country in rear." Lord Kitclu'iier’s 
scheme presented in 1903 was framed in accordance with these 
principles, with a Divisional instead of a .District organisation, 
as being better suited to meet field service conditions on or 
across the North-West Frontier. He considered (wisting 

* “ Simla, as is well known, is a hilltop in the Himalayiis on tin; borders of 
Nepal," and they continued to animadvert on its renio’teness a.nd inaccessi- 
bility. In point of fact. Simla is 400 miles fr«^ the Nepal border and it i.s 
connected by a railway line 58 miles.long, as well as by a good mot(»r road, 
with the main broad gauge railways of India ; and, as distanras i^u in India, 
it is within an easy railway journey of Delhi, .Lahore. Bcnnbay and Calcntlaj 
while it is nearer Lahore, Rawalpindi, Peshawa^- and the main military 
cantonments of Northern India than any of the other large centre, s. More-- 
over it is essential in a country like India that military headquarters .should 

be at the same centre as the chief civiJ government. 
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arrangements unsatisfactory in the following main respects: 
the field army was insufficient having special regard to the 
fact that the Home authorities could give no guarantee as to 
the date of arrival of reinforcing troops* from England and 
overseas ; the numbers of troops allotted for internal security 
were considered excessive in consideration of the improved 
communications and the assistance: that should be got from 
the volunteers and police ; the ■ distribution of troops was 
unsatisfactory, the number of small stations being too great 
and the concentration of field army brigades being desirable, 
while each divisional area ought tO contain not only the field 
army division but also the troops required for the internal 
security of the area ; and munitions of war should be increased, 
by the establishment of more local manufactures and the 
accumulation of adequate reserves, to render India independent 
of England for several months. 

The scheme was drawn up primarily to meet the contingency 
of war with Russia on or beyond the North-West Frontier, 
and it marked a distinct advance in the organisation, command 
and training of the army. It was never completed. The 
Anglo- Japanese alliance, the Russo-Japanese war, and the 
Anglo-Russian convention altered the whole situation, and 
Lord Kitchener himself, before he left India, acquiesced in, 
if he did not initiate, a considerable reduction in military 
expenditure and a relinquishment of part of the increases and 
additions he had advocated in men, buildings, munitions and 
stores. 

The “ Army in India ” Committee of 1912 again reviewed 
the whole military position having regard to the altered 
situation, and their “ Majority Report ” defined the conditions 
governing the upkeep of the military force in India as follows : — • 

“(i) Maintaining internal security and tranquillity. 

“(ii) Being in a position to deal with the States and frontier 
tribes which adjoin India, in so far as they may be 
likely to be hostile. 

"(hi) Being able, in the event of war with a great outside . 

Power, e.g., Russia, to hold our own pending 
reinforcement from Home.” 

They went on to reject^ the idea that it was “the duty 
of the Government of India to maintain forces out of Indian 

* This applied also to munitions. I 

t It is to be remembered i?i considering this question that India does, not i 

enjoy the same unrestricted privileges of membership of the Empire as the j 

self-governing Dominions. • . ' 
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revenues, in readine*ss for Imperial service outside India, in 
excess of the forces required for self defence;” and, afdr 
alluding to the many precedents for the employnu'iil nl Indian 
contingents for Imperial purposes at Imperial t‘\i)eus(‘, liu'y 
coritiniKid, ” Indeed, in the event of a grave rnu'rgmey arising 
which threatens the integrity of the British Emi>ne, all parts 
of the Empire must be prepared to run risks in su]>porl (>1 ihe 
forces operating at the decisive point. We an' llK'n'inif' <>f 
opinion that, while the army in India should noi bc' sjx'citicaiiy 
maintained for the purpose of meeting extt'rnal obligations 
of an Imperial character, it should be so organised and equippiM 
as to be capable of affording ready overseas co-operation, wlien 
the situation in India allows of it, in such direc'tion as His 
Majesty’s Government may determine.” They n'commeiided 
that the field army should consist of seven divisions, live c'avalry 
brigades, and certain army troops, as being the force llu'y 
considered necessary* to deal with a combinati(m against India 
of Afghanistan and the tribes on the North-West Idvaitit-r ;t 
and they further recommended that tlie annual military 
expenditure should be limited to 19-5 million pounds sterling. 

The Committee consisted of Field -Mai shal l.ord Nieliolson 
(President), Lieutenant-Generals Sir lYrcy l.ake and Sir 
Robert .Scallon, and .Sir William Meyer, tlie h'inanee. number 
of the Governor-General’s Council. The Maijority Report 
(drawn up by Lord Nicholson and Sir William Miyer) did not 
meet the views of the other two members and tlu'y submitted 
a separate report, disagreeing in several purtic'ulars with tlie 
Majority Report, the main difference that wo arc liere concc'nied 
.with being that they considered “that then^ are strong 
.grounds for the conclusion that a field army of less than nine 
divisions and five cavalry brigades will not bt'. ade(|uate to 
deal satisfactorily with a combination against us f)f Afgluuustan 
and the tribes on the North-West Frontier, if any hoptb is to 
be entertained of bringing the operations to a. rea.sona.bly 
rapid conclusion.” * 

* The Committee had placed the maintenance of iiit(!rn;il .siicurity ami 
tranquillity as the first condition governing the .size of tho army and they 
.stated that they considered that Lord Kitchener had lieen umluly ojitimistic 
in relegating it to a position of minor imp^prtance and in reduc.lng tho size 
of the force allotted to that duly. In their review of the question tiiey 
increased the latter force again and this ipso facto led to a reduction of the 
field ai'my. 

t Their contention was " we hold that in present conditions, if we provide 
a field army fully adequate to deal with the n'raximurn external dau!.'i.n- to 
which India is now exposed, i.e., a war with Afghanistan in combination 
with the tribes, this army will also suffice to meet any minor coutin!.n;ncy 
.ar-sing elsewhere." 
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The Secretary of State accepted generally the recommenda- 
tions of the Majority Report, asked for a general assurance 
from the Government of India that the limits within which 
military expenditure in the immediate future would be confined * 

would be on similar lines to the recommendations of the 
Majority Report, and stated that until they were in a position 
to give such an assurance he wwild fiind it difficult to deal 
with any separate proposals, involving expense, on measures 
recommended by the Committee. The whole question was 
still under discussion when war broke out. 

The outstanding point to be noted in connection with the 
above is that, with the annual expenditure so limited, the 
field army recommended could not be equipped on a scale 
which would render it fit to meet a European army on equal 
terms ; foi at that period all European Powers had increased, 
or were increasing, their military expenditure, in order to 
equip their armies with the latest scientific and mechanical 
inventions. The result was to be seen in Mesopotamia. 

Economy had become a tradition, and the inherent military 
risks attaching to such a policy had also become a tradition ; 
risks, moreover, which were generally undertaken successfully 
and which, amid general plaudits, had built up the British 
Empire ; and consequently British officers have always been 
found ready to take the risks, whose dangers as professional 
soldiers they thoroughly understood, in the firm belief that it 
was a necessary part of their British birthright. 

The total strength of the army in India had varied from 

74.000 British and 139,000 Indian ranks in 1890 to about 

76.000 British and 159,000 Indian ranks in 1914. The strength 
of the field army had, however, varied considerably in the same 
period, and although nominally it amounted, under Lord 
Kitchener’s scheme, to nine divisions and eight cavalry brigades, 
in 1913 only six divisions and six cavalry brigades were fully 
equipped, plans had only been made out for the movement 
of five divisions and four cavalry brigades, and it was admitted 
that it would take months before the whole of the field army 
could be placed on the frontier in readiness for active service.* 

The Commander-in-Chief, Sir O’Moore Creagh, in his evidence 
before the Mesopotamia Commission shows that he was v/eil 
aware of these deficiencies and stated that his representations 
on the matter had no result. Sir Beauchamp Duff, who 
succeeded him, had n?)t been long enough in the countryt 

* Army in India Committee Report. * 

f Although in the Indian Army, he had, been employed in the Ind^ Office 
at Home for about four and a half years. 
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when war broke out to have had time to invosligatf. or mpe 
successfully with, the question ; and he had io make i)est 
of matters as he found them, . 

By August 1914, the different factors wliicli govern I he 
employment of tlic army had developed so that Hghan and 
tribal aggression combined with internal iinn'st liati Itec'oine 
the chief dangers. The Anglo- Ru.ssian convt'iriioii had stood 
the strain of great divergency of interests in Asia,, ('s])(M'ially in 
Persia and Afghanistan,* and our mutual relations liad much 
improved. It was, indeed, to the interests of both nations that 
this should be the case ; for the Germaii-x\ustri(m alliance, its 
policy in the Balkans, the increasing German influence in 
Turkish affairs, and the Young Turks’ exploitation of tlie Pan- 
Islamic and Pan-Turanian movements were likely to be eciually 
harmful for both nations. In consequence tlie Russian menace 
had for the time being ceased to be a governing factor. 

The Amir Plabibulla of Afghanistan was frankly displeas(‘d 
at the Anglo-Ru.ssian conventiem and in cons{'(piencc' lu* had at 
first grown much less friendly towards ns. lie reversed the 
policy of his father by facilitating tlie acquisition of arms by 
his own tribesmen and by those in our sphere of control, over 
the latter of whom he exercised a considerable influence both 
in religion and politics. But by 1914 lie had begun to 
realise that there were dangers to his own independence in the 
policy he had at first pursued ; and oiir frontier officials uikUt- 
stood that, as he had a difficult game to play to hold his own 
among his own subjects, it was safer to judge iiim by bis actions 
rather than by his words. 

There was a strong anti-British section, in the country lieaded 
by the Mullahs (Musalman priests) and also, it was generally 
believed, backed by the influence of the Amir’s brother Nasniilu, 
who since his return from England in 1895 had shown .strong 
anti-British tendencies; and this party— in touch with ilie 
Pan-Islamism of the Young Turk party — had always a, pojmlar 
grievance against us in the territories on our NortU-Wt'.sl 
Frontier, which are inhabited by Patliaii tribes and which many 
Afghans profess to claim as rightly pertaining to Afghanistan. 
There were the usual intrigues against the throiui a.n<l tlua-o 
were continuous opportunities for ffiction along the frontier 
where our respective frontier tribes were under loose and 
inadequate control. For some years the Afghan army had been 
tra.ining under Turkish instructors; they were possessed of 

* The Amir of Afghanistan had declined to subscribe to the convention, 
but Jlus^ia had agreed to waive the point. 
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nearly four hundred guns—about one , hundred being of 
European manufacture-— and the arms factory at Kabul was 
turning out an unknown* number of guns, modern rifles and 
ammunition. The strength of the Afghan army was estimated 
at about 60,000 regulars, backed by a number of irregulars 
varying, according to the locality, to a maximum of about 
100,000 at any one time. The whole situation was full of 
uncertainties and consequently gave rise to considerable 
anxiety. 

Within the area in our sphere of control the Amir kept up 
regular pro- Afghan agencies— for some years Nasrulla had 
control of these— and subsidised many of the principal men 
among our tribes ; although, with tw'o or three exceptions, 
the tribal militias fulfilled their purpose, there were at times 
signs that our system of non-intervention and of allowances 
paid to the tribes for their pacific co-operation did not really 
afford adequate control ; so that the general view among our 
frontier officials was that in the event of hostilities with 
Afghanistan we should have most of our own frontier tribes 
also against us. 

Inter-communication among the tribes themselves had also 
improved, and in consequence there was always the possibility 
that, were their susceptibilities to become affected by any 
considerable religious movement, we mig|]it have to face a large 
and partially organised rising along the whole frontier. Many 
•Of the tribesmen had received a full military training in the 
ranks of our regular or irregular units and were well acquainted 
with our principles and methods of warfare ; this knowledge, 
added to their own natural aptitude for fighting and with their 
martial qualities kept alert by constant tribal fights and blood 
feuds, constituted them rather formidable opponents. Their 
fighting strength was estimated at about 350,000, of whom 
about a quarter possessed modern rifles. In considering the 
potential dangers of the situation, the inaccessibility and remote- 
ness from main railways and roads of these frontier areas must 
be borne in mind ; for these facts and the warlike capacity of 
the tribesmen had in the past compelled us to employ forces 
disproportionate to the armed strength and military resources 
of the territories we had to deal with ; moreover, we had, except 
in a few minor instances, flever inflicted such a crushing defeat 
on them as to leave the memory of it long in their minds ; 
and it is a necessity, arising from the nature of our rule and 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

* This was owing to the strict secrecy maintained by the Amir and to our 
deliberate policy of non-intervention and abstention from espionage. 
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existence in India,, that we should from the oidsel Ciu-ry the 
war into the enemy’s country. Any permaivnl omipaliuH of 
tribal territory was at this stage considered lo be' unjiisiihalilc 
and all that could be done was to keep milibiry forces in 
readiness to act at the shortest notice. 

Internaliy the situation had passed inio a. phase. I ho 
loyalty to British suzerainty of the feudatory slaies liad !:rown 
as it became increasingly apparent to tln'iii tliat llu'ir inli'n'sis 
and ours were identical and that we had no desires ui- inlcutioii 
to interfere with their independence. Biilish rule in India, 
depends on the firmness, justice and impartiality ol its adininis'- 
tration, and its success is due to a great extent to onr capacity 
for governing Asiatic peoples and to our military sii]-)eriority. 
Although it is alien rule, no government of India. — owing to 
its size and its diversity of races and creeds — can be. other than 
alien and any government must be as dependent as we are on 
the personal self-interest, or hereditary connections, of its 
indigenous agencies of administration. 

Up to the present there is no definite national feeling among 
the majority of its three hundred odd million inliabilants — 
of whom about one three-hundredth part are really literate ; 
but it has commenced to grow. Improved communicatioias 
(internally and externally), the spread of education, the Japanese 
victories in Manchuria, emigration to British dominions, the 
increasing number of cheap vernacular Uewspapjers, anrl the 
extended use of the English language all help to this end. In 
the process of evolution, agitators found tlieir oj'»}>ortuiiil 3 ^ and 
—though, in 1914, the majority of the population wen; coni ented 
and were likely to be only passive spectators in cast' of trouble- 
unrest, agitation, attempts to corrupt tlie Indian army and 
sedition have created a feeling during the last six (jr scve.n years 
that at times has caused the Government somt' uuxit;iy and 
led our enemies to believe that India was ripe for revolt. 'J'hc 
Army in India Committee in their review of the question i n 1913 
had come to the conclusion that a cousidej-a,bl(' proi)ortiini of 
the army had to be allotted for the purposes of inlenia.1 control 
and security ; and in this connection it musl not bt; overlooked 
that the number of male Europeans and Anghvlndians in 
India, including aliens and males of all ages, amounted in 1914 
only to 144,000, of whom 118,000* belonged to the army or 
volunteers. " 

On the outbreak of war the army was organised in two armies 
of ten divisional and four brigade ar^s and provided a field 
army of seven and. one-third divisions, five cavalry brigades 
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and certain army troops. A field army, division* * * § contained 
three infantry brigades (each consisting of one British and three 
Indian infantry battalionsf), one Indian cavalry regiment, J 
one brigade field artiller}^ (armed with 18-pounder quick-firing 
guns), two mountain batteries (armed with 10-pounders), two 
companies of sappers and miners, one pioneer battalion, one 
divisional signal company and many other ancillary units ; and 
a cavalry brigade comprised one horse artillery battery with 
ammunition column, one British and two Indian cavalry 
regiments. In addition to the above there were about 23,000 
Imperial Service Troops, 40,000 Volunteers (of whom more 
than half were cadets or railway employes) and 34,000 Frontier 
Militia, Levies and Military Police. 

The field army was deficient of certain equipment ; it was 
equipped and organised for warfare on the frontier of India 
and " was not well found for an expedition overseas ";§ there 
, was only sufficient clothing and boots for six divisions and six 
cavalry brigades ; motor transport, though ordered from Home 
for experimental purposes, had not arrived ; there was no 
reserve of the new short rifles (in fact only the field army units 
had these, the remainder of the army having still the old rifle) ; 
there was only suflicient material for the manufacture in the 
country of four million rounds of small arms ammunition ; 
aviation was in an initial and experimental stage and there 
were only four aeroplanes in the country ; there was no wireless 
telegraphic apparatus and the telephone equipment was not 
sufficient for warfare against European troops. The British 
units were dependent on drafts from England to replace casual- 
ties on any but a very minor scale ; the Indian army reserve 
of about 33,000 was inefficient ; the reserve of British 
officers for the Indian army only numbered forty ; and the 

* Combatant strength about 13,000. 

f Infantry battalions were each organised in four double companies, with 
sixteen British and sixteen Indian officers ; British officers commanded the 
battalion and the double companies and held the appointments of adjutant, 
quarteimaster, signalling, scout and transport officers, and Indian officers 
commanded companies and half-companies, bearing the titles of Subadar 
and Jemadar respectively ; the senior Subadar had the rank of Subadar 
Major with certain additional duties and privileges and one of the Jemadars 
was Indian adjutant. Shortly after the outbreak of war the British organ- 
isation of companies and platoons W'as adopted, the commands being held 
by British and Indian officers respectiv<^ly. 

I Cavalry regiments were organised in four squadrons, with sixteen British 
and seventeen Indian officers. The former commanded the regiment and 
squadrons and the latter “ troops.” There was one Risaldar Major, three 
Risaldars, four Ressaidarf and nine Jemadars. 

§ Sir Beauchamp Dufl’s evidence before the Mesopotamia Commission. 
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number of Britisl}. medical officers had Ihmui HCoL;nised 
for many years as being quite inadequate for uuibilisation 
requirements. Some of the deficiencies were on (ho, poini of 
being made good ” but in. the main reliaiKH.' liad boi-n piaeed 
on obtaining what was required from .I-Uigland out the mil brt;:rk 
of hostilities. The contingency that tlie ICniiun' ^votlld 
involved in a world war at the same time (hat .India would 
require her deficiencies to be made good had not Ix'iui allowed 
for; the question was in fact under discn.ssion when war 
broke out. 

Conditions in India rendered it impossihh' 1o <'xi)aiul her 
military forces and to supplement deficiencies in munitions and 
equipment without assistance from the United Kingdcim, and 
from there for many months after the oulbieak of wav no 
appreciable assistance was forthcoming. It is diilK'uii (or i hose 
who have not spent some years in India to nsahsi^ llu' ('om- 
plexities of the situation ^ and consequently some digression is 
made here to attempt a very brief suniniiiry of (lie main 
directions wherein lay the difficullies, India is not one v'ounlry, 
but is a collection of countries,' kept together by (hdr common 
British government and cominising a variety ui races wiih 
different creeds and languages wliicli oiler as distincl. sepanite 
nationalities as any continent. The prominence and imjxMianee 
of the caste system limits recruiting for the military r.ervices 
to certain races and demands an almost universal adin.-sioii to 
hereditary employment or occupation, it was estimated, a{t(n' 
an exhaustive enquiry during the war, that, of (Im three 
hundred odd million inhabitants, the total mnnbi r of males of 
military age fit and suitable for military service did not exceed 
ten million. Many of the people are still in a <|uasi -aboriginal 
state ; a still larger number, owing to climatic t'.onditioiis, have 
failed to attain normal development or have <l('generated ; 
another vast section comprises the so-called d{^pr('SS('d classes 
who are generally below normal development and an', ]n{,)rc- 
over, so looked down upon by the military classes as to r('ud(;r 
their employment together in equal positions in any militaiy 
unit quite impossible ; there are several races wla^se religio'ti 
prohibits, under pain of eternal damnation, tlui taking of life 
in any form ; and, finally, there arc tlio.se peoples whose martial 
traditions have faded through long yGars of peace and growing 
prosperity. 

“ In the days prior to British rule, armies were little more 
than bands of mercenaries or adventuress assembled for some 
enterprise and attracted by the hope of plunder, rather than 
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an organised force maintained for the protection of the State. 
....... The Indian army of the eighteenth and the early 

part of the nineteenth century was an army of adventurers 
The Company's troops, which were purely mer- 
cenary in character, disappeared in the convulsion of 1857 
with few exceptions, and thereafter recruitment was limited 
to those castes and races which had proved their worth 
and steadfastness.” (Records of the Government of India.) 

After the mutiny, the Hindustani sepoy — hitherto the 
mainstay of the Bengal Army — was condemned in the mass ; 
the ensuing experiment of recruiting from the lower classes 
proved disastrous ; and the need for efficiency, financial con- 
siderations and the policy of maintaining a definite proportion 
of British to Indian troops led more and more to recruitment 
only of the material considered best. Consequently, and as a 
a sudden expansion on a large scale was never anticipated, 
until the world war the exploitation of the full man-power of 
India for military purposes had not been considered. The idea 
of a short service system with a large active reserve had been 
considered as unsuitable to the conditions of the country and 
to some extent politically undesirable ; and the long service 
organisation with the small — and as it happened inefficient — 
reserve was not calculated to meet the wastage of modern 
warfare. Compulsory military service has never yet been 
imposed in India, and as it would afiect only a small part of 
the population could not be regarded as equitable. 

Another of the difficulties is the diversity of languages. 
Recruits can usually only talk their owm dialect, and have to 
be taught to read and write in the regimental schools, where 
it was not always possible or politic to confine the teaching 
to Hindustani* ; in consequence the army speaks many dialects 
and the British officer serving with it must have a working 
colloquial knowledge of Hindustani and at least one other 
dialect. The Indian soldier possesses admirable military 
qualities ; hardy and courageous, he is most amenable to 
discipline and when war broke out there was almost universally 
a spirit of camaraderie between British officers and their men 
that the efforts of agitators had done little to loosen and which 
ill the war itself induced the Indian soldier, time and again, 

* There is no lingua franm; Hindustani, the most common language, is 
in two dialects, Urdu and Hindi, each with a different script after its parent 
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to follow his Britisli^leaders under unaccustomed conditions to 
almost certain deatli.'-^ 

The war proved what has been always in i ndia , nmnely, 

that to get the best out of the Indian soldiii', it is cssciitial 
that he should be commanded and led in arlion bs' a I’.rilislj 
oilicer who knows and understands him-f For uny ('xpiuision 
of the Indian army, therefore, Britisli ollicers who k!u;w (iu; 
language by which the men had to be trainc'd wrr(' rtHinin d 
in considerable numbers; and they wen' exiiaoidimuiiy 
difficult to obtain. The War Office had :it tlu' oiilstd taken 
10 per cent, of the whole number in tlie Indian army for the 
European war and they recruited for the same piir])ose many 
others who hy past experience and linguistic qnaiilicalions 
would in most cases have been more useful to llie Ihnjnre if 
they had been sent to India. British civilians in .India in 
peace time are only employed to a limited extent and those 
generally in the supervising ranks of essential t)ccu]>a lions or 
industries, from which, therefore, only a small peiTc'idagt^ ('ould 
be spared in war time. Indian officers, ev(ai it lh<'y had been 
forthcoming in sufficient numbers, had not tlie iio(’('ssa,ry 
education, training or prestige to take tin; pla<a' of Britisii 
officers to any appreciable extent. Most of lliom had bean 
promoted from the ranks and only a very small percentage 
knew English. Attempts before the war to increase; tlie 


* Message from H.M. the King-Emperor to the Indian Army and (he hnpenai 
Service Ti'oops, delivered by H.R.H. the Duke of Coiinaiight in laying tin! 
foundation stone of the All India War Memoi-ial at DoUii in ^■ehnlary 1021 : -- 
“ The great war from which our Empii'c has emerged victorious involv(‘d 
the most powerful nations of the earth aitd spread over vast seas and e( uitiiients. 
From the crowded record here and there certain features slaiul clearly out, 
arresting the attention and admiration of the world to-day and ciniming 
with confidence the verdict of posterity. In this hnnourable* eompanj' 
the Indian Army has an assured place. 

" Scattered far and wide under alien skies, in adversity and in (dumj-'h, 
the Indian troops played their part with stout and galiant Jicarls. Fnu' 
to their traditions, they answered the Empire’s call witli soldierly tiiscijiline 
and fortitude, and staunch in the loyalty they have ever display eti t.o tiio 
Throne and person of their King-Emperor, they made this ranse their own 
and willingly laid down their lives for their Sovereign. 

“ Gratitude for loyalty such as this lies deep in mj'’ heart and is Iteyoud 
the power of words. They did their duty.” 

t It is true that there were many occasions in the war when young lndi;in 
soldiers followed gallantly British officersr, they hardly knew, and utlun- 
instances where they were rallied„and held positions before fierce attacks by 
the action of individual British N.C.Os. and soldiers ])osted among them 
from some neighbouring unit. But the writer has discxissed the qiiestion 
with many officers of Indian experience who served with their units in the 
field during the war, and their almost unanimdfis opinion is that it was only 
the officers who' knew and understood their men who obtained the finest 
results. 
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numbers of direct commissions to Indian gentlemen of higher 
education had not been very successful, as the best of this 
class preferred the higher emoluments and greater prizes of 
civil employment. The Indian officer commanded a troop or 
platoon’^ and in practice the interior economy of the unit was 
to a great extent in their hands, owing to the social and religious 
questions affected ; and much of the value of the Indian army 
was due to their loyalty, ability and training. It has often 
been asked why Indian officers were restricted to the lower 
grades and before the war it was a matter of considerable 
controversy for some time, which lack of space forbids us to 
discuss here. It must be acknowledged, however, that what- 
ever the Indian gentleman of modem times may attain to in 
this direction, it is an unquestionable fact that had not his 
predecessors been less efficient leaders of men than the British 
officer, we should not now occupy the position in India which 
we do ; and it must alwaj^-s be questionable policy to officer 
alien oriental races with any but the best available material. 

As regards medical arrangements, although there was suffi- 
cient equipment for hospital units for a field army of seven and 
one-third divisions and five cavalry brigades for frontier opera- 
tion conditions, there was a deficienc}^ of some three hundred 
to four hundred medical officers and two hundred assistant 
surgeons for even this standard ; and the medical institutions 
in the country were not of a nature to be able to give much , 

assistancef. Lord Kitchener had relied, in the event of war, 
on obtaining the necessary additional trained personnel from 
overseas and he had altered the organisation of the Army 
Bearer Corps from an active strength of 6,000 to an active 
strength of 1,500 with a reserve of 4,500, which was unfortunate, 
as it never reached a strength of more than one hundred and 
while Lord Nicholson’s Committee had recommended an 


* The Indian officer commanded a company .under the old “double-company” 
organisation ; when the British organisation of companies and platoons 
was introduced into the Indian infantry, he commanded a platoon. 

I The medical colleges in India train and give degrees to assistant and 
sub-assistant surgeons who are generally Indian born and educated and in 
most cases in Government employ. The former, usually of European or 
mixed parentage, get four years’ training and are qualified for practice in 
India, those in military and civil employ being under a definite obligation 
to serve overseas. The latter, mt?Stly Indians, get three years’ training and 
are qualified as Indian doctors, those in civil employ being under no obligation 
to serve overseas, which in the majority of cases they declined to volunteer 
for during the war. 

I The men who form this cc^ps in India are a special race dating from the 
days when most people in India travelled in " palanquins ” ; nowadays 
these men are few in number and require^ continual practice to keep them 
efi&cient in the performance of their duties.* , 
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increase of the active strength of tlic Army llt'an r f i)rj>s to 
4,500* they considered that the deiicicncy in imiiu'd inrdical 
personnel should, in case of mobilization, In' nbtainrci frotn 
Great Britain or, if she was at war, by iinproviM'd m-ra.ii.-ManoiiLs 
or from the Dominions and, under tlu' th iKna r< tnx- idion, 
from neutral nations. 

India’s industrial development was so biM'ku.! rd ii was 

said that it was not possible for tier to e(|uip <'ompifl-ly froisi 
her own resources even one infantry soldier. I ler aiinnal nut- 
turn of rifles was only nine thousand, of slicil (waMil y-i'our 
thousand, of quick-firing field artillery only Ihe \'e!y small 
number of guns required to replace ordinary wastage and of 
small-arm ammunition fifty-tw'^o million rounds ; machine 
guns, heavy artillery and many classes of si all were not made 
in the country at all. For expansion, men, machinery, tools 
and material had to come from Home, where a.hvady tlu're 
was a shortage; and the same applied to railway, telegraph 
and telephone material and in fact to practically exa-rv arlic.le 
of military equipment, except clothing and boots. At the 
outbreak of war all the pilots and students at I lie a\'iution 
school w'ere sent home and given up to the War ( )Chei', and when 
the latter were able many months afterwards to send out tlie. 
first two aeroplanes, aviators had to be l)orrowe<l Iroiu the 
Dominions. And so it went on. From thi' very comimnce-- 
ment India denuded herself freely, and that she eould not give 
more was due to her conditions and to the same, fae.t tliat 
hampered operations in Europe, namely, tlu* laek of national 
organisation of the resources of the Unite.rl Kingdtun and the 
Empire for purposes of war. 

During the period that the danger from Russian aggression 
appeared greatest. His Majesty’s Government had aec<‘ple,d the 
responsibility of providing reinforcements for India, from over- 
seas in the event of war. About 19 U, when war with Germany 
appeared a possibility, the thoughts of the General Staff at the 
War Office turned to the assistance that India, miglit l>c able 
to render the Empire in time of need. Thc-re is evidence to 
show that during the next two years some, members of Hie 
General Staff both at the War Office and at Army IIea,d<.piarlers, 
India, were discussing this question among Ihemselves, but 
apparently without the kncTwledge of the higher civil authorities 
in either country. In December 1912 this discussion resulted 
in the preparation by the General Staf at the War Ollice of a 
draft letter from the Army Council to’ the India Office asking 

^ * When war broke out the active strength was 3, 1 SU. 
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definitely the extent to which India would “ be prepared tc ' 

co-operate with the Imperial Forces by the despatch and 
maintenance of reinforcements in the event of a serious war 
breaking out in Europe in which Great Britain is involved/’ 

At that time, however, the Army in India Committee was 
still conducting its investigations and the draft was held over 
pending the publication of its report, which was considered 
likely to throw some light on the subject ; the letter was 
finally despatched to the India Office on the 31st July 1913 
and forwarded by them to the Government of India, for an 
expression, of the latter’s views, on the 22nd August 1913, 

After long and careful consideration, the Government of India 
replied on the 30th July 1914 saying that under normal con- 
ditions the Army Council could rely on getting two divisions 
and one cavalry brigade from India, which might be increased 
under abnormal conditions and at some risk to India by another 
division, but that such increase could not be counted on with 
any degree of certainty. This reply was not received in 
London till after the outbreak of war. 

Wlien war broke out with Turkey, the General Staff at the 
War Office was fully occupied “with the operations in Western 
Europe— the main theatre of operations. The number of 
officers trained and qualified to deal with plans of operations, 
involving large political and strategical issues, was strictly 
limited. Most of them had accompanied the army in the 
field, whose demands were generally the first to be met. A 
reserve of such officers was almost totally lacking owing mainly 
to the fact that a General Staff, in the modern sense of the 
word, was a comparatively recent institution. Consequently, 
it may be said that the conduct of a co-ordinated campaign 
against Turkey under the proper auspices of a General Staff 
was not possible, without recalling to London several officers 
whose services were at the time required urgently in the field, 
unless there were specially cogent reasons for such a course. 

The duties of the General Staff in peace time include the 
collection and collation of information concerning probable 
theatres of operations and the preparation of projects, or plans, 
for possible military operations in these theatres. Before the 
war an arrangement had leeen come to between the General 
Staff at the War Office and the General Staff at Indian Army 
Headquarters allotting certain areas for which each would be 
responsible as regards t^^e collection and coUation of information 
(implying inferentially also the preparation of plans for opera- 
tions). Under this arrangement ‘the General Staff in India 

• « * ! 
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was responsible for the Persian Gulf including the ]X)rt of Basra 
and for a portion of Arabia ; and the General Stall' a,t tiic'. War 
Office was responsible for the rest of Arabia and IVh^sopotamia. 

There was no pre-war plan* for operalions in Meso]>otaima ; 
and the reasons for this are quite d<nu*. I hero a,ro w.vy lew 
parts of the inhabited globe in which British military operations 
are not possible. But as the army is the national weaj)on for 
enforcing its policy, military preparatory ])lans ari‘ limited 
strictly, by financial and political considt^ralions, to areas 
where in the opinion of our statesmen tlu' national policy 
seems most likely to require military support. Turke-y was not 
such an area, and, even if it had been one, Mesopthainia was 
not regarded as a suitable avenue of attack for an}/ but the 
most subsidiary movement.f Anyone experienced in pre-war 
public affairs has only to visualise the effect of an annovince- 
ment, or even a hint, that money from the military budget 
was being devoted to the preparation of a phui of campaign 
against Turkey to realise the correctiu'ss of the above view. 
The idea of hostilities with Turkey occurring as a, mere incident 
in a world war, in which national service in the IJnitcul Kingdom 
and the Dominions would bring into lhi‘ eoiilliet a. great part 
of the manhood of the Empire, was at that lime. c<‘rl airily 
not considered. 

As the probability of hostilities with Turkt;y became imminent 
the question received its due attention and consideration. 

The apparent reasons, speaking broadly, why Germany 
brought Turkey into the war were to create a diversit>n against 
Russia and to sever her direct communication with the Allies, 
to threaten British communications with the Jiast, and to 
create such a menace to our Eastern possessions as would 
oblige us to retain forces there which would otherwisi; be 
available for utilisation in one of the main or subsidiary 
theatres of the war outside Eastern limits. The vi<.^w of the 
General Staff, speaking in a similarly broad sense, was that 
Russia had sufficient forces to deal adi’qiialcly with any 

* The General Staff in India had drawn up a plan fur the uecupaliuu uf 
Basra, but for nothing beyond that. 

t An interesting sidelight on this question is the fact that a few y(;ars before 
the war the students at the Staff College in^ndia were given, as an aeadeinso 
study to be worked out, the problems arising from a possible war with 'I'urkey. 
In the results it was found that the majority of students had arrived at 
the conclusion that operations in Mesopotamia, via the Tigris and BagluL'ui, 
should form an important part of any such operations. The directing Staff 
of the College, however, decided that the distdvices and difliculties com- 
munications involved, with the lack of attainable decisive objectives and the 
forces that would be available, ruJed such an operation out, having regm'd. 
to- other possible avenues of attack. 
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status quo in the Persian Gulf (where, however, llu'ie was lilile 
doubt of our being able to retain command-’' oi the s<‘a) ; 
and, lastly, the menace to the security of India by fii(‘ ra.isdrig 
of 'cijahad, which would combine Afghanistan and the Musal- 
man tribes of the North-West Frontier of India uilh a p()ssiii!<' 
rising in India itself. The last mentioned was the most sta ious 
and raised all sorts of minor issues, comu'ded mainly wi!h 
Persia and the intervening territory. Not Hie Ic'ast among 
such minor issues was the effect on unrest iii India dial might 
be produced by military inactivity in face of gra.vt‘ proxaualion. 

It was, however, felt that this part of the. question was t)ne 
primarily for India to solve as being well within her capacity. 

It had been a long-established custom for the Govermnent of 
India to control and direct military operations based upon 
that country, and in the conduct of such operations to act 
independently of the War Office ; with sucli general control 
by H.M. Government as was required being exercised through 
the medium of the India Office. In conseqiu'nce, wlu'ii the 
first proposals for operations at the head of the Persian Gulf 
were put forward, the War Office, overweighted alr(‘!uly liy 
their commitments elsewhere, welcomed the idea, that they 
should be controlled by the India Office and coiidncled by the 
Government of India. 

The India Office and War Office were hotli re[)r('st'ntcd 
in the Cabinet and the records show that the staffs of both 
offices had frequent intercourse concerning the ge.mn-al progress 
of the operations ; and although, as stated by the Secretary 
of State for India in the House of Commons (on the Pith July 
1917), the India Office was not organised to conduO, military 
operations, there appeared at first to be no reason for the 
necessity of direct intervention by the Chief of the Imjieric.! 
General Staff ; and it was not till the failure to roach Ptaglubnl, 
the investment of Kut al Amara, the evacnaliiai of (.lallipoli 
and the growth in importance of the Egyptian opera,tions, 
that it became increasingly apparent that a. nion! closel}? 
co-ordinated measure of control was essential. 'I'lie reasoned 
statement of the 31st January 1916 submitted by llie (Iiief of 
the Imperial General Staff to the War Committee recommend- 
ing such central co-ordination will be dealt with hereafter in 
its chronological order. '' 

Although there was no pre-war plan for operations in . 
Mesopotamia, the possibility that troops from India, might be 

* Ihe occupation ol Basra preventing its use as a submarine base perfected 
our command of the Gulf and adjacent waters. 
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employed there had been considered. Lord Haig, when Chief 


of Staff in India, put forward a memorandum in 1911 suggest- 


ing that India might have to furnish an expeditionary force. 


armed and equipped, to meet a European army, and he 


instanced the possibility of a war with Turkey either alone or 


supported by Germany. Lord Hardinge, then Viceroy, did not 


approve of the suggestion that such an eventuality should 


form part of the basis for fixing the strength of the army in 


India ; although, as he stated in his evidence before the 


Mesopotamia Commission, he had arrived in India with the 


conviction that war with Germany was inevitable, he considered 


that India was not likely to be implicated to any considerable 


extent and that the state of her finances was not such as to 

liillilillliii 

permit of the additional military expenditure involved in such 

iillliilliiliilll 

a policy as was adumbrated ; and he was also aware that 

llililllip 

H.M. Government did not approve of the principle of main- 

IfiSSijiiiiltellSilssiSIMil 

taining troops in India for anything but local offence and 

illBiiHii 

defence. At the end of the same vear the unfriendly attitude 


of the local Turkish officials in Mesopotamia led to a considera- 

llllllllllli 

tion of the measures that the Government of India would be 


prepared to suggest for the vindication of the position of the 

|j|f||||j|!j||| 

British Government vis-d-vis Turkey in the Persian Gulf, 


and the question was referred to a Committee of four officials 


in India: The naval Commander-in-Chief, East Indies 


(Admiral Sir E. Slade), the Chief of the General Staff, India ; 


(Lieutenant-General Sir P. Lake), the Foreign Secretary, India :' i- 


(Lieutenant-Colonel Sir H. McMahon), and the Political Resident 


in the Persian Gulf (Sir P, Cox). This Committee, among 


other recommendations in their report of 15th January 1912, 

llllilMli 

advocated the occupation of Fao and Basra. The Government ■; 


of India, however, did not concur in these proposals, although 

IliliiiliilBl 

in the case of widespread hostilities with Turkey they considered 


a descent on Basra might in certain circumstances be useful ; 


and they considered that to hold Basra effectively would 

' 

require more than the one division suggested by the Committee. 

' ' 

Sir O'Moore Creagh in his evidence before the Mesopotamia 


Commission referring to this question said that at that time 


he could get little reliable intelligence of the military position 


in that part of Turkish Ambia, and that he advised that to 


occupy Basra three divisions would, be required, one of them 


being kept in reserve in India. As our relations with Turkey 


continued to improve, the matter was dropped, but came up 


again in January 1914 ^n connection with the defence of the 

■ 

Anglo-Persian oilfields and led to a request from the India 
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Office to the Govc*i-nment of India in July 1914 for tlieir 
considered views on the matter. War intervened to prevent 
a reply. 


CHAPTER V. 


INCEPTION OF THE OPERATIONS. 

I^N the 4th August 1914, Herr von Jagow telegraphed 
from Berlin to Constantinople : “ England will possibly 
declare war on us to-day or to-morrow. In order to prevent 
the Porte breaking away from us at the last moment under 
the impression of the English action, .the declaration of war 
by Turkey on Russia, if possible to-day, appears of the 
greatest importance.” * 

War was not so declared and the exact stage at which 
Germany determined to force Turkey's hands and bring her into 
the war is not yet quite clear, f The battle of the Marne, the 
Russian successes in Galicia, the Balkan situation, the slowness 
of Turkish mobilization and the reluctance of the majority of 
the Turkish cabinet — voicing general Turkish sentiment — to 
undertake hostilities against the Allies were all essential factors. 
The outstanding point is that the dominating position acquired 
by the Germans in Constantinople, as the result of the passage 
through the Dardanelles on the lOth-llth August of the 
Goehen and the Breslau, combined with the great influence 
they exercised over the Minister for war and in the Turkish 
Army, rendered the Turkish Government and the Turkish 
nation impotent to avert the catastrophe. 

Although the German Emperor is said to have informed 
the Greek Minister at Berlin on the 4th August that Germany 
had concluded an alliance with Turkey, there is sufficient 
evidence to show that the inference of an imminent declaration 
of war on the part of Turkey was at least premature. For, 
though Enver and Talaat Pashas had known by the middle 
of July of Germany's intention to make war and had used 
this knowledge to prepare the great Arab chiefs and the 

* Karl Kautsky, “ Official Publication of German Documents.” (No. 836j) 

t This chapter was in print before the publication of Djemal Pasha's book: 
“Memories of a Turkish Statesman.” According to him the Turco-German 
alliance was signed on the 2nd August, but the Turks decided to take no 
active part in the war till tlftir mobilisation was complete. 

Although this information stultifies much that has been written below, it 
has been decided to let it stand as origin&lly written. 
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Governors in Mesopotamia— and possibly elscnvherr for sncli 
intervention as circumstances miglit permb to fiirtlu-r iht^ 
plans of the Young Turk party, the g(‘neral Msilinu'iil in 'Fiirkc'.y 
was pro-British rather than pro-Gt'rinan. 'tiu' Suiian, tht; 
Heir-apparent, the Grand Vizier, and (he niajia’ity oi (ho 
Cabinet were opposed to war with Grt'al Brilaiii or Iut Allies, 
while Djemal Pasha, the Minister of Mariiu', war. I'VancopliiU; 
rather than pro-German. Djemal was ono of (lie I rinin\'irah‘ 
who exercised (he main power in the 'i'nrkish Govermutail, 
but he had little authority after mobilisalioti liad !)cen (hn'roed, 
v/hen the Minister of War became supreme in na\’a! as wGi as 
in military matters. The other two of (he irimnvirah' were 
Enver and Talaat'. Enver was whole-heartedly for joining 
in the war on the side of Germany, and as mobilisation ])T{H'(‘oded 
his power increased greatly in every dirtictioii, and that of 
Talacit waned. Before mobilisation, Talaat, ns Minister 
of the Interior, was the most influential imanber of llu- Govern- 
ment, and at first he appears to hav(^ fallen in with many of 
Enver’s actions under the impression that they eould use 
Germany to further Turkey’s aims without losing ('ontrol 
of the situation. There are grovmds for thinkiuf; that he 
realised liis error when it was too late to retrieve the position. 

It was unfortunate for us that, on tlie onthnwk (»f w.ir, we 
were obliged to retain the two Turkish " 1 )n‘a<hionghls ” 
building in this country, for we Ihereby gave the Grrmans a 
handle for anti -British agitation in Turkey, which (lies' exploitf'd 
to the utmost; and, thoxigh onr action was ju.stihed i)v the 
subsequent Turkish behaviour in regard to tin* G'oc/jcu and the 
Breslau, it accentuated the diHiculties against which onr 
diplomatists had to strive. The loss of tlK‘S(‘ ships by I'nrkey 
was deeply felt and widely resented. One of tiu'in lia,<l been 
paid for by money borrowed at usurious inU'rest and th<; 
other by millions of public subscribers, as tlu' country looked 
on them as affording the one chance of ndriewing the iialioiial 
position vis-d-vis Greece. 

The mobilisation of the Turkish Army, ordtavd on the 
31st July to commence on the 3rd August, and (‘xplaiiied 
by the Turkish Government as a prerautionary nu'asiire 
requiring some months to complet<^ was, in reality, initiated, 
controlled and carried out by German agency. The fact that 
the German military mission was remaining in the country 
and that their officers employed hitherto in instructional 
establishments were taking up active posts in the. field army 
was counterbalanced by> the repeated and emphatic assurances 
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of the Grand Vizier to our representative tfiat Turkey intended 
to observe strict neutrality. Events were soon to prove, 
however, that these assurances could not be relied upon. 
The Turkish military authorities maintained a hostile attitude 
and acted in many ways in violation of international obliga- 
tions ; in addition to the retention of the crews of the Goeben 
and the Breslau, there was a continuous stream of German 
officers and men into the country for the Turkish army, navy, 
and munition factories, and of consignments of arms and 
ammunition ; and there were many reliable reports of the 
despatch of Turkish and German emissaries to carry out 
anti-British agitation in Egypt, Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan 
and India. Sir Louis Mallet, the British Ambassador in Con- 
stantinople, had gauged the situation accurately at an early 
stage and in his reports throughout August, September and 
October, although he expressed frequently the hope that a 
rupture of relations could be avoided, he did not minimise the 
critical nature of affairs, and — two months before it happened — 
he had foreseen the actual operation by which Germany 
ultimately brought about hostilities.* 

The news that reached the Government of India on the 
12th and 14th August from Mesopotamia was most disquieting ; 
and it came when India was making arrangements to send 
more than half of her field army westwards to meet the 
Empire's call. In Baghdad, the mobilisation of the Xlllth 
Army Corps had commenced, and reservists up to the 45th 
year had been called up ; official Turkish circles were openly 
pro-German (though the local population was pro-British) ; 
martial law had been proclaimed ; and the rights of domicile 
of British subjects had been violated, animals and cloth having 
been seized without payment. The Turks hoped to recruit 
30,000 men at Basra and Baghdad and another 30,000 at 
Mosul ; and they also, it was said, hoped for a rising of Moslems 
in Egypt, India and the Caucasus. Our consular representative 
at Baghdad, reporting the above on the 11th August, gave it 
as his opinion that the local population, exasperated at the 
mobilisation measures, might give serious trouble under the 
influence of anti-British agitation, and he added “ the situation 
appeared to responsible «»residents as having more serious 
possibilities in it than any former one within their recollection.” 
The Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, who was at Bushire, 
telegraphed, on the l^th, reports emanating from Basra three 

* His telegram of 27th August, 1914, to Sir Edward Grey. “ Events 
leading to the Rupture of Relations WT.th*Turkey,” (Cd. 7628.) 
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da^i's previously, sliowing the existence tiiert! of slrong anli- 
Russian and anti-British feeling; he. also slaicd fJiat ila; 
Turkish gunboat Marmanss was deep down in waU'r, sicaiii wj 
and coaled ready for a long voyage, and iiiai tlu* Vali <4 Pasi'i 
had notified British merchants that lie nhglii coniuianih'cr a,]! 
supplies of coal and oil. On the fStli, ilu’ vSei'inho v of Sialr, 
telegraphed a report of the des\vafch of I’nrkish cinissaries lo 
rouse Pan-Islamic anti-British feeling in India ; and hi Ihe 
next two days the Political Resident in Ihe Persian Onlf 
reported that the oil company’s settlement at Abadan was 
nervous of being attacked by the Turks and had aski'd for tbe 
protection of a British war ship ; that all TVlosleins were very 
anti-British ; that emissaries might go from Basia to stir up 
trouble in India; and that the Turks had ix'.quisitioncd the 
coal at Basra belonging to the Euphrates and Tigris Navigation 
Company (Messrs. Lynch), whereby mail sti’iiiners were 
prevented from running. 

The situation appeared to call for prei'aulionai y action and 
the Government of India at first made airaiigcnu'iils with tfic 
Naval Gommandcr-in-Chief for a warship ami oiu' hundred 
sepoys from the Indian infantry tletaclnneiif at Bushire to 
proceed to Abadan for defensive purposes in case of attack 
by the Turks. The local officers pointed out, however, that 
such action was likely to precipitate a collision with the 
Turks and would be disliked by the Shaikh of Mohaininerah. 
In the meantime reports showed that tlie allitudi' uf the 
Porte had slightly improved; and as it a])pean'd (o the 
Government of India to he of the highest inqiortuiU'c that 
the responsibility for any hostile action sliuuUi lie with 
Turkey even if it were to entail some military <lisa<}vanlage 
or loss, on the 21st they referred the question to the Si-eretary 
of State for the consideration of His Majesty’s Government 
and requested instructions. On the sanui dale llu‘y sent the 
Secretary of State a further telegram saying that, (u'lnmiis of 
the Hamburg-Amerika liner Ekhatana were n'porh'd as busy 
filling an old Turkish lightship with sand jjreparatory to taking 
her down the Shatt al Arab and sinking her in tlu^ fairway. 

In London the situation was already engaging the attiuition 
of the Admiralty and the India 0#ice, wliere Admiral Sir Ii. 
Slade, as representing the Admiralty, and General Sir li. Barrow, 
the Military Secretary at the India OtTice, held several 
conferences on the subject. On the ISlh, the Secretary of 
State had telegraphed to the Viceroy asking him to considm', 
in view of the possibility of an early rupture with Turkey, what; 
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political and other measures could be taicen in the Persian 


Gulf, Nejd and Yemen to create immediate diversion and secure 


our ultimate position ; and on the same day the Admiralty 


had sent telegraphic orders for H.M.S. Odin to watch the Mar- 


mariss closely and to be prepared to engage her on receipt of 


orders. The Odin and the Lawrence were then the only two 


British Government vessels in the Persian Gulf and though 


the Lawrence was a wooden paddle vessel with a few small 


guns, the Odin was quite capable of dealing with the Marmariss. 


The question was discussed by the India Office with the Foreign 


Office and the Admiralty and resulted in the issue of orders, 


on the 25th, to the Naval Coramander-in-Chief, East Indies, to 


be prepared to send Odin and Lawrence at short notice to 


Shatt al Arab in order to prevent any attempt at blocking and 


if necessary stop transport of Turkish troops and stores by 


v/ater.” At the same time, the Admiralty recommended that 


an expeditionary force should be prepared at Karachi to move 


up the Gulf at the shortest notice and that a portion of this 


force — they suggested two battalions of infantry and a moun- 


tain battery — should be sent to a position in the Persian Gulf 


whence they could be moved into the Shatt al Arab in forty- 


eight hours and would thus provide ample force for safeguarding 


the oil refinery against attempts to interfere with it. The 


matter was brought up at a Cabinet meeting, but it was still 


hoped that the Turks would not precipitate hostilities and, 

/ 

in view of the demand for men in France, it was considered i 


premature to divert troops from India for this purpose, so 


long as all the force that could be spared from there were 


likely to be more urgently required elsewhere ; and no final 


decision was arrived at. 


The nev/s from Mesopotamia continued to be disquieting. 


Some 2,000 Turkish troops were arriving at Basra and the 


intention was, it v/as said, to send many towards Kuwait, 


while the anti-British talk of Kuwaiti and other Arabs in 


Basra^ — who were spreading reports of the revolt of Musalmans 


in India and of an Afghan* invasion there — accentuated the 


dangers of a situation which was leading the local consular 


officials to consider arrangements for sending British women 


and children away from Baghdad. Unfortunately this w^as 


the season that the date crop was usually shipped, and the 


unusual absence of British ships was causing unfavourable 


♦ As a matter of fact, the'l^mir had by this time written to the Viceroy ■ 


expressing friendship for Great Britain and giving an assurance of his intention 


to maintain neutrality. <» 

\ 

\ 
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comment, not lessemed by the fact that a failiii'e ti> 
the crop would affect the pockets of many of Wh'. Arab c.liieis 
and local notables. Earlier in th('. mondi. ihe. bAroi.-’U Oillce 
had issued a warning to British s]ii]>s lo avoid riu’ki.sli waters 
and ports ; there had been a misiinderslandiug as In liu' extent 
tliat ships proceeding up the Shait at Arab couhi be roeen'rl 
by war insurance; the reports regarding uiiues and (he iu- 
tejition of tlie Turks to block the fairway luul aett'd as a bu t her 
deterrent ; and the British India Steatusliip Navigation Oom- 
pany had been obliged hy the demands for shipping in other 
directions to take most of their regular sliii)s olT tin' run. 

On the 29th, Admiral Slade urged on tjie India Office that 
troops should be despatched as suggested by the Admiralty 
for the protection of the oil works at Abadan, to which 
they attached great importance; and on the 1st Sejite.mber, 
the Viceroy telegraphed Home expressing doubts as to the 
sufficiency of our naval strength in tJu* Persian (lull'. The next 
day the Political Secretary at the India Office, vSir A. Hirtzei, 
raised the whole question on political grounds, lie wrote 
“ though it may be true lliat, so far as Turkey’s powi'r of offence 
in Europe is concerned, we can sa,f(^ly Ic'avc her I ill a, lat<;r stage 
in the war .... in the meantime tiu' political effect in 
the Persian Gulf and in India of leaving tlu- luaid tif the Gulf 
derelict will be disastrous, and we cannot afford, politically, 
to acquiesce in such a thing ferr an indefinite period while the 
main issues are being settled elsewhere. From i lie military point 
of view a Turkish diversion in that region is doubtless negligible 
— though under German officers it may not lie wholly ineffec- 
tive ; but it will be worked for all it is w'orth for the sake of the 
political effect which the Turks and Germa,ns hope to produce 
through it on Moslem feeling in India. Monxiver .... 
we cannot begin by sacrificing the Shaikh of Kuwait.” 

In minuting on the above, General Barrow p()inted out how 
the Turkish menace had altered the military proldem, as far 
as India was concerned ; and he continued : " That problem 
resolves itself into the extent to which we can employ Indian 
troops outside India with a due regard to the dtlence of 
India and the direction in which these troops can best be 
utilised. The Government of Indja have concurred in the 
employment of : — 

(i?) Three infantry and one cavalry divisions in ;Europe.=^ 

(b) A force consisting of a mixed regular brigade and of 
Imperial Service troops in EasTAfrica.t 

^ * ^Kiiown as Force " A.” * t Known as Force li.” 
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(c) Certain other small detachments such as a battalion for 
British East Africa and a battalion for Mauritius. 

{d) Certain Imperial Service forces for Egypt and British 
East Africa. 

This leaves us in India with only just sufficient troops to form 
three infantry divisions and one cavalry brigade for the defence 
of the Frontier. The Viceroy on the advice of the Commander- 
in-Ghief says this is sufficient for that purpose. Personally I 
think this force is too weak, but they are responsible and we 
must accept their estimate.* 

It is clear from the above that India cannot spare another 
man and therefore it onty remains to consider how we can best 
use the troops lent to the Imperial Government. Directly 
war is declared we shall have a ferment in Egypt and at the 
head of the Persian Gulf, As regards the former, we are 
all right (here followed a statement of the troops reaching 
Egypt) . As regards the head of the Persian Gulf the position 
is very different. The oil tanks and installations in Abadan 
island and the pipe-line from the oilfields are exposed to 
instant destruction. British interests at Baghdad and Basra 
will be swept out of existence. Our allies the Shaikhs of 
Mohammerah and Kuwait will be threatened and may con- 
sequently be either attacked or seduced, in which case all our 
prestige and all our labours of years will vanish into air and our 
position in the Gulf itself will become precarious. Can we 
avert tliis ?” 

He concluded that we ought to try ; and he suggested that 
Force “ B,” consisting of one regular infantry brigade (one 
British and three Indian infantry battalions) one Indian 
pioneer battalion, three Imperial Service battalions and a 
mountain battery, which was then ready to sail from Bombay 
for East Africa, should be diverted to Abadan or Mohammerah. 

There are some points in the above memoranda which 
require at this stage certain consideration. At this period of 
the war the Franco-British armies in France were still retiring 
before the Germans, the naval situation wa.s obscure, and there 
was some anxiety regarding Turkish aims towards Egypt. The 
following note by Mr. Winston ChurchiU, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, of the 1st September, on a minute by the Naval 
Staff urging the desirability of despatching troops to defend 
the oil works, is some indication of the attitude of the authorities 

* Subsequent events on tl^ North-West Frontier, both during and after 
the war, showed that the Viceroy and Commander-in-Chief accepted fully 
their share of the great imperial risks at this period. 

(6788) 1 O'* 
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at that time There is little likelihood of any troops boing 
available for this purpose. Indian fona's inusi ho us.-d at the 
decisive point. We shall have to buy oiir oil {rsan s ls.rwlu'ie. 
The Turk also can be dealt with better at the ( ('utiv. I have 
told Lord Crewe* that Europe and ligypl ha\-e |•fv.uer ('laiius 
than we have on tlie Indian Army.” 

As regards the effect of a rupture with 'iurkey on Modu'jn 
feeling in India it was difficult then tos])eak willi any certainly. 
The Musalman community had joined wliole hi ariedly in the 
wave of loyal enthusiasm which had swept thrtaipdi India on 
the declaration of war with Germany and tlK'h' otfeis of cn- 
operation and assistance had been no less great oi- sincere than 
those of other creeds. But, in the case of war wiili the Caliph, 
complicated questions of religion and seiitiiu,ent ramt? into 
consideration and the Government of India bad by this time 
felt themselves bound to take into their (’ontidenee tlie leaders 
of Musalman opinion and to take steps to eonnteract tlie t'ffcf'ts 
of mendacious hostile propaganda, h'or already ilu‘n' was 
Pan-Islamic agitation at work, instigated from Tuiki'y and 
Egypt, where Musalmans in India vver<‘ regarded as a di'pressed 
people with no political or religions liberties and as being ripe 
for a Jahad — a manifestation of extraoulinary ignoranrr ujjidi 
did Turkey little good. It may be said at oiiee ! Iia t sul>sequent 
results showed that Indian Musalmans regret t(‘d alino>d univer- 
sally the rupture of relations with 1'iirkey. that they were 
quick, however, to realise that (lu; fault. lay wit li Germany, and, 
as they came to see that their ndigion wasin no way tin eatened, 
held fast to theiiToyalty to Great liritian : and many 1housa,nds 
of Musalman soldiers were found ready to lay down Muir lives 
for the Empire of which they and their fathers were members. 
That there were exceptions was of course to ln> e.wpeeb’d, but 
these were mainly to be found among the tribes beyond our 
administrative border on the North-West bVontier Imd they 
were generally swayed by other than religions motives. 

As regards the military forces from India mentioned in 
General Barrow's minute, Force “A” consisted ultimately of 
two infantry and two cavalry divisions, wliirh hdt India for 
service in France at different dates betwe{:n 24t]i August and 
19th November, 1914. Force ” B ” was for <»})erations against 
German East Africa and the official correspondence shows that 
the Indian authorities and the India Office were S(jmewhat 
averse to its despatch there, so long as there was a chance of 
troops having to be despatched to fae Persian Gulf. For 


Then Secretary of State for India 
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reasons which do not concern us here, its despatch was decided 
on by the Cabinet and it left India for East Africa in the 
midd-le of October. It will be for the strategist of the future, 
viewing the world war and its results as a whole, to consider 
the effect, in Mesopotamia and elsewhere, that a different 
decision might have brought about. 

It was thus becoming clear that the Foreign Office, the naval 
authorities at the Admiralty and the political and military 
authorities in India and at the India Office considered that 
some action of a precautionary nature, at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, was a pressing requirement. But the Cabinet 
had still to be convinced of its necessity. It was of paramount 
importance to avoid any semblance of hostilities against 
Turkey, the question of whose joining in the war was beginning 
to tremble in the balance. On the 4th September, the Viceroy 
telegraphed a reply to the enquiry of the 18th August by the 
Secretary of State regarding political measures which could 
be taken in the Persian Gulf, etc.,* saying that he considered 
we could rely on assistance from the Shaikhs of Mohammerah 
and Kuwait, and on a friendly, or at all events, a correct attitude 
towards British interests on the part of other Arab potentates 
In the Gulf ; that it was difficult to foresee exactly how far the 
Turks would be able to appeal successfully to the Arabs ; and 
that an Arab rising against the Turks would not be difficult to 
start — there was in any case a considerable likelihood of such a 
rising — but that unless we were in a position locally to maintain 
order, all civilised interests and the safety of Europeans would 
be endangered by such a rising. He considered that for these 
and other reasons the presence of another warship in the Gulf 
besides the Odin was of great importance ; and although, of 
course, the assumption by us of control at Basra would be the 
most effective and far reaching measure, it was then impossible 
to say if we could, at any particular juncture, spare sufficient 
troops to seize that place in the face of armed Turkish opposi- 
tion; finally, the Shaikhs of Kuwait and Mohammerah and 
Ibn Saud could not do much to assist us in such an operation. 

The question of Arab co-operation, in the contingency of 
hostilities with Turkey, was at this period being discussed and 
considered. The Egyptian authorities had been approached by 
a representative of an Arab Commi,ttee in Mesopotamia, asking 
for British support to help them to form a united Arabian 
state. The Arabs in Mesopotamia and Northern Arabia were 
said to be ripe for revdt and looked for active assistance from 

* See p. 78. 
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the Syrian Christiafis and the Druses ; and liiosc' iu Soiilucra 
Arabia, aithoiigli, owiiigto their tribal feuds, not to })t‘. deprud-ed, 
upon for any sustained united effort, iiiighl n iii'd on !,o 
sympathise witli any general rising against the 'Furks. All iionph, 
it was, of course, impossible to accede Jo I his refjucsf, it was 
felt tiiat it would be unwise, in view <.)i' Turlo'y's alliliule, lo 
ignore the advantage that Arab co-operalioii would allnrd nivii 
that would at the same time deprivt; tlie Turks of a nu'uris of 
declaring a Jahad against us. 

Between the 5tli and 9tli September, the nows from Meso- 
potamia was far from reassuring. The military aiilhorities at 
Baghdad were sending troops to Basra a.s fa.s{ as steamer 
facilities would allow, two thousand having 1(41 up to the 
1st September ; and it was said that six tiiousami more were to 
follow. The Turks had taken soundings and had. postc>d four 
guns on the Shatt al Arab at Sharnshaiuiya, about four miles 
above Moliammerah, and had notified the Consul ;it Basra (hat 
they intended these guns to prevent navigation ]>aot tlui spot 
where they were posted, between sunsid and sunrisi'. Owing 
to the confiscation of their coal at Baginlad .uid Basia. M<'ssrs, 
Lynch liad tak('.n all their sleanuTs oil iJie Tigii.s and had scjit 
them to MohamriKTah ; and the Consul-Omeral at Baghdad 
was much exercised regarding the safety of the. Britisli vvomiai 
and children there, with no British sti'ameih availa]>le !o Jake 
them away. The Foreign and India OlTir.es wert^ of opinion 
that the British women and ehildren sliould be siait down to 
Basra at once and arrangements were madt; with Mt'ssrs. Lynch 
to send a steamer specially up the river for that purposie On 
the 8th, General Barrow gave it as his opinion that if 'Turkish 
reinforcements as stated were I Hang sent (o Basra, (lie two 
brigades detailed for Force “ B ” would not siilTua! to dominate 
the situation, and that for this purposii a whole division would 
be required. At this time the battle of tiie Marne had elu'cked 
the German advance in France, and it appeared Jikilyf that, 
if this success w^as maintained and if Russian surc'.esses in 
Galicia were repeated, there would be a very good chancci of 
Turkey remaining neutral. Moreover, it was coiJsi(l(;red likely 
in some well-informed quarters that the Turkish reinforce.meiits 
for Basra were directed rather ag^iinst possible Arab risings 
than against us. On the JlOth, the Admiralty answered the 
request for a further display of naval force by ordering the 
Es'piegle, Odin and Lawrence to proceed to the Shatt al Arab, 
to patrol from Moharamerah to the seif; to prevent any inter- 
ference with the navigation |)y the Turks, and, in the event of 
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war with Turkey, they were to stop the Turks from attacking 
the refinery at Abadan ; if this place had to be abandoned, the 
British and Indian population were to be removed if practicable 
and the telegraph station at Fao was to be held as long as 
possible. On the 11th, Sir L. Mallet telegraphed from Con- 
stantinople saying that reports from Baghdad were more 
reassuring and that the Vali had given the Consul-General 
strong assurances that, whatever happened, he would protect 
British subjects from injury. As responsible British people did 
not want to leave Baghdad and as Turkish steamers were still 
taking passengers for Basra, the Consul-General deprecated any 
general departure of British subjects. In consequence, on the 
14th, Messrs. Lynch were told that a special steamer would 
not be required. 

On the 16th, the Odin arrived at Mohammerah and the 
Lawrence at Abadan, and on the 18th the Admiralty received 
the following telegrams repeated to them by the Naval Com- 
mander-in-Chief, East Indies : — 

(i) From S.N.O. Persian Gulf : “As a result of recent Reuter 
telegrams, behaviour of populace of Basra shows signs of 
improvement. There are eight thousand troops at Basra, 
normal number should be approximately one thousand. A 
certain amount of movement of troops up and down river 
noticeable. Apparently throwing up earthworks at Kiln on 
right bank ten miles distant from Fao, commanding long stretch 
of river both ways. Vali of Basra has protested against viola- 
tion of neutrality caused by Odm remaining in Shatt al Arab. 
Matter has been reported to Constantinople. Am not patrolling 
owing to difficulty of communication ; blocked lighter is in 
position sunk four miles above this. It would not appear to 
be intention to attempt to block channel below Mohammerah 
at present.” 

(ii) From Political Resident, Persian Gulf : “ Vali of Basra 
has raised formal protest to Consul against Odin entering 
Turkish waters without giving notice of leaving within twenty- 
four hours and without having W/T sealed.” 

On the same day Sir L. Mallet telegraphed to Sir E. Grey : 
“ Following sent to Basra : Turkish authorities have of course 
no right to interfere with ^wireless on men of war.” On the 
25th Sir L. Mallet was informed that in view of the equivocal 
conduct of the Turks in the case of the Goeben and other matters 
H.M. Government were justified in ignoring the complaints 
of the Turkish local olncials about the Odin, and on the 29th 
he was informed that the Turkish Ambassador in London, 
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who had raised the question under insiniciions fnira his 
government, had been told th;i.t as I urkry |).‘is;sii\i 

in her then unneutral attitude, IhM. tlovoiiHUiut did not 
consider that she could appeal to the ruk'sof iimt raiii v, Vviocli 
she had violated on her own initiative. In the meajdir.e- neva, 
continued to be received of 'I'uikish hostile prep.-iralion.-i in Ihe 
direction of Egypt, of the 'i'urkish inttution to hy uunt's in 
the Persian Gulf , Aqaba and Alexandrel ta, and < •! ! arrasige- 
ments to spread Pan-Islainic ])rupagauda in Mc'sopotamia, 
the Caucasus, Persia and India; and the ViccToy had tek;- 
graphed to the Secretary of State pointing out ttiat if action 
had to be taken at the head of the Gulf llie Government of 
India saw no possibility of sending a third infantry division to 
Europe, except at the cost of reducing tlie inttnrnai defence 
troops or the three frontier divisions, which ninst at ;iny rate 
be kept intact.* 

On the 26th General Barrow wrote the following appi-eciation 
of the situation : — 

“ 2'he role of India in a Turkish i&ar.*' 

“ All the omens point to war with 'rurkey within a few 
weeks or even days. Such a contingency need not alarm us 
unless the Turks succeed in drawing the Arabs to tiudr side. 
In that case they will proclaim a Jahad and ru<leavour to 
raise Afghanistan and the frontier tribt'S againsl us, which 
might be a serious danger to India and would most ctu'tainiy 
add enormously to our difficulties and rtspoiisibililii^s. This 
shows how important it is to us to avert a 'rurco-Arab c.cjalition. 

It is known that Turkey has been intiiguing righf and left 
to win over the Arabs, and it is even said dial n,)n Sand, the 
leading Arab chief, has been induced to join the 'rurks.t If 
this is true we may expect serious trouble in Mesopiitamia and 
in Egypt. 

I have discussed this aspect of tlic question wilh Major 
Sliakespear,j: and he feels sure that Ibn Saud has lujt yvX fuiiy 
committed himself, as his hatred of the Turks is too pronounced 
to admit of an easy surrender to their l)kindisliTiua!l.s. More- 
over he is convinced that we have only to :^omo siu-e sign 
of our intention to support him and the Ar;!,i)s geueraily 
against the Turks to turn, the bafeiice in our favour. If'jw 

* On the I8th September a Mahsud Wazir had advocated au ad,lack 
on the frontier, as fSritish forces were so weakened. 

t This report was shortly afterwards found to be untrue. 

I .yn officer of the Indian Political Department, who liad been on a, forsiu;- 
mission to Ibn Saud and who had an intimate knowledge of him and o)' Ih); 
local conditions. •* 
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can we give the sign ? M\^ solution of the problem is that we 

must give the signal before' war breaks out or it may be too 
late, and that the best way of doing so is to send a force from 
India to the Shatt al Arab at once. We can easily do so at the 
present moment without arousing any suspicion. Troops and 
ships are in readiness at Bombay. The navy can convoy 
to the mouth of the Gulf, and the expedition, if despatched 
under sealed orders, could arrive at the mouth of the Shatt al 
Arab without a soul knowing anything about its despatch for 
this purpose. . 

On arrival the troops could be landed on Persian soil at 
Mohammerah or at Abadan island, ostensibly to protect the 
oil installation, but in reality to notify to the Turks that we 
meant business and to the Arabs that we were ready to support 
them. So startling and unexpected a sign of ^nr power to 
strike would at once determine the attitude of the Shaikhs of 
Mohammerah and Kuwait as well of Ibn Saud, and the 
of the Arabs would utterly destroy all prospect of Turkish 
success either in Mesopotamia or in Egypt. With the Arabs 
on our side a Jahad is impossible, and our Indian frontier is 

safe from attack. ■ 

The force that we might thus despatch in the first instance 
need not be large, as it will be perfectly secure from attack by 
the Basra division in its position on the left bank of the bhatt 
al Arab. I am of opinion that it might be limited to 
One brigade of the 6th Division.*^ 

Two mountain batteries. 

Two companies of Sappers. 

If war breaks out it will be necessary to occupy Basra at 
once, and this force might not be sufficient for such a purpose it 
the Baghdad troops had also been brought down. This con- 
tingency might be provided for by bringing the necessary 
reinforcements later on to Basidu (Kishinf) where they would 
be within two days sail of the Shatt al Arab. We shoifid thus 
have a force more than sufficient to deal with any Turlush 
opposition south of Baghdad itself .... (Here follow 
some details regarding the 6th Division which it was proposed 

to employ). , - 

This seems the psychological moment to take action, bo 
unexpected a stroke at this moment would have a startling 
effect. 


* This was the third Iifdian infantry 

n readiness to follow the other two infantry divisions to Egypt or hurope, 
t Kishm island in the Persian Gulf, whsre Basidu was a British, naval station. 
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(1) It would che&kmate Turkisli intrigues and demonstrate 

our ability to strike. 

(2) It would encoiu'age the Arabs to rally to us and confirm 
the Shaikhs of Mohammerah and Kuu'ait in their 
friendly attitude. 

(3) It would safeguard Egypt, as without Arab support a 
Turkish invasion is impossible. 

(4) We should effectually protect the oil installations at 

Abadan. 

Such results seem to justify fully the proposed action.” 

In analysing this appreciation there are certain points which 
stand out. It was written entirely from the Indian point of 
view, and, although it touched on the effect on Egypt, it only 
took into account proposed operations at the head of the PervSian 
Gulf, It foresaw correctly the declaration of war, the pro- 
clamation of a Jcihad and the Turkish endeavours to raise 
Afghanistan and the frontier tribes against India. Regarded 
in the light of our subsequent knowledge it was rather optimistic 
as to the results to be achieved from Arab co-operation. The 
question of our relations with the various Arab tribes and 
chiefs is a complicated problem over wliicli there is still 
much expert controversy, but it now seems clear that lengthy 
organising efforts, several expert officers and much warlike 
material would have been required to arrange a rising of 
sufficient magnitude and sustained vigour to have affected 
appreciably the result of the Mesopotamian operations. In 
Mesopotamia — though several Arab chiefs, Ibn Sand, the 
Shaikh of Kuwait, and especially the Shaikh of Mohammerah, 
rendered us much assistance at times — we soon came to realise 
that it was not until we were in a position to make it quite 
clear to the Arabs that there was no chance of their being liable 
to suffer from the consequences of a Turkish return to their 
territories that we could place the slightest reliance on their 
not turning against us. On the other hand, the Turks were no 
better off than we were in this respect, and they failed utterly 
in their attempts to rouse Islam by an Arab Jahad. For the 
Arabs were prompted mainly by their desire for plunder and 
displayed little or no religious fanaticism against us.* 

The appreciation then emphasisespthe desirability of sending 
troops to land at once at Abadan or Mohammerah. It will 
he seen shortly that tliis part of the proposal was not carried 
out and one can only conjecture what its effect would have 

* Turkish Army Headquarters also placed great reliancTonldlek "aWH^ 
to raise the Arabs against us, See Appendix VI, p. 352. 
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been. The force proposed was only to hold*Abadan or Moham- 
merah, but the reinforcements were considered more than 
sufficient to deal with any Turkish opposition south of Baghdad. 
Subsequent events will show to what extent this opinion and 
that regarding the summarised results to be expected from 
the proposed action turned out to be correct. It must be borne 
in mind that the available data on which this forecast was 
based were meagre in the extreme, that the reservists forming 
the Turkish forces at Basra had been reported to be iU-armed 
and mutinous and that all reports on the Arabs were unanimous 
as to their readiness to rise in revolt against the Turks ; while 
if the physical difficulties of the country were not sufficiently 
realised, it was felt that reports from the officer commanding 
the landing force would enable us to rectify matters before 
extended operations were undertaken. 

This appreciation was seen by Lord Crewe and Lord Kitchener 
and the former authorised the despatch of the following telegram 
that evening (26th Sept.) to the Viceroy ; “ The situation as 

regards Turkey is most menacing and it may be necessary to 
demonstrate at head of Persian Gulf. For this purpose 6th 
Division would suit admirably, but this should be kept absolutely 
secret and no hint given of possible change of destination. 
Should Cabinet decide to take this action one brigade of the 6th 
Division with two mountain batteries and Sappers should be 
shipped at once as if they were urgently required for Egypt, 
but with sealed orders to proceed to Shatt al Arab. Will 
communicate further on this subject to-morrow. Pending this 
take no action.” 

On the 28th the Viceroy was sent a further telegram referring 
to that of the 26th and saying, “ The situation is still acute but 
it is decided to take no action for a couple of da^^'s. Meanwhile 
be prepared to act as proposed.” On that day a telegram was 
received from the Viceroy reporting that the Political Resident 
in the Persian Gulf had obtained copies of telegrams said to ha^^e 
been sent by Enver Pasha in the latter half of July 1914 to 
Ibn Saud warning him of the despatch of arms and ammunition 
and of officers for training his Arabs, measures called for by 
the imminence of war in Europe ; and other telegrams of about 
the same period inf orming ,4:he Vali of Basra that the Turkish 
Government was prepared to help Germany in return for 
assistance received during Balkan War, that arms and ammuni- 
tion were being sent to Basra under the German flag and that 
32 secret emissaries influding German officers* were on their 

* Appendix I gives extracts from the diary of one of these German emissaries. 
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way to preach a Jahad in Afghanistan, Baliiclnstiui and India. 
On the same day news was received from Constantinople that 
the commandant of the Dardanelles-— a Gei'inan otricej- — had 
closed the straits on the 27th evening. 

On the 29tli, with reference to the telegrams irom. the Secre- 
tary of State of the 26th and 28th, the Viceroy askc'd to he kept 
fully informed of any new complication with rurkey and was 
told in reply on the same day that the menacing si tnal ion allnded 
to referred to evidences of military and naval preparations by 
Turkey which could not be ignored, but that the political 
situation at Constantinople remained much the same. 

In the meantime still further demands for troops had been 
made on India from Home. Lord Kitchener had asked on the 
17th September that thirty-nine of the forty-two regular British 
infantry battalions remaining in India should be exchanged for 
territorial battalions from Home. Tlu; Goveniimmt of India 
felt, however, that they must retain in India tlu^ nine rc'.giilar 
battalions required for the three frontier divisions, which would 
only give them sufficient troops to form a, containing force on 
the long North-West Frontier* and afforded no force for n;pri.sa1s 
or incursions into hostile territory ; they ludd lliat foi- “ open " 
warfare on the frontier it was essential to have: trained regular 
troops. In the end they sent Home or to Egypt in Ot.dober and 
November, in addition to the divisions, etc,, already mentioned, 
twenty regular horse, field, and heavy batteries, t thirty-two 
regular British infantry and twenty Indian infantry baJ. taiions ; 
these were replaced in India by twenty-nine 'i'erritoriai field 
batteries and thirty-five Territorial infantry ha,Ualit)iis, witli 
obsolete and inadequate arms and equipmen ( . d'i u' risks whlcli 
the Empire ran in thus depleting India were constantly a.pparent 
to the civil and military authorities there. At this time, there 
were rumours of frontier risings, several reports <jf a. Tiirco- 
German mission on its way to Afghanistan— whic'h (ivcntually 
proved true — and frequent requests from local adiriinisi rations 
for a further aEotment of troops to assure interna] s<'cmity.;|: 

* It is over one thousand miles long. 

t Those remaining in India were reduced to four-gun ball cries t.o assist in 
meeting the call for guns from England. 

j The riot near Calcutta on 29th Septerab^T, l>y Ihinjal) ctuignuit.s returning 
from America, causing loss of life to police and rioti'rs, was au iiuticaiioi! of 
subsequent trouble which added' to the difficulties in India,. Originating 
in a conspirac}'- by Indians in America and supported by Oenuiin agtails 
and German money, some four thousand emigrants re.tunu.'d to the Puujalv 
in the next few months and by their revolutioqfiry actions and i>r(.)paga.nd;i, 
gave considerable trouble, necessitating military a<.;ti(»n and precaution;^;. 
In addition, the re.sultsqf Pan-Islarqic propaganda were coustautiy cropping up 
in various directions and'showed considerable Musulman sympathy for Turkey. 
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A further complication at this period was the presence of the 
German criisier Emden in the Bay of Bengal, which, irrespective 
of any other effects, was retarding the d.espatch of troopships. 

On the 29th Sir L. Mallet telegraphed from Constantinople 
that he had heard on good authority that the Germans were 
making capital out of the closure of the Dardanelles and were 
exerting great pressure on the Turks to induce them to attack 
Russia in the Black Sea, which, so far, they had refused to do. 
He continued : “ Great umbrage has been caused to the Turks by 
the fact that it was upon the German Ambassador’s order that 
the Breslau went into the Black Sea the other day. Grand 
Vizier is most anxious to re-open the Straits and has again 
begged me this morning to let him know whether His Majesty’s 
Government would not consent to move British fleet a little 
further off.” On the 3()th Sir E. Grey replied pointing out that 
it was unnecessary to have closed the Straits, that the Turkish 
Government were well aware that we had no aggressive inten- 
tions and that the watch maintained by the British fleet outside 
the Dardanelles could not be withdrawn so long as German 
officers and men remained in Turkish waters and were in 
control of the Turkish fleet. 

On the 29th the Odin left the Shatt al Arab for Bushire, on 
the 30tli the Espiegle arrived at Mohammerah, and the British 
India Steam Navigation Company had arranged to resume 
their regular sailings to Basra from the 1st October. 

On the 2nd October the situation was considered so critical 
that the Government decided to take precautionary measures 
and to send a force to the Shatt al Arab to guard our interests. 
The Government of India was informed of this decision in the 
following telegram of the same date: “Government have 
decided to take the action indicated in my telegrams of 26th 
and 28th September. The force mentioned should be embarked 
so as to sail on 10th together with Expedition ‘A,’ its rea 
destination being only communicated by sealed orders after 
ships have sailed. Suggest your sending a special staff officer 
v/ith officer commanding force who wiU be able to communicate 
your instructions and hand over books, maps, etc. Admiralty 
consider that no escort is required from Karachi onwards, nor 
from Bombajaf they leave with the main body, but on this point 
final decision should rest with Naval Commander-in-Chief who 
as officer on spot has best information. Please telegraph 
which brigade and commander will be sent, also which mountain 
batteries. After force has sailed get ready remainder of 6tli 
Division for despatch but with idea that they are destined for 
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Europe or Egypt . ’’Secrecy can be dropped after leading brigade 
has reached Shatt al Arab. Will telegraph more precise 
instructions to-morrow as to action to be taken. Of course 
all ships utilised should be suitable for Sliatt al Arab. Presume 
you will adopt Expedition ‘D’ for description of this movement.” 

On the 3rd, the following more precise instructions were 
telegraphed to the Viceroy : ” Expedition ‘ D ' Please 

instruct officer commanding that we are at peace witli Turkey 
and on no account is he to land troops on Turkish territory 
or take any other hostile action against Turks without orders 
from you except in case of absolute military necessity. He may 
disembark if convenient to do so either on Abadan island or 
at Moliammerah but preferably at Abadan. On this point, 
however, he should work in concert with naval and political 
authorities. He should endeavour to avoid <iny action which 
might cause friction with the Arabs either in Ik isi in oi Turkish 
territory as we may have to rely on their co-o})( lation in the 
event of a rupture with Turkey. He will of conist take all 
steps to protect the oil tanks and other British interests in 
Persian territory. 

You will doubtless take measures in sufficient time to warn 
the political officers in Gulf of action contemplated so that 
necessary communications may be made by them to Shaikhs 
of Mohammerah and Kuwait and to Ibii Sand in good time 
so that they may have sufficient previous confidential intimation 
of approach of expedition. Resident Baghdad should also be 
warned and directed to communicate with Consul at Basra but 
it is most important that no information regarding expedition 
should leak out before it reaches Shatt al Arab. Afliniralty 
are instructing naval authorities. I am communii'aling wath 
Shakespear and will telegraph further about his movemciils.” 

On the same day the Government of India telegraphed saying 
that Expedition “A” could not sail till the 12th or 14tli and that 
they were sending to the Persian Gulf General Delamain with 
the i6th Brigade and. the 23rd and 30th Mountain Batteries : 
they concluded "We assume you are sure that this advanced 
brigade is strong enough for its purpose. We cannot judge of 
this without knowing its instructions and objective. Do you 
intend that we should manage thisrexpedition or do you mean 
to run it direct from India-Office ?”* 

On the 5th in reply to the above telegram and in amplification 
of his telegram of the 3rd, the Secretary of State wired ; 
” The force under orders is only intenoed to occupy Abadan, 

* These two telegrams of 3rd October, to and from India, crossed one another. 
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protect oil tanks and pipe line, cover landing of reinforcements 
if these should be necessary and show Arabs that we intend 
to support them against Turks. With warships at Mohammerah 
troops detailed are considered ample for above purposes. 
Should Turkey become a belligerent, management of expedition 
will devolve on you, but instructions as to scope of operations 
will of course come from me. Meanwhile you should prepare 
remainder of division for despatch but we do not propose to 
send more troops to Abadan till Turkey shows her hand, though 
it may be advisable to send a first reinforcement to Basidu as 
a near support. If political situation presages war the whole 
division would be wanted and land transport would become 
necessary. With this in view you might think it convenient 
to move division gradually by rail and sea to Karachi, where 
presumably you would be better able to equip with mule 
transport. 

Shakespear will leave by next mail for Bombay and I am 
instructing him to endeavour to communicate with Ibn Saud. 

Presume you will detail a political officer to accompany 
leading troops. Admiralty requested to make arrangements 
for disembarkation with Naval Commander-in-Chief. Shall be 
glad to have a full expression of your views.” 

On the same day and before the receipt of the above telegram in 
India, private telegrams were exchanged between the Secretary 
of State and the Viceroy. Lord Crewe told the Viceroy that war 
with Turkey need not yet be regarded as inevitable and that 
Force “D,” which was contemplated for defence of British 
interests in the Gulf, was at that stage only a precautionary 
measure, though it was also necessary to provide for possibility 
of offensive action being required in the event of a declaration 
or act of war there or elsewhere on the part of Turkey. The 
telegram also referred to the issue of a communiquein the event of 
war which had been prepared to inform the public and especially 
Indian Musalmans of the attitude adopted towards us by 
Turkey since the outbreak of war. The Viceroy’s telegram ran as 
follows : — ‘ ‘ Expedition to Gulf. I suppose it has occurred to you 
and the Foreign Office that we cannot land troops at Abadan* 
without the risk of a protest from the Persian Government 
and without in the event pf war with Turkey violating the 
neutrality of Persia, Both these .results would be regarded 

It must be remarked however, with regard to this that the oil coacession 
here was leased from the j^rsian Government, and though, the Shaikh of 
Mohammerah was responsible for policing it, it was clear that he could not 
protect it from a TurHsh attack and that he would look to us to do so. 
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unfavourably by Indian Mahomedans. The latter eventuality 
would present an opportunity to Turkey cd seizing Persian 
territory more to the north where Turks would nit'ot ivith 
practically no resistance and from which it might i)e difficult 
to dislodge them. Has the question of landing troops at ikisidu 
been considered ? It is only five hundred miles from liead of 
Gulf. Basidu is British territory and Persia could not object. 
I still maintain that it is desirable that no action should be taken 
in the Persian Gulf that could be regarded by Turke^r as a direct 
provocation and pretext for declaring war. The works at 
Abadan can be protected by Odin unless artillery is brought 
up by the Turks from Basra. In the event of a landing at 
Abadan as suggested it will be necessary to consider what 
defensive measures should be taken for the protection of Kuwait, 
When the expedition starts I shall send Cox* to the Gulf to 
control all political matters.” 

On the 7th the Government of India telegraphed the full 
expression of their views which the Secretary of State had 
asked for on the 5th, It appeared to them that Germany’s 
aim was to create a situation in which it would appear that 
Turkey was the object of aggression of one or more Christian 
powers. In consequence they deprecated the desp;itcfi of 
troops to Abadan as being action of a provocative character 
likely to precipitate liostilities in the manner desired by 
Germany. While they recognised that nothing could really 
secure the safety of the oil works except the occupation of 
Abadan, they doubted whether the value of these was sufficient 
to outweigh the consequences of an apparent attack by us 
on Turkey. If, on the other hand, the object in view was 
merely to demonstrate at the head of the Gulf, they suggested 
a landing at Bahrein, as the water difficulties at Basidu were 
£i!most insuperable. 

On the 8th the Government of India was informed 
that Major Sh'akespear was leaving England at once with 
instructions to get into touch with Ibn Saud with a. view 
to securing Arab good-will in the event of war with Turkey 
and to prevent disturbances among the Arabs as a result 
of our proceedings. In the meantime, the Government of 
India were to let Ibn Saud kpow, through the Sliaild’i 
of Kuwait, that German influence was trying to entangle 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir P. Cox was then Foreign Secretary in India. Lie 
had been for many years on political duty in the Persian Gulf, and as the 
Vjceroy expressed it, “ liis knowledge of the Chiefs and of Gulf politics is 
unique." 
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England with Turkey, and that it was hoped that he and the 
Shaikh of Kuwait would use their influence to maintain peace 
in Arabia. Between the 8th and the 13th, further telegrams 
were exchanged between Home and India in which the Secretary 
of State said that for the time being it was not necessary to 
decide regarding Abadan. The merits of Basidu and Bahrein 
for the landing were discussed, the decision being left to the 
Government of India, who selected Bahrein, and informed the 
Secretary of State that arrangements were being made for 
Force “ D,” consisting of two mountain batteries, one company 
of Sappers and Miners and one infantry brigade, to sail from 
India about the 15th. 

By analysing the above series of telegrams — ^which were 
drawn up either at conferences at which the Foreign Office, 
the Admiralty, the War Office and the Indian Office were 
represented, or as a result of such conferences — we get the 
following summary of the intentions of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment : Premature hostile action against Turkey was to be 
avoided, but the Arabs were to be conciliated and to be shown 
that we were prepared to support* them against Turkey, 
For this purpose a force was to be despatched to the Persian 
Gulf, which His Majesty's Government would have sent to 
Abadan but for the protests of the Indian Government, who 
particularly desired that Indian Musalmans should not have 
any ground for supposing that we had aggressive intentions 
towards Turkey. In addition to occupying Abadan, the 
force was to protect the oil tanks and pipe-line and cover the 
landing of any necessary reinforcements. As the pipe-line 
extended for over one hundred miles into Arabistan, it must 
have been apparent that General Delamain's brigade alone 
could not afford it efficient protection. For this purpose, 
therefore, reinforcements or assistance from the Arabs would 
be necessary. 

Finally the Government of India were informed that if 
Turkey should become a belligerent, the management of the 
expedition would devolve on them, but that instructions 


^ In his evidence before the Mesopotamia Commission, Lord Crewe laid 
stress on the fact that a failure on our part to support the Arab Shaikhs 
at the head of the Gulf might ignite a lire rvhich would spread throughout 
Arabia and even involve Mecca itself, and bj'' setting Islam against us would 
probably excite risings in Persia, Afghanistan and India ; and he stated 
that in a private letter to Lord Hardinge of the 9th October he had said, 
“ Of the various objects to be attained by sending a force up the Gulf, I have 
always regarded the moral e^Sect on the Arab chiefs as the primary, and the 
protection of the oil stores as the secondary.” 
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as to the scope df operations would come from the India 
Office. 

We shall see in the next chapter how the Government 
of India interpreted these instructions in the orders they 
issued to General Delamain and the extent to wliich they 
were modified by the India Office when hostilities against 
Turkey were ordered to commence. 

In the meantime, telegrams from Sir L. Mailet reported 
that Turkish military preparations were being pushed forward 
everywhere, and it appeared to him that if the Goeben attacked 
the Russian fleet in the Black Sea, or if things should take an 
unfavourable turn for the Allies, the Turks would have their 
troops ready for action at a favourable point, and that they 
would be in a position to cross the Egyptian frontier without 
much further delay. At the same time, Sir L. Mallet considered 
that the Turks did not then intend to make war, but that 
they were falling in with German designs in order to extract 
as much as possible from Germany —and it was in his opinion 
an undoubtedly dangerous game for the Turks to pkiy, as he 
did not see how they could prevent Germany taking matters 
into her own hand. Our Military Attache derived the im- 
pression from a long interview with Enver Pasha tliat he had 
ambitious schemes in the Arab world and in Egypt, and, 
although he disclaimed any intention of initiating offensive 
movements, Enver admitted that some of tiie measures taken 
were precautionary against Great Britain, and that proposes 
had been made to the Bedouins to enlist their sympathies as 
supporters of the Turkish Empire in a.U eventualities. 

At this time the Vali of Basra was adopting a most hostile 
attitude to the presence of our ships of war in Persian waters 
at and near Mohammerah, and this in spite of an assurance 
given to Sir L. Mallet on the 7th by the Grand Vizier that the 
Vali had been instructed to avoid all interference with H.M, 
ships in the Shatt al Arab. The anomalous position in this 
river has already been referred to in a preceding chapter, but 
it was impossible for us to acquiesce in a refusal to allow our 
ships access to Mohammerah, where the Shaikh was dependent 
on us for protection against the Turks, or to Abadan, on which 
the Admiralty were dependent foF a large part of their oil 
fuel. In the negotiations, of 1913 over the Turco-Persian 
frontier, when the Persian claim for a mid-channel boundary 
line in the Shatt al Arab had been abandoned, it was understood 
that the right of access to Abadan and Mohammerah would 
remain unimpaired. To have relinquished our claim to free 
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navigation at this stage would have undermined our relations 
with the iVrabs and put most of them definitely on the side 
of Turkey, with results that could not but be unfortunate for 
us. The Turks, moreover, went in other directions far beyond 
what they must have known would be acceptable, for they 
claimed that their territorial waters extended for six miles 
to sea from the furthest projecting point of shore, and they 
threatened to intern a British ship of war l 5 dng in the (Persian) 
Karun river unless she left within a week. A further compli- 
cation of the question was the new'S, from generally reliable 
sources, that the Emden intended to make for Basra. Though 
the Admiralty considered this an improbable contingency, 
they could not ignore the repeated reports to this effect, and 
they had to take precautionary steps to meet such a possi- 
bility — ^more especially in view of the fact that both the Odin 
and the EspiegU^ would be far outranged by the Emden’s 
guns. To meet Turkish susceptibilities as far as possible, 
the Admiralty had issued orders for one ship to remain in 
Persian waters and for the others to stay outside territorial 
waters beyond the recognised limit of three miles. More than 
this could not be conceded, and the Turkish Government 
were informed that we were prepared to discuss the question 
in a friendly spirit if they would on their part recognise their 
international obligations in regard to the German crews of the 
Goeben and the Breslau. The first portion of Force “ D " 
left Bombay on the 16th, and its subsequent movements 
and operations will be dealt with in the next chapter. 

Little more remains to be told in this chapter. All reports 
tended more and more to show that the war party in Turkey 
were getting the upper hand. The German and Austrian 
Ambassadors were increasing their efforts to involve Turkey, 
and their officers, naval and militar}?', were openly conducting 
preparations for operations against Great Britain, while their 
emissaries were uniting with those of Turkey in spreading 
anti-British propaganda in every Musalman countiy in the 
East. In Mesopotamia, Arabs friendly to us were convinced 
that Turkey was bent on war ; mines were reported to have 
reached Baghdad on their way to Basra, more Turkish guns 
were posted on the banks o^ Shatt ai iVrab, arrangements for 
blocking the channel were repeatedly reported, and naval 
and military reinforcements continued to pass unceasingly 
down the Tigris. 


* Both sloops were similarly armed with six 4-inch B.L. and four 3-pounder 
g.F. guns. ^ 
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On the 29th, Sir L. Mallet reported a great struggle in 
progress at Constantinople between the war party and the 
moderates, but expressed the hope that everything was not 
vet lost. However, the Germans took the law iiit(i i Jicir own 
hands, and on that day several Russian ports wv.nt Ijoinbarded 
by the Goeben and Breslau, which, with some I urkisl i di^stroyers, 
had entered the Black Sea under the command ol the ( mrman 
Admiral Souchon. This meant war, and on the 30th the British, 
French and Russian Ambassadors demanded their passports. 

On the 31st the Admiralty and the India Office issu^ their 
“war” telegrams, Russia formally declared war on Turkey 
on the 2nd November, and on the 5th— the day that_ trance 
also formally declared war on Turkey — a proclamation was 
issued in London extending to the war with Iiirkey the 
proclamations and Orders in Council then in force relating to 
the war with Germany and Austria-Hungary. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE LANDING IN MESOPOTAMIA OF FORCE " D AND THE 
OPERATIONS LEADING TO THE OCCUPATION OF BASRA. 

(see map 1.) 

T he 6tli (Poona) Division had been ordered on the 6th 
September to mobilize as part of Force “A” (i.e., for 
service in France). On the 4th October instructions reached 
Divisional Headquarters to hold the following force in readiness 
to start overseas on the 10th, under command of Brigadier- 
General W. S. Delamain, G.B., D.S.O. : — 

16th Infantry Brigade (2nd Dorsetshire, 104th Rifles, 
117th Mahrattas and 20th Punjabis). 

22nd Company Sappers and Miners. 

1st Indian Mountain Artillery Brigade (23rd and 30th 
Mountain Batteries). 

To these were added certain medical, supply and transport 
units, etc.* 

On the 10th, General Delamain received his instructions at 
Bombay from a staff officer sent from Simla. These were in 
three parts : — 

{a) Secret instructions for the employment of his force ; 
(&) Plans of operation for (i) the protection of British 
interests at the head of the Persian Gulf ; (ii) the 
support of Mohanamerah ; and (iii) operations in 
Turkish Mesopotamia ; 

(c) Copies of official correspondence between the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State regarding the 
organisation, despatch and employment of Force “ D." 
General Delamain v/as told at the same time to place himself 
in communication at once with the local Naval Commander-in- 
Chief. 

The " secret instructions ” were framed on the Secretary of 
State’s orders for disembarkation at Abadan or Mohammerah, 
and repeated his warning il»o avoid hostilities with the Turks 
and friction with the Arabs. The poncluding paragraph read : 
“ 111 the event of hostilities with Turkey, the remainder of the 
6th Division is being held in readiness to support your force 
and will follow as quickly as possible. In the meantime, you 

* For details, see Appendix II, p. 346. ^ 
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will take such military and political action as you tliink feasible 
to strengthen your position and if possible occupy IJasra,.” 

The '' plans of operation " prepared by tlic Oenera! Staff in 
India were based on the latest available infonnatioip which it 
was noted might require revision. Owing to tlu; stale of 
affairs when these instructions were issued, it was impossible to 
define exactly what the force might have to do, and ax'cordingly 
three alternative plans were sent. It was, liowever, stated 
that it was to be clearly understood that these plans were not 
intended to fetter the discretion of the officer commanding 
as to the action he might consider best calculated to carry the 
intentions of Government into effect. 

In addition to a summary of specially relevant portions of 
the topographical and other information contained in “ Field 
Notes* on Lower Mesopotamia/' these plans gave an estimate 
of the existing Turkish military strength in Mc'sopo lamia. 
This was placed at about 10,000 regular troops, inchuiing 1,200 
sabres, with 114 guns and 6 machine guns, which tia* inclusion 
of reservists might increase to 15,000 men. It was I bought 
that not more than 8,000 rifles, 500 sabres, 58 guns and 
6 machine guns could be concentrated at Basra, in which 
neighbourhood the latest information indicated tlie following 
distribution : — f 

Basra. — Two infantry battalions (belonging to tlie 26th 
and 112th Regiments) ; 

Zubair. — One infantry battalion (112th Reghnent) ; 

Fao-Hor Abdullah; Zubair-Kuwait. — Two infantry regi- 
ments (llSth and 114th Regiments) ; 
totalling about 3,600 infantry and, in addition, 1,00() gendar- 
merie. There were reported to be two batteries of guns on 
Shamshamiya island (where the Turks had made preparations 
to block the channel of the Shatt al Arab), one or two batteries 
at Fao, and four guns at Dabba island near the mouth of 
the Karun river. The document then went on; “None of 
the troops in Mesopotamia are well trained. The infantry are 
hardy and are good natural soldiers. They are armed with 
Mauser rifles of two or three different patterns. The artillery 


* This handbook, issued to all units qff the force, had been compiled in 
September 1914 by the General Staff in India from material supplied by 
the Waf Office, supplemented by local information. It was subscffiK'nLly 
replaced by later editions giving the fuller informatk)n that; had been 
obtained locally. 

t information from Turkish sources indicate^ that the total force available 
in Mesopotamia comprised about 17,000 rifles, 400 sabres, 44 guiis, ami 
3 machine guns; of which 4,70Q rifles, 18 guns, ami 3 macliiue guns v/ere 
■conc^entrated in the vicinity of Basra. (See Appendix VI, p. 352.) 
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is still mostly equipped with old pattern guns. The only 
quick-firing guns reported are one mountain battery of four 
guns at Baghdad and one of four guns at Mosul (July 1912). 
The cavalry are not well mounted and are barely a match for 
the local Arab mounted tribesmen.” 

It was considered unlikely, owing to the Russian menace on 
the Caucasian frontier, that reinforcements could be spared 
for Mesopotamia from the IXth, Xth, or Xlth Turkish Army 
Corps, i.e., the 2nd Military Inspection in Eastern Anatolia and 
Kurdistan ; and a description was given of the few small forts 
between Basra and the Persian Gulf. The principal Arab 
tribes were mentioned with their supposed armament and they 
were described as usually hostile to the Turk, but their numbers 
could not be estimated with any accuracy ; the numbers that 
might be raised by the Shaikhs of Mohammerah and Kuwait, 
whose interests were bound up with ours, were estimated at 
5,000 to 10,000 and 16,000 respectively ; and reference was 
made to Ibn Saud as not being pro-Turk. 

The second section of each plan gave a method by which the 
object desired could, in the opinion of the General Staff, be 
attained. For “ the protection of British interests at the head 
of the Gulf ” a landing on Abadan island, by an advance if 
possible up the Hor Bahmanshir* — so as to avoid any mis- 
understanding with Turkey by the use of the Shatt al Arab — 
was advocated. 

For “ the support of Mohammerah ” it was considered 
probable that the force sent from India would be directed to 
occupy Basra. For this purpose not less than a division and 
a cavalry regiment were likely to be required. In consequence, 
preliminary action as follows was suggested for General 
Delamain's force : Take measures to secure the co-operation 
of the ShaiMis of Mohammerah and Kuwait ; capture Fao as 
a preliminary to moving up the river and leave a post there ; 
occupy the oil-works at Abadan, and, leaving a post there, 
move up to support the Shaikh at Mohammer^ ; and recon- 
noitre carefully Umm Qasr — ^which appeared to offer the best 
base for the main operations — and the road from there to Basra. 

* This river formed the originA mouth of the Karun. river. It runs from 
near Mohammerah, east of the Shatt al Ai^ab (i.e., in Persian territory), into 
the Gulf. Its condition at that time was uncertain, but as it was not navigable 
by vessels drawing more than seven feet, the force would have had to be 
transported by towing, and its progress would have been difficult and slow, 
if possible at all. 

To meet the contingency of having to use this route. General Delamain 
endeavoured, without success, to obtain-^the steam launches which would 
have been required. ' * ^ 
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For “ operations in Turkish Mesopotamia ” the object laid 
down was the occupation of Basra and of the Shaft al Arab 
up to that place. In the first instance it was important to 
support the Shaikh of Moharamerah, and for this snggcistions 
had been made as above. Then, if Basra was too strongly 
held for General Delamain’s force to attack it, it was suggested 
that the remainder of the division should land at Umm Qasr 
and move on Basra from the south-west. 

With regard to the armament and equipment of General 
Delamain's force : each mountain battery had six lO-pounder 
guns carried on mules, and 735 rounds of ammunition per gun 
accompanied the force ; the British and two of the Indian 
infantry battalions had the short *303 M.L.E. rifle, while the 
third Indian infantry battalion had the long ■303 M.L.E. 
charger-loading rifle ; 1,000 rounds per rifle accompanied the 
force and each battalion had two Maxims ; clolliing was on 
the Indian winter scale and full field service tenlagt' was kiken. 
The transport consisted only of pack mules, tlie cjuncl 1 ransjx'>rt 
at first ordered being detained at Karaclii (presumably because 
che force would not be operating away from the riv<'r) ; and 
two months’ supplies except meat on hoof (oI>taina,bl(; at 
Mohammerali) were taken. The Officer Commanding vSappers 
and Miners was directed to obtain at Bombay additional 
engineering equipment for bridging, rafting, etc. ; and for 
disembarkation, reliance was apparently pla,ced on shi])s’ boats 
and on craft obtainable locally. 

Some departure from the usual procedure; on mobilisation 
was necessary to maintain the strict secrecy wliicli had been 
enjoined from Home regarding the destination of tJic force 
and owing to this some minor difficulties were experienced by 
the force during the concentration period and the initial 
operations in Mesopotamia. But they were generally unimpor- 
tant and were soon rectified. To show, howt;ver, hov/ diflicult 
it is to maintain secrecy in such a case in a country like; India, 
General Delamain reported on the 15th that peopk; in Bombay 
had deduced his destination a fortnight before ; this may have 
been due to ships having to be selected which were suitable 
for the Shatt al Arab. 

General Delamain was given supWie control of all political 
matters arising in or coilnected with the area of opera- 
tions, with Sir Percy^Cox as his chief political adviser ; and 
Commander Hamilton, Royal Indian l^arine, went as Marine 
Transport Officer. 

With the exception of tire mountain artillery which sailed 
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from Karachi two days later, the force left ’Bombay, with part 
of Force “A” and Force “ B,” on the 16th in four transports 
under naval escort. On the 19th, at sea, the convoy met 
H.M.S, Ocean, and Force “ D " parted company, steering 
northwards under escort of the Ocean. Next day, the units 
of the force were informed that their destination was Bahrein 
and on the 21st they arrived at the rendezvous, to find the 
R.I.M.S. Dalhonsie and the transport containing the mountain 
artillery awaiting them. The strength of the force was 
just over 5,000 men and 1,200 animals.* 

The five transports, under escort of the Ocean and Dalhousie, 
then proceeded together, arriving at Bahrein on the 23rd. 
Here it was found that instructions had been received from 
the Admiralty that disembarkation was to be suspended till 
further orders. f 

In consequence of these orders, the troops remained on 
board the transports, and advantage was taken of the delay 
to practise them in rowing and in disembarking in ships’ boats, 
an experience which proved subsequently very useful to them. 
For the first few days there was a total lack of breeze and the 
supply of drinking water obtainable, on shore was limited. 
In consequence, men, and especially animals, suffered severely 
from the heat. 

On the 28th, a conference was held on board the Headquarters 
transport Varela and a plan was issued for a landing at Fao. 
The presence of the force at Bahrein was now known at Basra 
and Mohammerah, and in accordance with instructions from 
the Secretary of State, our representatives there and elsewhere 
in touch with Arabs gave the utmost publicity to the news. 
At the same time they announced that the British Government 
contemplated no aggressive action, but had been obliged to 
despatch this force for the eventual protection of British 
interests and of their friends, in view of the continued anti- 
British military measures taken by the Turks under German 
guidance. 

At this period General Delamain received further information 
regarding the Turkish forces in Mesopotamia. The two regular 
divisions of the Xllth (Mosul) Corps had moved westward, 
the 37th Division of the JHIIth Corps had been reported at 

■■*= For details see Appendix II, p. 346. 

t The Jask rvireless station had lost touch with the force after the 22nd and 
consequently the same order — which had come from the Secretary of State — 
did' not reach General Dela*5iain from India till the 26th. As sooir as the 
difficulty of wireless communication was . realised, the Admiralty made 
arrangements for erection of wireless instailations at Bushire and Abadan, 
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Mosul moving towards Erzeriim, and there were left, ;>.t 1 highdud 
fourteen guns of the 37th Artillery, thirteen mode! bnltalions, 
five hundred men of the IMth Infantry a,nd uin,(‘ thousand 
reservists, of whom four thousand were wiihont ridc's. Idiis 
meant that, excluding gendarmerie and lU'W and ])arlly armed 
organizations, there was only one regular division, tlie 38th, 
left in Mesopotamia, 

On the 31st, General Delamain received from India tlic news 
of the Turkish attack on Odessa, and was warned to be ready 
to move at the shortest notice ; and next day there reached 
him the Secretary of State’s telegram of the 31st, saying that 
war had broken out with Turkey, At this time, the Espiegle 
was still at Mohammerah and the Odin was off Fao, outside 
the three-mile limit. The orders for the actual o])erations in 
Mesopotamia were despatched by tlie Adniirali y and the India 
Office on the 31st. The telegram from llu,' Admiralty was 
addressed to the Commander-in-Cliit'f, ICasl liidies, and llie 
Senior Naval Officer, Persian Gulf, and ran as follows : “ ('om~ 
mence hostilities against Turkey. Itspicglr- to derd with the 
guns posted opposite the oil-works and to pix'vent any attempt 
to damage them and generally to ju'otect Pritish inb'rests up 
the river. The expedition has been orch'red to ])rocee<l from 
Bahrein to the bar, Odin to await the arrival of t he exj^'diticin 
at the bar and to accompany it into the river, first (hailing 
with the guns at Fao. Dalhousie should n'lnain at ihishire to 
maintain communications by wireless until h'ao is captured 
and the telegraph cable is working again. Sti'ps should be 
taken to obtain all the steam tugs in the river and mount small 
guns so as to assist the troops. The ariiuxl lannelies should 
be concentrated in the river as soon as possilile. Ocean to 
assist in landing the expedition and to supply small guns for 
the tugs. Although it is not probable that mines ha,ve bcmi 
laid, every precaution should be takgn to guard against them.* 
The Shaikh of Mohammerah .must be reassured as to our pro- 
ceedings and informed that the main object is to kec^p the river 
open and trade free to his towns and territories. Tliat his 
position will be amply secured as we have no quarrel either 
with him or with any of the Arabs.” The Dalhousie acknow- 
ledged receipt of this order on the l&t November and reported 
its transmission to the Ocean, Odin and Espiegle. 

The telegram from the India Office was addressed to the 

* On 1st November, however, the Political Ajf^rit, Kuwait, reported tliat 
the Shaikh had received reliable information from, his man at Fao of the 
arrival of mines there intended for#the mouth of the river. 
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Viceroy : “ Please instruct brigade at Bahrein to proceed at 
once to Shatt al Arab and to concert measures with naval 
authorities for immediate attack on Fao. Force will then clear 
Turks out of the Shatt and its vicinity as far as Shainshamiya 
if possible.* After which it will await arrival of reinforcements 
from India.j Admiralty advise that reinforcements may be 
sent without escort from Bombay unless Naval Commander- 
in-Chief has any reasons to contrary, Konigsberg located on 
African coast south of Equator. Take steps to inform Arab 
chiefs in Gulf and on Aden side.” These orders, received in 
India on 1st November, were sent on to General Delamain on 
the same day. 

On the 1st, Captain Hayes-Sadler, R.N., the Senior Naval 
Officer, sent orders to the Odin to remain wLere she was to. 
protect the buoys in the river, and to the Dalhousie to meet 
him with pilots, tugs, etc., on the morning of the 3rd, off 
Busliire, where he would be arriving in the Ocean escorting 
the convoy from Bahrein. The same day the Espiegle had 
sent the tugs Sirdar-i-N aphte and Sumana dowm the river from, 
Mohammerah to try and reach the Odin off the bar to assist 
in sweeping operations. They were both fired on, however, 
from Fao and only the Sirdar-i-N aphte got through, but the 
Sumana, thanks to the lack of initiative on the part of the 
Turks, managed to return to Mohammerah. 

On the 2nd, General Delamain and Captain Hayes-Sadler 
had a conference on board the Varela ; and the launch Mashona, 
which had been armed by the Ocean, was sent to take Major 
Radcliffe of the Dorsetshire Regiment to Kuwait, to obtain 
information as to where troops could best be disembarked 
near Fao and to rejoin the force off the Shatt al Arab. Next 
morning, the Dalhousie met the convoy off Bushire, bringing- 
five pilots. That day, at a further conference, the Senior- 
Naval Officer informed General Delamain that the Ocean drew 
too much water to be able to get within effective range of, 


* On the 31st the Espiegle had reported that the Turks had sunk two 
ships in the channel at this place. 

f It had been arranged, by telegram on the 30th between India and the 
India Office, that General Delaniain’s force was not to advance on Basra 
till reinforced by another brigad«3 of the 6th Division which was to sail from 
Bombay about 7th November, and he was told not to move till he got 
!. further orders, but to make all preparations, and that the Naval Commander- 
in-Chief was being con.sulted as regards co-operation with the navy. This 
telegram was received by General Delamain at sea on the 2nd, after the- 
convoy had left Bahrein in (f,ccordance with the Admiralty instructions ; but 
the same afternoon he received definite orders from India to carry out the- 
Secretary of State’s instructions, followe^ by further orders from India that, 
his force was not to go beyond Shamshamiya, nor was it to go to Mohammerah., 
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Fao fort ; that it would take about forty-eight hours to arrange 
for the armament of tugs and launches and to fit the necessary 
sweeps ; and that sweeping would make subsequent progress 
slow. As the final arrangement for landing at hao could not 
be made, however, till the return of Major Radcliffe with the 
required information from Kuwait, and as he was not expected 
back till the 6th, the delay was immaterial. 

At 4.30 p.m. on the 3rd, the convoy arrived off the outer 
bar of the Shatt al Arab and met the Odin. At 3.50 a.m. the 
■same day, the Espiegle had left her anchorage in the Karun 
river and, apparently unperceived by the Turks, had proceeded 
with all lights out and anchored in the main channel south of 
Mohammerah, in order to intercept Turkish launches and to 
cover Abadan and Mohammerah. 

On the 4th and 5th, naval preparations for the attack on 
Fao were carried out with some difficulty owing to the heavy 
swell ; and bullet-proof cover was provided on the upper decks 
of the transports to facilitate covering fire for the landing force. 
On the morning of the 5th, Major Radcliffe arrived back from 
Kuwait with the information that Fao fort was in ruins, that 
the Turkish force there was about four hundred strong,'*' with 
seven or eight guns of old pattern, and that the landing opposite 
the fort was bad. General Delamain accordingly deddedf 
that the landing should take place ne.yt day at and just below 
Fao village, about four miles above the fort, after the Odin 
had silenced the Turkish guns at the forts. The transports 
proceeded to the inner bar at 11 a.m., where ordei's for next 
day’s operations were issued. To carry these out, a force of 
a naval beach party, one hundred marines, two mountain 
guns, a section of sappers, three companies of the Dorsets, the 
’20th Punjabis and 117th Mahrattas, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Rosher of the Dorsets, was to land near the telegraph station 
under cover of fire from the Odin and from guns and rifles on 
board the transports Varela and Umaria. But, as there were 
insufficient boats to land the whole force at one time, four 
relays had to be arranged. 

On the 6th, at 6 a.m., the Odin moved up the river, with 
the armed tug Sirdar-i-Naphte and Ocean’s picket-boat sweeping 


* Information from Turkish sources indicates the strength as one hundred 
and ten rifles and four guns (vide Appendix VI, p. 352), but there were 
probably Arabs as -well, 

t The Shaikh of Kuwait had suggested landing to the west of the port, 
via a narrow hor. General Delamain rejecteci> this scheme, as not only 
would previous reconnaissance have been necessary', but also he was too short 
•of steam launches. , ■ . 
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three cables ahead ; but owing to the numerous dhows coming 
down on the ebb-tide progress was slow. No signs of the 
enemy on shore were observed till just after 10 a.m., when 
some guns near the fort opened fire. The Odin replied, opening 
at 5,500 yards range and, although some difficulty was at first 
experienced in directing the fire owing to the enemy's well- 
concealed position and to the lack of features and colour in 
the landscape, the hostile gunfire w^as silenced by 10.45 a.m., 
after the Odin had closed in to 1,700 yards. The Turkish 
guns, consisting of four Krupp field pieces firing from behind 
banks about five hundred yards south-east of the fort, had 
been well served and had hit the Odin twice ; and as she 
approached the shore a heavy rifle fire wus opened on her by 
about three hundred Turks in trenches on the river-bank. 
This, however, ceased on the Odin firing a few shrapnel ; and 
the enemy were soon observed to be retiring towards Fao 
village. At 11 a.m., on the news that the enemy’s guns were 
silenced, the transports Varela and V maria proceeded +o 
opposite the telegraph station, the two transports and the 
Mashona towing the seventeen boats containing troops, and 
naval launches towing the detachment of marines. The 
telegraph station was reached at 2 p.m. and the boats cast off, 
formed line, and made for the shore. There was no opposition, 
and by 3.45 p.m. the covering party and first and second 
reinforcements had landed. At 4 p.m., a company* of the 
117th Mahrattas landed to form the garrison of Fao and to 
protect the rear of Colonel Rosher’s force, which now proceeded 
southward to take the fort. This was accomplished without 
opposition during the night, the four Turkish field guns, which 
it was impracticable to carry away, being dismounted and 
thrown into the river ; and the force returned next morning 
to the telegraph station. 

Early on the 6th, in anticipation of a Turldsh attack on 
Abadan while the bombardment of Fao was in progress, the 
Espiegle, leaving the armed yacht Cornet^ at Mohammerah, 
had moved down the river and anchored southward of the 
oil-works. She also landed on the Turkish bank of the river 
an armed party, which cut the telegraph and telephone cables 

Although some little time elapsed after the outbreak of the Great War 
before the British organisation of companies and platoons was adopted 
throughout the Indian infantry, the term " company ” and not “ double 
company ” is used thi'oughout this work to indicate the unit representing 
one-quarter of a battalion. « 

I She had arrived a short time before from Baghdad, where she had been, 
the official vessel of the Consul-General. , 
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between Basra and^Fao. About 1 p.m., the Turks opened a 
heavy rifle fire from mud walls and trenches on tlie river-bank 
opposite Abadan and the Espiegle replied with gun and rifle 
fire. In about half an hour the Turkish defences had been 
much knocked about and were on fire in places, and the 
Espiegle dropped farther down the river to enfilade the enemy’s 
trenches, the fire from which was completely silenced before 
2 p.m. The Espiegle, which had two men wounded and whose 
upper works had sustained some slight damage, continued to 
search the scrub and houses on the river-bank with occasional 
shrapnel till it became apparent that the enemy had evacuated 
the foreshore. It was subsequently reported that the Turks 
lost forty-six men killed in this engagement. 

On the 7th, having re-embarked the landing force and leaving 
the 117th Company to garrison the Fao telegraph station, the 
transports proceeded up-stream, anchoring a.bout sixt(;en miles 
above Fao, within sight of the oil-works at Abadan. Next day, 
General Delamain, after reconnoitring with the Senior Naval 
Officer in the Odin, decided to land and form a camp at Sanniya, 
on the Turkish side of the river about two and a half miles 
up-stream of the oil-works, where the river-bank, being firm 
and steep with deep water close inshore, was most suitable 
for a disembarkation. The troops commenced to land that 
afternoon and continued throughout the 9th and lOth. The 
operation was carried out with some difficulty, owing to the 
wind, strong tide, and the lack of suitable craft. 

From the 8th to the 10th, continual reconnaissances were 
carried out on land and up the river. These were rendered 
specially necessary and at the same time difficult by the date 
plantations which fringe the river-banks everywhere in this 
area to a depth of one or two miles. These plantations are 
closely intersected by tidal water cuts, often of some width and 
depth, and afford excellent cover for concealment, especially 
from river craft. Beyond occasional Arab snipers, however, 
no opposition was encountered and no enemy was seen, except 
by the Espiegle, which, in a northward reconnaissance to 
intercept some Turkish armed launches on the early morning 
of the 9th, was fired on from the shore near Mohammerah by 
about one hundred Turks and by a Wldsh launch. In reply, 
the Espiegle silenced the enemy’s fire and sank one launch 

* The tugs drew too much water and all the towing had to be done by the 
two steamboats from the Ocean and a small one ffiom the Odin. At Bahrein 
the Sappers had prepared eight ships’ life-boats to carry seven or eight mules 
each, and only four lighters could, be obtained from the oil-works. Each 
ship’s boat had a naval coxswain detailed for it. 
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and damaged another, without sustaining any casualties 
herself. 

General Delamain had thus successfully carried out a great 
part of his instructions. Thanks to the way in which the 
Turks had been surprised — or to their apathy — and to the 
co-operation of the navy, he had effected the usually difficult 
task of landing on a hostile coast without much trouble and 
without loss. 

On the evening of the 10th, the Shaikh of Mohammerah 
■ informed the British Consul of the presence south-west of 
Mohammerah (eight or nine miles from the British camp) of a 
Turkish force of six hundred men with seven or eight guns 
under the command of Sami Bey, who, he said, intended to 
attack at dawn. Just before 3 a.m. (11th), General Delamain 
received information from the same source that the Turkish 
force had started on their way to attack him ; and all prepara- 
tions had been made when the attack came about 5.30 a.m. 
It was carried out against our outposts in a determined way 
by about three hundred Turks, being mainly directed against 
an old mud fort, about seven hundred yards south-west of 
the camp, which w'as held by a detached post of a company 
of the 117th Mahrattas.* The Mahrattas had no difficulty in 
holding their position, and the Turks were driven off by a 
counter-attack delivered by the 20th Punjabis, supported by 
the 23rd Mountain Battery. This counter-attack led to some 
close fighting among the date-palms, and w^e had two British 
officers wounded (Major Ducat, 20th Punjabis, died of his 
wounds), one Indian killed, two Indian officers and five 
Indians wounded. Six Turkish prisoners were captm'ed, and 
the Turks, who left nineteen dead and twelve wounded 
behind them, admitted officially to eighty casualties. It was 
ascertained from the prisoners that further Turkish attacks 
were to be expected from a force w^hich might amount to as 
many as ten battalions. 

General Delamain had intended to advance against the Turks 
by land to the vicinity of Shamshamiya, but as he could get 
no news from India of the expected reinforcements (owing to 
the constant interruption by thunderstorms of the wireless 
communication),! this intimation of further probable enemy 
attacks decided him to remain where he was for the time 
being, in order to safeguard the oil-W'orks. Pie was further 


* The camp lay to the Sfwth of a bend of the river running nearly east and 
west. (See Map 1.) 

I A telegram sent from India on the JOth informing him of the _ despatch 
of reinforcements did not reach him till the 15th. 
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strengthened in this decision by the heavy rain which fell on 
the 12th and 13th and which rendered the groimd so heavy 
and muddy as practically to preclude any military movements. 
The force had thus an early illustration of one of the difficulties 
of campaigning in Mesopotamia. 

On the 13th, transports were reported to have arrived at the 
bar and a request for news was received from Lieutenant- 
General Sir A. A. Barrett, commanding the 6th Division, who 
arrived himself in camp next day and assumed command of 
the operations. 

In the meantime, the following statement had been published 
in London by the Foreign Office, on 1st November : — 

“At the beginning of the war the British Government 
gave definite assurances that if Turkey remained neutral 
her independence and integrity would be respected during 
the war and in the terms of peace. In this France and 
Russia concurred, 

“ The British Government have since then endeavoured 
with the greatest patience and forbearance to preserve 
friendly relations, in spite of increasing brcaciies of neu- 
trality on the part of the Turkisli. Government at 
Constantinople in the case of tlie Germtin vessels in the 
Straits. 

“ On Thursday, 29tli October 1914, the British, Govern- 
ment learnt with the utmost regret that Turkish ships of 
war had without any declaration of war, without warning 
and without provocation of any sort, made wanton attack 
on open undefended towns in the Black Sea of a friendly 
country, thus committing an unprecedented violation of 
the most ordinary rules of international law, comit}'^ and 
usage. 

“ Ever since the German men-of-war Goeben and Breslcm 
took refuge at Constantinople the attitude of the Turkish 
Government towards Great Britain has caused surprise 
and some uneasiness. Promises made by the Turkish 
Government to send away the German officers and crews 
of iliQ Goeben and Breslau have never been fulfilled. It 
was well known that the Turlfish Minister for War was 
decidedly pro-German in his sympathies, but it was con- 
fidently hoped that the saner counsels of his colleagues, 
who had had experience of the finn friendship which Great 
Biitain has always shown towards tte Turkish Government, 
would have prevailed and prevented that Government from 
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entering upon the very risky policy of 'taking a part in the 
conflict on the side of Germany. 

" Since the war, German officers in large numbers have 
invaded Constantinople, have usurped the authority of 
Government, and have been able to coerce the Sultan’s 
ministers into taking up a policy of aggression. 

“ Great Britain as well as France and Russia has watched 
these proceedings patiently, protesting against the many 
acts which have been constantly committed contrary to 
neutrality, and 'warning the Government of the Sultan 
against the danger in which they were placing the future 
of the Ottoman Empire. Vigorously assisted by the 
Ambassadors of Germany and Austria, the German military 
elements at Constantinople have been persistently doing 
their utmost to force Turkey into war both by their activi- 
ties in the services of the Turks and by the bribes of which 
they have been so lavish. 

“ The Minister of War with his German advisers has 
lately prepared an armed force for an attack on Egypt, 
The Mosul and Damascus Army Corps have, since their 
mobilization, been constantly sending troops south, pre- 
paratory to an invasion of Egypt and the Suez Canal from 
Aqaba and Gaza. A large bod}^ of Bedouin Arabs has 
been called out and armed to assist in this venture, and 
some of these have crossed the Sinai frontier. Transport 
has been collected and roads have been prepared up to 
the frontier of Egypt. Mines have been despatched to be 
laid in the Gulf of Aqaba. The notorious Shaikh Aziz 
Shawish has published and disseminated through Syria, 
and probably India, an inflammatory document urging 
Mahoraedans to fight against Great Britain. Doctor 
Prueffer, v/ho was so long engaged in intrigues in Cairo 
against the British occupation and is now attached to 
the German Embassy at Constantinople, has been busily 
occupied in Syria trying to incite the people to take part 
in this conflict. Aggressive action was certain to be the 
result of the activity of the numerous German officers 
employed in the Turkish Army and acting under orders of 
the German GovermJient, who thus have succeeded in 
forcing the hands of the advisers of the Sultan. 

“ German intrigue cannot influence the loyalty to Great 
Britain of the seventy millions of Mahomedans in India 
and the feeling cf the Mahomedan inhabitants of Egypt. 
They must look with detestation on misguided action under 
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foreign influence at Constantinople, which will inevitably 
lead to the disintegi'ation of the Turkish Empire, and which 
shows such forgetfulness of the many occasions on which 
Great Britain has shown friendship to Turkey. They must 
feel bitterly the degeneration of their co-religionists, who 
can thus be dominated against their will by German 
influences, and many of them realise that when Turkey is 
pushed into war by Germany, they must dissociate them- 
selves from a course of action that is so prejudicial to the 
position of Turkey itself, 

“ The Turkish Government summarily and without 
notice on Friday shut off telegraphic communication with 
the British Embassy at Constantinople. This is no doubt 
the prelude to further acts of aggression on their part and 
the British Government must take whatever action is 
required to protect British interests, British territory, and 
also Egypt from attacks that have been made and are 
threatened.” 

A similar statement in India was accompanied by an assur- 
ance on behalf of the British Government and her allies that 
the Holy Places of Islam would be immune from any hostile 
action on their part. Enquiries on the spot indicated the 
sentiments of Indian Moslems on the subject.* Their general 
feeling was one of regret that Turkey had been decoyed into 
ranging herself on the side of Great Britain's enemies, i;)nt they 
were convinced that Turkey and Germany had committed a 
grievous political miscalculation if they counted on causing 
England embarrassment in India through the war. While 
Indian Moslems were naturally anxious for the prese;rvation of 
the integrity and independence of Turkey and desired that the 
Turkish guardianship of the Holy Places of Islam should be 
continued, the enlightened among them fully understood the 
character of the present Government in Turkey, Tlie spirit of 
loyalty and devotion to the Empire which Mahomedans in 
India displayed in this crisis was described a few days later in 
a telegram from the Viceroy, in which he referred to the 
numerous resolutions, telegrams and letters received on the 
subject and which he said left no doubt as to the feelings which 
prevailed. S 

On the 31st October, General Barrett had received orders to 
hold the following units in readiness to start at short notice 
under his command to reinforce General Delamain : — 


* “ The Times,*’ 2nd November, 1914. 
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6th Divisional Headquarters ; 

iOtli Brigade R.F.A. (63rd, 76th and 82nd Batteries) ; 

18th Infantry Brigade (2nd Norfolks, 7th Rajputs, 110th 
Mahratta L.I., 120th Rajputana Infantry) ; 

Divisional Ammunition Column and certain hospitals ; 
and to these were added in the next few days as it became 
evident that shipping for them would be available : — 

Two squadrons 33rd Cavalry : 

17th Company Sappers and Miners ; 

No. 3 Wireless Troop and 34th Divisional Signal Company 
(less 17th Brigade Section) ; 

48th Pioneers ; 

10th and 12th Mule Corps and the Jaipur Imperial Service 
Transport Corps ; 

Twelve hundred camels and the usual supply, ordnance 
and veterinary units, as well as further hospitals.’*' 

On 2nd November, a staff officer from Army Headquarters 
reached Poona and handed over his orders to General Barrett 
as well as copies of correspondence (including orders sent) 
with General Delamain and with the Secretary of State. f In 
these, General Barrett was instructed to accompany the 
reinforcements and to assume command of- the whole force at 
the head of the Gulf, as weU as political control in the area 
of operations. His objective would be telegraphed to him 
subsequently. 

The Admiralty and the local Naval Commander-in-Chief 
having decided that the situation permitted of transports sailing 
for the Persian Gulf without naval escort, these reinforcements 
left Bombay and Karachi in eighteen transports on 7th, 8th 
and 9th November ; and on the 10th, arrangements were made 
for the despatch some ten days later of the 17th Infantry 
Brigade and the remainder of the division. 

Owing to atmospheric disturbances, wireless communication 


* See Appendix II, p. 347. 

t Amongst tlie orders sent were copies of the “ Organisation orders for 
Force ‘ D,’ ” which, besides giving the detail of the whole force which it was 
intended to send, with the scale of ammunition, equipment, etc., to be taken, 
stated that all units of the force wo^ld move on the field scale of establishment 
and equipment. This last notifircation was of special importance as the 
division had already mobilized on a special scale for service with Force “A." 
But owing to some misunderstanding and to the short time available, some 
units had not received notice of this change and in consequence left Bombay 
without all their proper equipment, the most notable deficiency being the 
lack of personnel and gear fir carrying water. This matter, was, hovTOver, 
brought to notice before they left Bombay and was rectified by the early 
despatch to Mesopotamia of what was missing. 

(8788) ■> 1, 
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with the force in tlie Shatt al Arab had been much interrupted. 
Steps were being taken to remedy this as far as possible, but 
some days would have to elapse before better communications 
could be assured. Owing to this and to the fact that General 
Delamain had as yet little further to report, there was some 
anxiety at the India Office. The failure of Force “ B ” to 
effect a landing in face of opposition at Tanga in East Africa, 
and the report of an impending attack on Muscat by Arab 
insurgents had no doubt increased this anxiety ; and on the 
13th November, when telegraphing to know what instructions 
had been given to General Barrett and to ask if the Arabs had 
given any sign of their attitude towards us, the India Office 
requested further information regarding events in the Gulf. 
The Viceroy had already wired on that day infonning the 
Secretary of State that General Barrett w^as being instructed 
to move on Basra if he considered his force strong enough to 
do so, and to send a daily telegraphic progress report both 
to India and to the Secretary of State. General Delamain’s 
situation was described in a telegram from him, despatched 
early on the 13th before he had received news of the arrival 
of the reinforcements. He said, “ I have received several 
reports that the Turks are now being reinforced and intend 
to assume the offensive in combination with the Arab tribes. 
Very heavy rain has made the country impassable. Military 
situation is uncertain as I do not yet know date of arrival of 
remainder of division ” ; and he went on to say that he had 
prepared a defensive position at Sanniya and that he proposed 
to wait there till he got further information about the 
reinforcements. 

On the 13th, on his arrival off the Shatt al Arab and after 
communicating with General Delamain, General Barrett gave 
orders for his transports to proceed up the river to Sanniya 
next day. Any idea of landing at Umm Qasr was abandoned 
as it was necessary to concentrate at once to meet the reported 
Turkish advance. As, however, onty five river pilots were 
available and as no lighters or tugs could be spared from the 
work of disembarking troops to lighten the cargoes of two of 
his transports, which were too heavy to cross the bar, only 
a part of his force could be moved up at once. Five trans- 
ports (containing Divisional Headquarters, 63rd Field Battery, 
17th Company Sappers and Miners, Norfolks, 7th Rajputs, 
half the 120th Infantry, 48th Pioneers, and two squadrons 33rd 
Cavalry) started up the river at 6 a.m.“on the 14th and reached 
Sanniya just before 11 a.m., when the work of disembarkation 
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commenced. The camp site (sodden by the recent rain) and a 
field of fire had to be cleared, involving among other work the 
cutting down of date-palms on aU sides ; and roads and ramps 
— constructed mainly of hatch covers from the transports — 
had to be made for landing guns, wagons and horses. In 
consequence, only the 17th Company of Sappers and the 63rd 
Field Battery disembarked that day. 

General Barrett now received the following order from India : 
" Your objective is Basra. If after discussion with and taking 
over from Delamain you consider your present force strong 
enough you will move on Basra. Remainder of 6th Division 
embarks on 19th at Bombay for Shaft al Arab.” After dis- 
cussing the situation with General Delamain, who told him 
that infomiation from reconnaissances and various other 
sources indicated that Turkish forces were concentrating about 
Saihan, only four miles west of the camp, General Barrett 
instructed General Delamain to reconnoitre next day and to 
dislodge this hostile gathering without involving his own force 
too seriously. 

For this operation, General Delamain detailed the 30th 
Mountain Battery, Dorsets, and 104th Rifles under his own 
command — with the 23rd Mountain Battery and 20th Punjabis 
held ready in camp to reinforce should an engagement take 
place — and stated his intention in his orders as “ a reconnais- 
sance will be made up-stream to-morrow.” On the 15th, this 
force moved off at 6 a.m. and emerging south of the date 
plantations marched westwards across the desert at a distance 
of about 1,200 yards from them. About 7.10 a.m., when 
the advanced guard consisting of half the Dorsets and 
two guns of the 30th Battery arrived south of Saihan village 
and creek, the enemy opened fire on it from two positions 
on the edge of the plantations with rifles and machine guns 
and on the main body, 1,200 yards behind, with artillery. 
The 104th were sent to turn the enemy’s left, capture their 
first position, and then to work through the plantations from 
the east. By about 8.30 a.m., supported by the 30tli Battery 
which also kept in check the hostile artillery in the Turldsh 
second position, the 104th had captured the first position ” in 
capital style.” By this time the 23rd Battery and 20th 
Punjabis, who hacl started from camp on hearing the firing, 
had arrived ; and the advanced guard — ^reinforced by the 
remainder of the Dorse|s and of the 30th Battery — extended 
to its left to outflank the enemy’s second position from *the 
west. Two companies of the 20th* were pushed in to fill the 
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gap between the Horsets and the 104th, while the remainder 
of the 20th and the 23rd Battery remained in reserve under 
General Delamain. A general advance was now made against 
the enemy's second position, supported by the well-directed 
fire of both batteries. This position was entrenclied and, 
though held by the Turks with determination, was gallantly 
rushed by the Dorsets about 9.30 a.m., the enemy after some 
further dose fighting making off northwards through the 
plantations. 

In the meantime, the 104th, finding progress ditficult in the 
plantations owing to the thick scrub and the numerous water 
channels, had met with some opposition. At a fortified village 
the Turks, with a gun and a machine gun, attempted a serious 
counter-stroke ; and the officer commanding 104th, unable to 
get into signalling communication with brigade headquarters 
owing to the mirage, had been obliged to ask tlie 20th Punjabis 
on Ms left for assistance to reinforce his right. 1 bus reinforced, 
the 104th and 20th advanced steadily but slowly till they 
reached the line held by the Dorsets and the rest of the 20th, 
when the whole line advanced and captured the Turkish camp. 
The Dorsets now swung round to their right, preparatory to 
a further advance, but it was about 10.30 a.m. and the arrival 
of Turkish reinforcements might be expected at any moment. 
Our force had done considerable damage to rifles, ammunition, 
stores, etc., found in the Turkish camp and had forced the 
enemy to retire. General Delamain therefore decided, in view 
of his instructions not to get too seriously engaged, that he 
would withdraw to camp. The retirement was ordered to 
commence at 10,45, but touch had been lost with the right of 
the line in the plantations and the force did not begin to retire 
till about an hour later. It returned to camp unmolested. 

The Odin — joined later in the morning by the Espiegle—\\ 2 id 
steamed up the river parallel to the troops and had endeavoured 
to co-operate in the fight, but, owing to the impossibility of 
observing and directing fire through and over the belt of date 
plantations, the assistance she could render was not very great. 
General Delamain estimated the enemy’s strength at about 
twelve hundred, with four mountain and three machine guns, 
but the examination of prisoners showed it to be much stronger ; 
and it was subsequently ascertained to be about 3,100,* with 


* e700 of 112th Regiment, 1,400 of 113th Regiment, 800 of new levy (or 
26th Reginrent), and 200 gunners. Information from Turlcish sources, how- 
evei-, gives the strength as 2, 000; regular infantry. (See Appendix Vi, p. 352. ) 
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four field and four mountain guns. Our force sustained sixty- 
two casualties * while the Turks left about one hundi-ed and 
sixty dead and wounded on the gi'ound. We captured twenty- 
five prisoners and destroyed two Turkish machine guns. 

The Turks had been definitely defeated. Although they 
could probably have reoccupied the Saihan position if they 
considered it wise to do so, the reconnaissance had removed 
the immediate menace to the progress of our disembarkation 
and had given General Barrett breathing time' in which to get 
his force ashore in readiness for the advance towards his 
objective. The operations had proved the superiority of our 
troops over the Turks ; they were bound to affect the attitude 
towards us of the Arabs ; and they had given the troops a 
useful illustration of some of the difficulties to be expected in 
this strange land. 

Among the physical disabilities experienced for the first time 
by most of the force was the mirage, which was to cause our 
troops endless trouble and misunderstandings in the months to 
come. Difficult to realise until actually met with, its effects 
can best be described by quoting from Edmund Candler’s able 
narrative, ” The Long Road to Baghdad ” : " The atmosphere 
is most deceptive and in the haze or mirage it is difficult to tell 
if the enemy are horse or foot, or to make any estimate of their 
numbers. Everything is magnified. A low-lying mud village 
becomes a fort with walls twenty feet high, a group of donkeys 
a palm-grove .... There is not a cavalry regiment with 
the force which has not at some time or other mistaken sheep 

for infantry Often in a reconnaissance the enemy 

are within six hundred yards before the squadron commander 
can distinguish whether they are mounted or on foot 

“ The dancing mirage plays one a hundred tricks. My 
sapper friend put up a direction post for prismatic compass 
survey, a little mound with a flag on it. When he started 
back to camp he took down the flag. He had left the 
mound a mile behind, when, looking back, he saw what he 
thought was an Arab pursuing him. He lay down and covered 
the figure with, his rifle and called to his orderly to do the same. 
They lay in wait while the Arab still came on at the same rapid 
stride, his cloak flying in che wind. Whole minutes passed, 
yet though he never ceased to move he came no nearer. They 
approached and found it was the little mound no more than 
a foot high 

* Killed : 6 British and 3 Indian other ranks. Wounded : 2 British 

officers, 35 British and 16 Indian other ranks. 
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“ The first row of duck I saw .... I took for a battalion 
of infantry.” 

During the 15th and 16th, the disembarkation of the force 
continued and by the evening of the 16th all the cavalry and 
infantry had landed, but only one of the field batteries was 
ashore. General Barrett could now take stock of his position. 
The difficulties of disembarkation and the small amount of 
land transport ashore made him dependent on the river trans- 
port for the daily maintenance of his force in munitions and 
supplies. Even for this the available steamboats and lighters 
were barely sufficient. It consequently became a question 
how much more of his artillery and auxiliary units he was 
wise in landing till he had obtained the use of more river 
craft from Mohammerah and the Karun river. To attempt 
to get this shipping before he had driven the Turks from the 
neighbourhood of Mohammerah would have precipitated a 
Turkish attack on the vShaikh, whom they were even now 
threatening with reprisals for what they termed his brc^acl:l. of 
neutrality in harbouring the Cornet.^ On all grounds this 
was very undesirable. The attitude of the surrounding Arab 
tribes was still doubtful and there were military and political 
advantages in obtaining their early co-operation, in deterring 
them from joining the Turkish forces and in avoiding any 
semblance of conflict with them. Judging from the fighting on 
the 15th, there seemed little doubt that General Barrett's force 
could defeat any Turkish body of troops at and below Basra, 
as these were still inferior to his own both in numbers and 
armament. On the other hand, the immobility of his troops, 
dependent for their existence on the transports in the river, was 
likely to prevent effective pursuit of a defeated enemy. Thus, 
unless he were able to neutralise this disability by superior 
tactics, he would be deprived of decisive results of a victory; 
and this would tend to delay his occupation of Basra. 

At this juncture. General Barrett was informed by his 
political advisers that the Shaikh of Mohammerah was appre- 
hensive of an immediate attack from a Turkish force on the 
left bank of the river ; and, further, that the British ability 
to make lieadway against the Turks without further delay 
would make all the difference fit the attitude of the neigh- 
bouring Arabs. He consequently decided that it would be in 
our best interests to advance at once. This decision was made 

* To avoid giving the Turks any pretext foreattacking Mohammerah, the 
Comet was ordered to pass down the Bahmanshir river if possible, and in 
this she succeeded. ^ 
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known to his naval and military commanders at a conference 
on the 16th, and in a telegram of the same date he informed 
the Chief of the General Staff in India that he proposed to 
move his camp eight miles forward on the Turkish bank 
ill order to safeguard the Shaikh of Mohammerah and that he 
would probably meet with resistance. The remaining field 
batteries were to be disembarked as rapidly as possible and to 
follow him as soon as circumstances would permit. 

General Barrett’s information led him to believe that the 
Turks were holding positions about Sahil, with their main force 
at Baljaniya. In his operation order of the 16th, he gave his 
intention as being to march next day, as light as possible, to a 
new camp and he stated that opposition might be expected at 
Saihan and farther north-west. Baggage was to be carried in 
the ships, infantry were to carry two hundred rounds per rifle 
on the person, other arms as much ammunition as possible, 
and only the " bearer sub-divisions ” of the field ambulances 
were to accompaii}/ the force. The Senior Naval Officer would 
co-operate in the movement with the naval ships. 

On the 17th, at 5.15 a.m., the force* moved out of camp and 
advanced in a north-westerly direction across the open desert, 
parallel to and about fifteen hundred yards from the date 
plantations.! On the river, the Espiegle, Odin, the armed 
yacht Leivis Pelly (two 3-pounder Hotchkiss and one Maxim), 
and the armed tug Sirdar-i-N aphte (one 8-cwt. 12-pounder 
and one Maxim) mo ved abreast of the advanced parties on land. 

To minimise the disadvantages of his immobility, General 
Barrett intended if possible to turn the right of any enemy 
position met with, so as to cut the Turks off their line of retreat 
and to drive them through the plantations on to the river-banks, 
where they would come under the fire of the ships. The 
advanced guard was directed accordingly. As will be seen 
later, circumstances were to prevent this, thus illustrating how 

* The advanced guard under command of Major-General C. I. Fry, com- 
manding the 18th Bi'igade, was composed of one squadron 33rd Cavalry, 
23rd Mountain battery, 17th Company Sappers and Miners, and two battalions 
of the 18th Brigade (Norfolks and 7th Rajputs). The main body’s order of 
march was as follows : one squadron 33rd Cavalry, Force Fleadquartets, 34th 
Signal Company Headquarters, 22nd Company Sappers and Miners, two 
battalions 18th Brigade (110th fnd 120th, less one company), 48th Pioneers, 
63i-d Field and 30th Mountain Batteries, two and three-quarter battalions 
16th Brigade ^orsets, 20th, half the 104th and one-quarter of the 117th), 
bearer sub-divisions of field ambulances, mule second line transport. There 
was a right flank guard of half a battalion (117th), a left flank guard of one 
company (104th), and a r<gar-guard of two companies (one company 104th 
and one company 117th). * 

t See Map 1. 
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it is generally inadvisable to make a definite plan of attack 
before reconnaissance or contact with the enemy has discovered 
his dispositions. 

About 6.30 a.m., the enemy's former position at Saihan was 
found to be unoccupied and was passed through by the right of 
the advanced guard ; and it was not till 7.30 that the cavalry 
reported hostile patrols near an old mud fort (see Map 1) and 
about fifteen hundred yards west of it. About 8 a.m. they 
reported about 1,200 enemy with five guns, distributed in 
three parties and extending from a position to the east-north- 
east past the old mud fort to near Sahil. General Fry, com- 
manding the advanced guard, after hearing the report of a 
cavalry officer sent back to him, decided to continue his advance 
across the enemy’s front at a comparatively safe range, so as 
to leave room for the main body to deploy on his right. At 
the same time he ordered up the Norfolks on the right of the 
7th Rajputs, who were leading. Turkish artillery near the old 
fort now opened fire with a few shrapnel and , the 23rd Mountain 
Battery came into action (about 9.15), but found the range too 
long. About 9.30 a very heavy rainstorm came on which 
turned the surface of the ground into a quagmire and made 
the going very heavy. The ships had meanwhile found that, 
owing to the date plantations and to the shallows and islands 
preventing a close approach to the shore, the operations could 
only be observed from aloft. Fire was therefore controlled by 
an officer with a megaphone at the masthead and at 9.15 this 
officer saw two of the enemy's guns leave the open and take 
shelter, apparently as the result of the naval fire. 

General Fry had now decided to direct his advance on a 
mosque, about two and three-quarter miles north-west of the 
old fort, which would bring him against the enemy's right Hank. 
At 9.45 he was told by Force Headquarters that they wei'e 
reinforcing him with a battalion, and that the 16th Brigade 
would operate on his right. At the same time. General Barrett 
informed General Delamain, commanding 16th Brigade, that 
the 18th Brigade would attack the hostile right and centre, 
while the 16th Brigade, linking up with the right of the 18th 
Brigade, were to attack the old fort, which then appeared to 
be the enemy’s left flank. To carry 'out this operation, General 
Delamain gave the following orders to his commanding officers : 
the Dorsets were to attack (in a north-north-easterly direction) 
on a frontage of three hundred and fifty yards with their right 
flank'directed on a point about one hundred yards south of the 
old fort ; the 20th Punjabis were to prolong the line to the 
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left three hundred yards and to keep touch with the right of 
the 18th Brigade ; the 22nd Company Sappers and Miners, 
were to move echeloned on the right rear of the Dorsets ; seven 
platoons of the 117th Mahrattas, called in from the right flank 
guard, were to form a reserve behind the Dorsets ; and half 
the 104th Rifles were to form a reserve behind the 20th. 
General Barrett had retained under his own command, as a 
general reserve, the 48th Pioneers and the 120th Infantry ; 
and placed the whole of the artillery (63rd Field and 23rd and 
30th Mountain Batteries) under his C.R.A. 

About 10.30, when the 18th Brigade was moving to its right 
to lessen the gap between the two brigades, another heavy 
rainstorm came on. The mist this caused obscured the whole 
front for a time and caused the 18th Brigade temporarily to 
lose their direction. The ground was how ankle-deep in slippery, 
clinging mud, and for a time the advance almost came to a 
standstill. Men, guns and horses could only move at a slow 
walk and the artillery wagons stuck heavily and frequently. 
Moreover, the hand-barrows carrying the telephone cable of 
the headquarter signal section stuck so badly that attempts to 
link up headquarters by telephone with the other formations 
had to be abandoned. Consequently, communication during 
the rest of the fight had to be carried out mainly by dismounted 
orderlies ; for visual signalling was constantly interrupted by 
the atmosphere, and the mud and open country militated 
against the use of mounted men. 

Meanwhile, all the artillery had come into action in the 
open between the two brigades and engaged the enemy’s 
position between the old fort and the mosque, to cover the 
advance of the 18th Brigade. This brigade was halted at 
11 a.m. to enable the 16th Brigade to move up into the same 
alignment ; and then the whole line advanced. Soon after, 
the enemy opened a heavy rifle fire from his whole line and 
this disclosed the position of a well-concealed line of trenches 
north-west of the old fort and at about one thousand yards 
range from the 18th Brigade firing line. The Arabs forming 
the main garrison of this part of the hostile line were using 
black powder and the line of smoke this caused afforded an 
excellent target. This hostile rapid fire continued for some 
time, but being generally too high it had little effect on the 
18th Brigade ; it caused, however, heavy losses to the Dorsets 
in the 16th Brigade, whose line it partly enfiladed. 

The further attack dl the 18th Brigade was devoid of special 
features. Their advance was steadily maintained under cover 
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of our artillery firer the mountain batteries moving up with the 
advance in close support and rendering effective assistance. 
By noon, the artillery had been further reinforced by the 
arrival of a section of the 76th Field Battery, which, having 
disembarked, had hurried up to join the force. 

The part of the position being attacked by the 16th Brigade 
was held mainly by Turkish regulars using smokeless powder, 
and it soon became evident that the enemy’s left flank extended 
for a considerable distance to the south of the old fort, along 
a series of mounds and banks on the edge of the plantations. 
The Dorsets, when about a thousand yards from the old fort, 
moving with two companies in the firing line and two in support, 
found themselves under a cross-fire, which caused their left to 
swing round northwards in order to face the trenches north-west 
of the old fort and at the same time obliged them to reinforce 
the right of their firing line with a company from the supports. 
The attack again pushed slowly forward, but the Dorset’s left, 
still under a heavy cross-fire, could not keep pace, across the 
glutinous and open plain, with their right. The 22nd Company 
of Sappers now moved into the firing line, extending it to the 
right, but here also progress soon became slow. In view of 
this situation. General Delamain now ordered the seven platoons 
of the 117th and a company of the 104th to make a turning 
movement round the enemy's left flank. This action was shortly 
afterwards confirmed by receipt of orders to the same effect 
from General Barrett.* 

The turning movement of the 104th and 117th was checked 
by enemy detachments thrown back in the plantations on the 
Turkish left, where the date-palms and the thick scrub among 
the water channels and banks rendered the position somewhat 
difficult and obscure. General Delamain consequently found it 
necessary to put his last reserves into the fight and also to 
proceed in person vdth his staff to co-ordinate the movement 
on the right with the original attack against the old fort. The 


* In his report, General Barrett says : "After watching the course of the 
engagement for some time, I came to the conclusion that it would be advisable 
to abandon my original intention of turningr-the enemy’s right, which extended 
some distance, and was echeloned back into broken ground and palm-groves. 
The key of his position appeared to be the old mud fort. I therefore sent word 
to General Fry with the 18th Brigade to engage the enemy’s right and centre 
with a frontal attack, while General Delamain with the 16th Brigade turned 
his left flank and captured the fort. At the same time I reinforced General 
Delamain with a battalion from the Reserve. G'eneral Delamain had mean- 
wliile anticipated my intentions and had already commenced the turning 
movement." 
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artillery were not supporting this attack.* ** In any case they 
experienced great difficulty in observing and directing their 
fire owing to the featureless monotony of the desert or the 
screen of palm-trees exaggerated by the mirage. 

The disposition of the force attacking the old fort under 
General Delamain was now ; in the firing line, from the left, 
20th, Dorsets, 22nd Company Sappers and Miners, 117th 
(seven platoons), 104th (two and a half companies) ; and in 
support, 48th Pioneers, half being behind the 104th and the 
other half behind the Dorsets. The fight to the south-east of 
the old fort took the form of several separate attacks against 
Turkish detached parties, and, although these were successful. 
General Delamain’s personal control was required to swing the 
line round to their left to capture the old fort. This was now 
done with the aid of the Dorsets — who had rushed the last two 
hundred yards of open separating them from the plantations 
— and of the intervening portions of the line. The Turks 
evacuated the fort, retiring northward at 1.15 p.m., and at 
the same hour the enemy facing the 18th Brigade — mainly 
Arabs in white clothing — suddenly rose from their trenches 
and began a rapid withdrawal, which afforded our artillery 
and infantry an excellent target. The whole of the Turkish 
force was now in retreat in a north-westerly direction. Their 
retirement, covered by their guns, \vas skilfull}’ carried out 
under cover of long earthen embankments and through a 
succession of good positions. The British line advanced 
ever3;where, firing heavily and doing considerable execution, but 
the state of the ground prohibited rapid movement and thus 
saved the enemy greater losses. The part of the force under 
General Delamain destroyed large quantities of ammunition 
and stores found in the Turkish camp two miles north of the 
old fort, and the 7th Rajputs, pushing on in pursuit with the 
Dorsets, captured twm Krupp mountain guns wffiich the Turks 
had abandoned after removing the breech-blocks. 

Meanwhile, at 11.20 a.m., in order to obtain more accurate 
fire, the ships had anchored in the river about one mile north- 
ward of the Abadan boat channel, and shortly came under a 
very heavy rifle fire from the bank. Their return fire, however, 
caused the enemy to retire' and soon afterwards also set on fire 


* The point is mentioned by General Barrett in his report : " These Turkish 
regulars were using smokeless powder and were invisible from the point where 

the guns were in action, the latter being fully engaged with the enemy’s 
artillery and with the long line of entrenchments on the main 'front 
Hassanain-Zain.” 
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the Turkish camp. Military officers, both artillery and infantry, 
had been detailed to proceed on board the ships to assist in 
inter-communication and fire co-operation, but the intervening 
date plantations had prevented full advantage being taken of the 
naval fire. 

Just before 3 p.m.. General Barrett considered it advisable 
to issue orders for the pursuit to be broken off. The wet ground 
preventing- rapid movement had allowed the Turks to organise 
an effective retreat ; a camp had to be selected, occupied, 
and entrenched ; and a considerable number of wounded 
scattered over a large area had to be attended to and brought 
in. While these orders were on their way a violent sandstorm 
came on, obstructing communication, with the result that some 
units did not break off the pursuit till 4 p.m. and that the 
warships could not see the enemy's retirement. 

The Turkish force was estimated at 3,500* regular infantry 
belonging to the 26th, 112th, 113th and 114th Regiments, 
200 gunners with 4 Q.F. field and 8 mountain guns, 350 
gendarmerie, and about 1,000 Arabs. Their losses were heavy 
and amounted in killed and wounded to between 1,500 and 
2,000 and in prisoners to 150, including six officers. Their 
guns had been well served and cleverly handled, but their 
elevation was generally too great and the fusing of their shells 
indifferent. To this and their rather indifferent rifle fire must 
be attributed the comparatively low British losses. As it was, 
these amounted to a total of 489 killed and wounded. f 
The behaviour of the troops engaged — British and Indian — 
had been worthy of their traditions. General Barrett singled 
out for special commendation the 2nd Dorsetshire Regiment 
and the 22nd Company Sappers and Miners. 

A camp was selected at Sahil on the river-bank, about two 
miles south-east of the old fort. It continued to blow hard 
during the evening and in consequence the transports were 
unable to anchor opposite the camp. It was bitterly cold and 
though the troops were in excellent spirits after their victory, 
they spent a comfortless night without greatcoats, blankets or 
cooking pots, as these had been brought up by river from 
Sanniya and could not be landed.^ The storm also hindered 

Information from Turkish sources indicates that only 1,200 regular 
infantiy with 8 guns were on the position. (Vide Appendix VI, p. 352.) 

t Killed : 4 British officers, 21 British and 29 Indian other ranks. Wounded : 
17 British and 4 Indian ofScers, 186 British and 228 Indian other ranks. 

Thej, majority of the British casualties occurtad in the 2nd Dorsetshire, 
whose losses amounted to 2 officers and 21 rank and file killed, and 1 officer 
and 149 rank and file wounded. , 
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the work of bringing in the wounded. Thi? continued far into 
the night, and was further interfered with by the intermittent 
firing on our outposts which caused several casualties. In his 
despatch General Barrett pays a very high tribute to the 
medical personnel engaged in this difficult and trying task. 

The new camp site, although the best available, proved 
unsuitable for disembarkation owing to the shelving mud shore, 
much of which was exposed at low tide. The sappers and 
pioneers did what they could to improve matters by making 
ramps of palm logs and roadways of palm leaves over the mud ; 
but there were many sick and wounded to be embarked and 
there was considerable difficulty in landing sufficient supplies 
and stores. 

The mouth of the Karun river was now practically safe 
from Turkish attack, and three shallow-draught river steamers 
[Mejidieh, Blosse Lynch and Malamir) belonging to Messrs. 
Lynch were requisitioned from Mohammerah and proved very 
useful in worldng between the transports and the shore. But 
it was evident that these makeshift arrangements for main- 
taining the force could not suffice for much longer and it was 
fortunate that the necessity for the attempt did not arise. 

From the 18th to the 21st, our troops remained in camp 
and reconnaissances were carried out upstream by both military 
and naval forces. These disclosed the fact that the Turks 
were holding a position at Baljaniya with four guns covering 
the obstruction in the river channel. But, the Espiegle, 
reconnoitring to vithin a thousand yards of this, reported 
that it did not appear to block the channel completely. 

The situation was summed up by General Barrett in his 
telegram to India of the 20th, in which he combined with his 
daily report for the 19th an answer to a telegram from the 
Secretary of State forwarded to him from India. The Secretary 
of State, after congratulating the force on their fight of the 
15th, informed the Government of India that the Cabinet had 
approved the capture of Basra as the immediate objective of 
Force “ D ” ; and he presumed that if the political and military 
situations were favourable, the Government of India would 
instruct General Barrett to continue his advance. The 
Commander-in-Chief, India, in forwarding this telegram had 
left it to General Barrett’s discretion whether he would move 
on to Basra at once or await the arrival, about the 28th, of 
the third brigade of his division. General Barrett’s reply ran 
thus : “I consider fbrce at my disposal strong enough to 
move forward and attack enemy’s position at Baljaniya and 
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I am anxious to do so. Great difficulty of landing artillery 
and stores here has caused delay. But two complete (field) 
batteries are now on shore with me, but risk and labour is so 
great that third battery goes back to land opposite Abadan, 
whence it will cross desert to join us. Owing to obstruction at 
upper end of Dabba island, ships can go no farther and I am 
now dependent on* them for supplies. Owing to enemy’s field 
guns in position commanding it, Espiegle has not been able to 
approach nearer than one thousand yards so cannot make 
close examination. As we advance we hope to turn these 
guns out. For supply purposes I propose to use Lynch’s 
boats, as far as Baljaniya. The result of this engagement 
and report on the obstruction in the river will decide plans 
as to Basra. There are still three deep-draught transports 
containing transport and supplies at the mouth of the river 
beyond the bar. The principal marine transport officer, 
Hamilton, will try to get them up as soon as possible. I cannot 
move except with help of river transports as I have only very 
few mules available. 

" Villagers met with during daily reconnaissances appear 
friendly but the attitude of the Arabs is doubtful as every 
night they snipe the camp. Yesterday an armed enemy launch 

was destroyed by Espiegle The anchorage here is 

not very safe and is insufficient for all the ships ” 

General Barrett had decided to advance on the 21st against 
Baljaniya, but on the afternoon of the 20th he told the Senior 
Naval Officer that he might not be able to do so owing to the 
difficulty being experienced in landing guns, horses, ammu- 
nition, stores, etc. That evening, however, news came in that 
the Turks had evacuated Basra and were retiring on Amara. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE OCCUPATION OF BASRA AND THE CAPTURE OF QURNA. 

O N the 20th November the Shaikh of Mohammerah brought 
information of the Turkish evacuation of Baljaniya and 
Basra and of the retirement of all their forces on Amara. Till 
then General Barrett had not realized the decisive nature of 
his victory of the 17th. The news was confirmed the next and 
following days ; and the accumulating evidence of the Turks' 
severe losses showed that for the time being their demoralisa- 
tion was great. 

Information from Turkish sources indicates that the news 
of the Turkish defeat at Sahil caused no little dismay at 
Constantinople, where it was realised that a British occupation 
of Basra would follow in a few days. Enver Pasha at once 
resolved that the British should be driven out of Mesopotamia. 
On the 22nd November he ordered two battalions of the Fire 
Brigade Regiment to mobilize under Ali Bey for service in 
Mesopotamia, These battalions started from Constantinople on 
3rd and 4th December; and other reinforcements for Mesopotamia 
were to follow. 

On the 21st November the British warships and launches pro- 
ceeded to reconnoitre and to examine the obstruction in the 
river channel between Shamshamiya and Dabba islands.* 
This channel, about 370 yards wide, was partially blocked by 
three ships sunk athwart the fairway ;t but a clear space, 
about 50 37ards wide, remained between the bows of the 
s.s. Ekbatana and Dabba island. Its passage, however, was 
rendered difficult by the eddies set up by the obstruction and 
by adjacent wrecks. 

About 11 a.m., when the ships were stiU examining the 
obstruction, a steam launch bringing some British residents 
and local notables from Basra came through the obstruction 
and alongside the Espiegle. Confirming the news that the 
Turks had evacuated Basra, they said that Arabs were looting 
the town and they asked for a British force to restore and 


* See Map 1 . 

t The s.s. Ekbatana, the s.s. John O’Scott and an old ligM vessel. 
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maintain order. Captain Hayes-Sadler at once sent this news 
by wireless to General Barrett. He then decided to attempt 
the passage through the obstruction so as to push on to Basra 
with the ships under his command. The message to General 
Barrett brought an immediate reply asking whether the 
warships could assist and saying that he- would provide a mili- 
tary detachment to accompany them. It was soon arranged 
thal: Major-General Fry should proceed at once with a detach- 
ment in two river steamers and that General Barrett should 
march that evening for Basra with the remainder of the force. 

About 2 p.m., when it appeared to be slack water, the 
Espiegle negotiated the obstruction with a little difficulty and 
was followed at a short interval by the Odin and Lawrence. 
They anchored opposite the deserted Turkish battery at 
Baljaniya and landed a party to dismantle the four field guns 
abandoned there. At 3.30 p.m., there was no sign of the 
river steamers with troops, and a cloud of smoke was observed 
in the direction of Basra, betokening burning buildings. 
Thereupon, Captain Hayes-Sadler decided to proceed at once 
with the Espiegle and Odin, leaving the Lawrence to escort the 
troops. Basra was reached about 5.30 p.m., and the Custom 
House was seen to be on fire and full of plundering Araiks. 
These were dispersed by a blank charge and naval landing 
parties cleared the Custom House and its vicinity. By dark 
the town was comparatively quiet and the shore parties were 
withdrawn for the night. Early next morning, however, 
Arabs recommenced looting and naval parties were again 
landed. About 9.30 a.m.* General Fry’s detachmentf arrived 
in the Mejidieh and Blosse Lynch, took over the guards on shore 
and established order without difficulty. 

The main force under General Barrett reached the south- 
western outskirts of Basra about noon. I.eaving Sahil at 
8 p.m. the day before, their twenty-eight mile march had 
proved tedious and trying; for movement had been very 
slow owing to the numerous high banks and iirigation channels 
which crossed the track and which had to be levelled or bridged. 
On arrival at Basra the few bridges over the several creeks 
traversing the area had to be repaired or strengthened ; the 
indescribably filthy condition of the town and its environs 
showed that quarters for the troops could only be arranged 

* The delay had been due to the difficulties of embarkation at Sahil and 
to the necessity for waiting till daylight to pass ^he obstruction in the river. 

I8th Brigade Headquarters, Norfolks, llOth, two mountain guns, a 
wireless section, and a section of a field ambulance. 
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after careful examination ; and men and animals were badly 
in need of rest and food. General Barrett, therefore, decided 
to bivouac near the Khora creek south of the town and to 
postpone his entry till the next da^n 

The area known as Basra consisted of several distinct parts : 
the Custom House, the British, United States, and German 
Consulates,* European mercantile firms’ houses and buildings, 
the Turkish commodore’s house, the quarantine station, and 
a few other buildings, on the river-bank ; the town of Ashar, 
lying about a quarter of a mile inland to the north of the 
Ashar creek, with the Turkish barracks adjoining it to the 
north ; the town of Basra Ijdng about two miles inland to 
the south of the Ashar creek ; and the wharf and small dock 
at Maqil, about five miles up the main river. Tidal creeks 
running into the main river intersected the whole area, which 
abounded in date-palms. The whole country was water- 
logged, but the vegetable and fruit gardens round the town 
testified to the productivity’’ of the soil. Though there were 
a few rough and narrow tracks, generally along the banks 
separating the gardens and plantations, there was only one 
road which connected the two towns ; and there was no 
through communication at all along the river-bank. Basra 
and Ashai* towns were a maze of tortuous lanes whose centres 
were ankle-deep in filth, offal and litter. Many of the houses 
were comparatively well built and double-storied ; but the 
total absence of any sanitary system or method and the presence 
of numerous disease-ridden brothels rendered botii towns 
unsuitable for the billeting of troops. Trade, decayed under 
Turkish rule, had recently shown signs of revival and the 
bazaars were well stocked. The population of about thirty 
thousand was of many races — ^Arabs, Indians, Armenians, 
Chaldeans, Jews, Syrians, Persians, and others — and although 
openly they expressed pleasure at our arrival, their misgivings 
lest tire Turks should ultimately return imbued their welcome 
with caution. 

Facilities for disembarkation were very few. The only jetties 
were at the German Consulate and Maqil. Ocean-going ships 
could not come alongside either, and Maqil was for the time 
being out of the question as it was five miles off by river, and 
the only practicable land route was a detour through the 
desert to avoid the many unbridged creeks. Ships had to be 
discharged in midstream into native craft which then drifted 

* The head of the German firm of Wonckhaus acted as German consul, 
though he had no official status as such. - . 
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with the current uhtil within poling depth of the bank. In 
wet weather; the lack of roads and of road metal impeded, 
if it did not stop, all landing work ashore ; and there was a 
difficulty in obtaining local labour. The native craft used 
were mahailas and heliums. Mahailas are from thirty to eighty 
feet long wdth a beam about one-third of their lengtli. They 
are generally open with small platforms fore and aft ; they 
carry a lateen sail, but in shallow^ water they are towed or 
poled. Their carrying capacity is from ten to seventy-five tons. 
Bellums are long and narrow, somewhat resembling the Venetian 
gondola ; about twenty feet long and three feet wide, they 
are flat-bottomed, with a small platfonn at either end. They 
are used for passengers and small goods traffic. 

On the afternoon of the 22nd November, Maj or Brownlow, the 
Deputy Judge Advocate-General of the force, was appointed 
Military Governor, with Mr, Bullard, the late British Consul 
at Basra, as his civil adviser, and Mr. Tom Dexter* as his 
personal assistant. He started his work by sending for the 
Mtilkhiars (headmen) of the different wards and instructed 
them to furnish night watchmen from the local population 
to supplement the military patrols. Proclamation was also 
made by beat of drum advising the inhabitants to proceed 
peacefully with their ordinary business, warning tliem to 
refrain from looting and directing them to deliver up all arms 
in their possession. 

On the 23rd, the force made a ceremonial entry, advancing 
through the narrow lanes of Basra town to the Ashar bridge, 
where the Union Jack was hoisted on the roof of one of the 
principal buildings under a salute from the naval guns. The 
troops presented arms and gave three cheers for His Majesty 
the King, and the following proclamation was read in Arabic 
by Sir P. Cox, in the presence of the leading notables of the 
town : — 

“ Proclamation 

issued on behalf of the General Officer Commanding the 
British Forces in occupation of Basra to the notables and 
public of the town : 23rd November 1914. 

“ Let it be known to all that from of old the British 
Government has had many millions of Mahomedan subjects 

*■ For thirty years an engineer in the Comet, the son of a bluejacket of the 
old Indian navy and a Baghdadi lady, he had i^pnsiderable influence among 
the nver Arabs. He was made prisoner in Kut al Amara when serving under 
General Townshend and suffered some ill-usage at the hands of the Turks. 
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more than any other Power in the wori^ — more even than 
Turkey. 

" As is well known, Great Britain has in the past always 
displayed friendship and regard for Turkey ; and a few 
months ago, when war broke out between certain of the 
Powers of Europe, the British Government urged most 
strongly on the Sublime Porte that thd Ottoman Govern- 
ment should on no account join in the conflict, as such 
a course was opposed to the best interests of Turkey. 
Furthermore, in this connection, Turkey was assured that 
so long as she refrained from participation in the war, the 
British Government and her allies would guarantee the 
maintenance of her independence and integrity. Unfortu- 
nately the Turkish Government did not accept or attend 
to the advice of the British Government in this regard, 
for the reason that she was misled and tricked by German 
intrigues to such an extent that she committed numerous 
acts of hostility which forced the British Government into 
a state of war with her. 

“ The British Government has now occupied Basra, but 
though a state of war with the Ottoman Government still 
prevails, yet we have no enmity or ill-wiU against the 
population, to whom we hope to prove good friends and 
protectors. No remnant of Turkish administration now 
remains in this region. In place thereof the British flag 
has been established — under which you will enjoy the 
benefits of liberty and justice, both in regard to your 
religious and your secular affairs. 

“ I have given strict orders to my victorious troops that 
in the execution of the duties entrusted to them thej? are 
to deal vdth the populace generally with complete con- 
sideration and friendliness. It remains for you yourselves 
to treat them in the same way. 

“ In conclusion, your are at full liberty to pursue your 
vocations as usual and your business as before, and it is 
my confident hope that the conunerce of Basra will resume 
its course and prosper even more than in the past.” 

That day. General Barrett, in publishing a telegram from the 
Commander-in-Chief in India congratulating Force ” D ” on 
their success, included his own congratulations to the force 
on the achievement of their two main objects, viz., the defeat 
of the enemy’s forces* in the field and the occupatiosi of 
this important town ; and he expressed his warmest approval 
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of tlieir gallantry iA the field and their cheerful performance of 
the arduous duties inseparable from a campaign of this nature. 

During the next few days there was much to occupy everyone. 
Most of the leading Turkish officials had lied and the few re- 
maining were generally unreliable or useless ; and some form of 
government had to be improvised. The inhabitants were much 
impressed by the* exemplary behaviour of the troops and 
relations between the two became and continued very cordial ; 
but many bad characters — generally from outside — threatened 
trouble in the town. When the Turks retired, the newly 
mobilized Arab soldiery had been left to their own devices 
and many of them had bartered their arms and equipment 
locally before dispersing to their homes. A few arms were 
delivered up on demand but many remained concealed, necessi- 
tating continual searches. The locally recruited Arab watch- 
men or police were on the whole not unsatisfactory, but it 
soon became apparent that for real watch and warcl reliance 
could only be placed on our troops. Two Deputy Military 
Governors were appointed for Basra and Ashar respectively, 
and by degrees the civil administration began to take shape, 
as regulations for the control of taxes, trade, traffic, sanitation, 
etc., came into force. In the settlement of affairs, the local 
knowledge and experience of the British local agents of 
mercantile firms wei-e of much use to us. 

The troops were fully employed in cleaning up the extra- 
ordinarily dirty surrounding of their camps or billets and in 
unloading and landing stores from the ships, as well as in 
reconnaissances and visits to neighbouring villages, etc., for 
arms. The lack of jetties, roads and bridges kept the sappers 
and pioneers hard at work ; and the essential work of improving 
the sanitation of the place was rendered difficult by the presence 
of water everywhere near the surface of the ground. There 
was no metal for roads and finally it had to be imported all 
the way from India for the main communication. 

Drinking water was obtainable from the river only. This 
water was contaminated everywhere near land, and for drinking 
purposes it had aU to be fetched in boats from the centre of 
the river and then chlorinated before use. Suitable hospital 
accommodation could not be found till the Shaikh of Moham- 
merah placed his palace, a mile above Ashar creek, at our 
disposal for that purpose.* 


yhe Turkish, military hospital, though ouVwardly a handsome building 
of mud bricks, plaster and wood, was internally dirty and insanitary in the 
extreme. , 
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Owing to the lack of facilities, disembarkation was slow and 
difficult and the line of sliips in the stream waiting to be unladen 
soon grew to some miles in extent. Moreover, the loading in 
Bomba}^ had been carried out of necessity in a hurry and the 
contents of the ships were often not available in the order in 
which the3?' were required, and even in some cases were not 
completely known at Basra. Hard work abd goodwill on the 
part of all concerned, however, overcame these difficulties and 
before the end of the month General Barrett's force had settled 
down with their tents and baggage, and the auxiliary services 
were beginning to function efficiently. 

General Barrett had now to consider the situation. Beyond 
the occupation of Basra he had no orders ; and he felt 
himself at rather a disadvantage in not having received 
before leaving India some indication of our probable future 
policy. The Commander-in-Chief in India, however, in his 
evidence before the Mesopotamia Commission pointed out 
that he furnished General Barrett with copies of the whole 
correspondence with the Secretary of State, which afforded all 
the information that the Government of India themselves 
possessed of the intentions of H.M. Government. Moreover, 
Sir Percy Cox had been Foreign Secretary to the Government 
of India up to a few days before General Delamain’s force left 
Bombay and consequently had intimate knowledge of all that 
had transpired by then. In a " private " telegram to the 
Viceroy from Basra of 23rd November Sir P. Cox put the 
situation to him as follows : — 

“ G.O.C. and I are studying the topographical details 
bearing on the question of advance to Baghdad in case 
that course be decided on. Will Your Excellency kindly 
consider the problem. It would be convenient if we could 
learn the intentions of Government in this connection as 
soon as possible in order that thorough proposals may be 
submitted without delay. The local outlook is as follows : 
According to general reports Turkish troops recently 
engaged with us w’^ere completely panic-stricken and very 
unlikely to oppose us, again. Arab element in Baghdad 
is already friendl}^ and notables here volunteer opinion 
that we should be received in Baghdad vdth the same 
cordiality as we have been here and that the Turkish 
troops would offer little if any opposition. There remain 
the tribes between here and Baghdad. From among this 
element the well-known Mxmtafik Shaikh, Ajaimi, who was 
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ostensibly co-operating with the Turkish troops, has just 
sent in an emissary to convey his submission and intimate 
his wish to come in and hand over four thousand rifles 
received or seized by him from the Turks and it is hoped 
that the neutrality if not the active co-operation of the 
tribes can be secured by judicious diplomacy. Effect of the 
recent defeat has been very great, and if advance is made 
before it wears off and while cool season lasts Baghdad 
will in all probability fall into our hands very easily. After 
earnest consideration of the arguments for and against 
I find it difficult to see how we can well avoid taldng over 
Baghdad. We can hardly allow Turkey to retain posses- 
sion and make difficulties for us at Basra ; nor can we 
allow any other Power to take it ; but once in occupation 
we must remain, for we could not possibly allow the Turks 
to return after accepting from Arabs co-operation afforded 
on the understanding that the Turkish regime had dis- 
appeared for good. It is also a matter for consideration 
that there are some thirty British subjects detained there 
whom we need to release. I may mention that I sent 
Major Shakespear to Ibn Saud with instructions to get 
him to come north and to remain with him in case we 
wanted him to assist us with the tribes beyond Basra. 
I shall report officially in due course arrangements we are 
maldng for administration of Basra.” 

General Barrett approved of the despatch of this telegram, 
thinking that in view of the possibility of a later advance up 
the Tigris there were obvious advantages in ventilating the 
subject as soon as possible. The resulting reply was likely to 
show the intentions of H.M. Government and botli General 
Barrett and Sir P. Cox were anxious to know these, to help 
them in their military and political plans and policy. As 
General Barrett was led to believe that Arab co-operation and 
support would be forthcoming to the desired extent, he con- 
sidered at that time that an advance to Amara would be both 
feasible and expedient. It was not till nearly two months later 
that force of circumstances* brought home, to him that his 
force would be compelled to remain on the defensive. 


* As will be seen later these were : the failure of the Arabs to afford the 
expected co-operation and support; the increasing strength of the Turks ; 
the lack of aeroplanes and light draught gunb?bats ; aiid the indications 
that the threatening frontier and internal situations in India were likely to 
interfere with the despatch of reinforcements. 
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The Viceroy, repeating this telegram fo the Secretary of 
State on the 25th, added, “ Before giving you my views I am 
consulting the Commander-in-Chief and will formulate them as 
soon as I know how far the proposal is feasible from a military 
point of view.” On the 25th, the Chief of the General Staff, 
India, sent orders to General Barrett to consolidate his position 
at Basra and the head of the Persian Gulf, and he asked for 
General Barrett's appreciation of what he required to hold 
Basra securely and to keep the control of the river as far up 
as was necessary for that purpose. He also asked for further 
infonnation, on that and the next day, regarding the enemy, 
the attitude of the Arab tribes, the number and capacity of 
available steamers and lighters, the supplies and transport 
locally procurable, and the state of the roads. In the mean- 
time and before he received General Barrett's replies, he had 
written a short appreciation from the military point of view 
of Sir P. Cox's proposal to advance on Baghdad. In this he 
estimated that the disposable Turkish troops about Baghdad 
did not exceed fifteen thousand, of whom not more than four 
thousand w^ould be properly armed, organised and equipped, 
and that they would have sixteen to tw^enty guns. He pointed 
out that it was essential that the Arabs should co-operate, and 
that if they did so it might be possible for the one brigade 
with horses and guns — which the available river transport was 
believed to be capable of carrying in one trip — to seize and 
occupy Baghdad if sent promptly. The round trip would 
probably take fourteen days, so that this brigade would have 
to maintain itself unsupported at Baghdad for a fortnight. 
He considered that eventually a division would have to be 
kept in Baghdad “to make the position even moderately 
safe '' ; and another division would be required between 
Baghdad and Fao, to secure the line of communication and 
provide a reserve for Baghdad. This second division could 
only be found by diverting a brigade from Egypt, sending one 
brigade from the North-West Frontier* and making up a 
composite brigade of troops from Muscat, China, Mauritius, 
and from the Territorial Force. After taking into considera- 
tion the distance of Baghdad from Mosul and the Russian 
operations in the Caucasus, he came to the conclusion that 
these two divisions might be sufficient so long as Russia 
occupied the Turkish armies in Armenia. In the event, how- 
ever, of a Russian repulse or snow in the Caucasus closing 


* At tliis time it had been found necessary to reinforce the Waziristan 
area owing to an attack by a large body of tribesmen, from across the frontier. 
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operations, it seeMed possible that Turkish forces from there 
would be diverted against Baghdad. " If this happened, as 
we should be unable to reinforce them further, we should have 
either to withdraw or run the risk of a .considerable disaster.” 
He w^as of opinion that the ultimate strategical value of Baghdad 
was doubtful, while it was clear that the addition to our military 
responsibilities by its occupation would entail the diversion of 
more troops to what was, after all, only a secondary objective. 
He concluded : "It will thus be seen that, however desirable 
politically the seizure of Baghdad may be, the military con- 
siderations indicate that even success would result in our general 
strategical position being weakened rather than strengthened.” 

On the 27th, General Barrow, the Military Secretary at the 
India Office, was also considering Sir P. Cox’s proposal, and in his 
minute of that date he analysed the situation on the following 
lines. A policy of passive inactivity was to be deprecated if we 
were to continue to impress the Arab and Indian world with 
our ability to defeat all designs against us. Within the next 
week or so the third brigade of the division would have arrived 
in Mesopotamia, and General Barrett and Sir P. Cox would be 
able to form a sound appreciation of the position with regard to 
the Arabs. If this was favourable a forward move would be 
safe, though it was premature to embark on any such ambitious 
project as the occupation of Baghdad. A suitable objective 
was Qurna, up to which warships like the Odin and ships of 
fifteen-feet draught could proceed. No obstacle to such an 
advance was known and no opposition seemed likely, so that 
probably a brigade of infantry with a proportion of other arms 
would suffice. The object of going to Qurna was to secure a 
strong strategical point and a dominating position. Situated 
at the junction of the Tigris and the old channel of the 
Euphrates, it covered and controlled all the rich cultivated land 
along the Shatt al Arab. Immediately to the north of Qurna 
was the arid country between it and Amara and both flanks 
were practically unassailable ; on the right the Hawiza marshes 
reaching to near the Persian frontier and on the left the 
Euphrates. The advantages of the position were : — 

(1) Its commanding military value. 

(2) The control it would give us of the whole navigable 

water-way to the Gulf. 

(3) The possession of the whole of the rich cultivated area 

from Qurna to the sea. 

(4) Jhe fact that it completely covered f^ersian Aral^istan and 

safeguarded it from Turkish intrigues or incursions. 
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(5) The moral effect on the Arabs. ' 

(6) The control of the telegraph up to this point and also of 

the passage of the Euphrates. 

He concluded, “ When we have reached Qurna and fully 
established ourselves there it will be time enough to consider 
whether we should go farther. We should know by then the 
attitude of Ibn Saud and of the Arabs as a* whole. We shall 
know the political situation at Baghdad and whether the Turks- 
are in a condition to resist us. We shall have fully established 
ourselves in a military sense at Basra. I see no object in doing 
more than this at present. When we have consolidated our- 
selves in the Shatt al Arab region we shall be in all the better 
position to take another step forward with Baghdad as its 
objective, but let nothing be done in haste. Time is on our 
side. It would be unwise to decide on going to Baghdad till 
we can frame a policy for the future, and this we cannot do 
till w'e see clearer the general trend of events and the inward 
attitude of the Arabs. But whatever we do, let us not stand 
still. Let us move on to Quma directly General Barrett gets 
his third brigade and is ready for the move.” 

As a result of the above the Secretary of State replied on 
the 27th to the Viceroy’s private telegram of the 25th as 
follows : " We are not disposed to authorise an advance to 
Baghdad at present as there are grave international considera- 
tions involved, but as soon as General Barrett is ready to do 
so we sanction an advance to Qurna with a brigade or such 
portion of his force as may be necessary for the operation.* 
Presumably he will await the arrival of his tliird brigade, for 
Basra and the whole region from Qurna will have to be con- 
trolled by us in both a military and a political sense, and on 
such considerations it will probably be desirable to keep the 
bulk of the division at Basra, which should for the present be 
regarded as the headquarters.” 

Tills telegram was repeated on 3rd December to General 
Barrett, who had already decided of iris own accord to occupy 
Qurna. The Viceroy, writing to Lord Crewe on 2nd December, 
said : “You did not give me time to send you our views on 


* These “ grave international considerations ” were subsequently explained 
in answer to a query by the Viceroy as follows : “ But setting aside diificult}? 
of force necessary to occupy and hold Baghdad, because if we once were 
there it would be unfortunate to retire under menace of superior force, 
I consider that it is premature to take action, which appears to oblige con- 
sideration both Allies a?jd by Arabs of ultimate settlement regarding 
Mesopotamia and other parts of the Turkish Empire. It will he a most cotnpli-- 
cated matter, and we are not at present able to do more than assert, as we 
have, our paramount claims and powers af the head of the Persian Qulf.” 
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Cox’s proposal to' advance to Baghdad ... as a matter 
of fact after consultation with Beauchamp Duff I had arrived 
at the conclusion that it would be impossible to execute at 
present . . . 

This conclusion was come to after the receipt of answers 
from General Barrett to the Chief of the General Staff’s tele- 
grams of 25th and 26th November, which more than confirmed, 
the views held at Indian Army Headquarters that from a mili- 
tary point of view the proposal was unsound. General Barrett 
had reported that he had only three steamers and four iron 
lighters, whose capacity was two battalions with a week’s 
supply, available for navigation above Qurna, and that armed 
vessels of not more than three and a half feet draught would be 
necessary in case a larger force had to be moved above Qurna ; 
the local Arabs were generally friendly, but the Muntafik 
Shaikh Ajaimi who had been helping the Turks had not come 
in f the local supplies and transport were only sufficient for 
the inhabitants ; a small force of the enemy with two guns was 
at Qurna and they were also holding Ezra’s Tomb and Na,siriya ; 
and the enemy were well anned with good supplies of ammu- 
nition and were living on the country. 

On 29th November, General Barrett telegraphed to India 
the following appreciation of the situation. It is, however, 
to be noted that this telegram never reached India, and it was 
not till 18th December that General Barrett realised it had 
not reached its destination and repeated it.f " It appears 
desirable, so that our position at Basra may be consolidated, 
to place at Qurna a fortified post and another five miles north 
of Zubair at Shaiba. These will be in addition to the Basra 
garrison. In order to destroy the Turkish gunboat Marmariss 
and any other armed vessels that may be sent to oppose our 
advance by the Turks, two or more river steamers of light 
draught carrying four-inch B.L. guns should form the naval 
force. Upon the decision as to whether you propose advancing 
to Baghdad or not, and upon the declaration of our permanent 
occupation of the country or otherwise, must depend the 
military strength of this garrison. The attitude of the Shaikh 
of Kuwait has always been satisfactory, and in our immediate 
neighbourhood the tribes are disposed to be most friendly. 
When once they are told that we have come to stay it may be 

* See Sir P. Cox's telegram of 23rd. November ante. Ajaimi remained On 
the Turkish side throughout the war. 

_ t A check instituted between the Chief of “She General Staff, India and 
General Barrett to obviate such miscarriage of telegrams did not, owing 
apparently to a clerical error, have the desired effect in this instance. 
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assumed with safety that their warm support may be reckoned 
on. Notliiiig has yet been heard from Ibn Saud. 

“ I do not favour an advance on Baghdad by land on account 
of the scarcity of water at camps and the difficulty of feeding 
transport animals. More suitable boats than I have now 
would be required to move sufficient forces by river. It is 
probable that the advance vdll be obstructed by boats sunk in 
the water-way, possibly by guns in position on land and perhaps 
in boats. I am, therefore, in favour of advancing in bounds. 
Firstly, to advance a small party, by shallow draught steamers 
and flats, to establish a fortified post and supply depot at 
Qurna. Friendly relations could then be established with the 
neighbouring tribes round Qurna and our sphere of influence 
would be enlarged. Our next step up the river -would be to 
Amara. As I make good our position it may be expected that 
the Arabs will gradually come over to us, seeing that we 
should be strong enough to beat any Turkish force likely to 
oppose us or likely to be sent from Baghdad by steamer 
against us. In this manner we should probably be able to 
defeat the enemy in detail and pave the way for the final 
advance to Baghdad. For tins purpose the force under my 
command is, I consider, sufficient, and I therefore intend to 
occupy Qurna as soon as our stores have been got ashore, 
and other matters prepared. At present, pending further 
orders, I am only getting the mules off their ships and am 
leaving the camels on board.” 

One of the most noticeable features in the foregoing appre- 
ciation and correspondence is the constant repetition of the 
necessity for Arab co-operation. The British force in Meso- 
potamia being only of the strength of one division, the Arabs 
were as important a factor in 1914 as they had been in 1857, 
when Sir James Outram had taken a British expedition up the 
Shatt al Arab to operate against the Persians in Mohammerah. 
Then, as in 1914, the Arab inhabitants of the area consisted of 
warlike and turbulent predatory tribes, nominally Persian or 
Turkish subjects, but in reahty disaffected to both governments. 
Then, also, as Outram pointed out, their natural tendencies 
prevented their remaining idle during the operations, and if he 
did not invite or accept their friendship he must be prepared 
to expect their hostility, i.e., his supplies and information would 
be cut off and his baggage and convoys plundered whenever 
opportunity offered. It was mainly to secure the Arabs on 
our side that on 27th November Sir P. Cox telegraphed tg the 
Viceroy asidng if he could make a pubhc announcement that 
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our occupation of Basra would be permanent. Without some 
such assurance it was becoming clear that the Arabs were not 
likely to commit themselves definitely, for fear of subseciuent 
Turkish reprisals. After full consideration, the Government of 
India telegraphed on the 7th December to the Secretary of 
State recommending the proposal strongly. But the British 
Government were unable to agree, as they held that such a 
course would be considered by their Allies as a breach of faith. 
Having regard to the various political complications entailed 
by our alliances and by our relations with neutral Powers, 
there is no reason to question the correctness of this decision. 
Judging, however, by subsequent events, it Vi^ould appear to 
afford a, good illustration of how military operations are at 
times rendered more difficult through the exigencies of national 
policy. 

On the 25th November the Espiegle and Odin reconnoitred to 
within three miles of Qurna, where they found a force of about 
five hundred Turks with two guns and the Mannariss. The 
Turkish guns and the Marmariss retired on being slielled, and 
the shallowness of the river, partially blocked about two miles 
below Qurna by a sunken lighter, prevented for the time being 
any further advance by our sliips. The Odin also damaged her 
rudder in the shallow waters, and this impeded her manceuv- 
ring power. On the same day Sir P. Cox reported to India 
and the Secretary of State that the defeat of the Turks on the 
17th had turned out to be much more decisive than was supposed, 
and that the Arab contingents who had fought there were much 
disgusted with their treatment by the Turks ; also that he had 
received a report from an Englishman in Baghdad, dated the 
12th, saffing that the Arab element there was very well disposed 
towards us, and that there were only two thousand Turkish 
troops and six guns remaining there. 

In the next few days the remainder of the 6th Division, 
including the 17th Brigade {1st Oxfordshire and Buckingham- 
shire Light Infantry, 22nd Punjabis, 103rd Mahratta Ligiit 
Infantry and llOth Infantry), under Brigadier-General W. H. 
Dobbie, C.B., arrived in the river, giving General Barrett a total 
fighting force of one cavalry regiment, five batteries of field 
or mountain artillery, two sapper companies, and thirteen 
battalions of infantry.* A camp was opened at Maqil for part 
of the force ; the passage past the obstruction near Dabba 
island was buoyed and regulated by watchmen impro^n■d 
compaunications ashore were beginning to take shape ; the 


* For,compoaition of Force “ D ” at this time, see Appeudix IIJ, |x S4>i. 
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troops got all their baggage and a great phrt of their stores 
ashore ; and General Barrett had decided, as stated in his 
telegram of the 29th, to turn the remnants of the Turkish 
force from Basra out of Quma and to hold this place and Shaiba* 
as the necessary outposts to secure his position at Basra. 

On the 30th, orders were issued for a force under lieutenant- 
Colonel Frazer, 110th Maliratta Light Infantrj?-, to proceed up 
the river on 3rd December. The force consisted of two guns 
of the 82nd Battery R.F.A., half the 17th companj?' Sappers 
and Miners, one company Norfolks, the 104th Rifles and 110th 
Maliratta Light Infantr37. The navy would co-operate with 
two warships and two aimed launches.f The force was to be 
transported in four river steamers,| towing lighters with sup 
plies ; and next day orders were issued for the field artillery 
to mount two 18-pounder Q.F. field guns on board each of two 
of the river steamers {Mejidieh and Blosse Lynch), which w'ere 
to be placed under the orders of the Senior Naval Officer as 
soon as they had disembarked the troops they w'-ere carrying. 
General Barrett’s information led him to believe that the Turks 
had about five hundred cavalry and five hundred infantry with 
four guns at Qurna and that the Marmariss was near Ezra’s 
Tomb. His instructions to Lieutenant-Colonel Frazer were to 
land his force at a point selected b^” the Senior Naval Officer 
on the left bank of the river, a few miles below Qurna, and, in 
concert with the navy, to clear the left bank of the enemy up 
to and beyond Qurna ; after this he had a free hand to cross 
the Tigris and attack Qurna, or to hold on to the left bank 
and await reinforcements, as he considered best. 

By 5 a.m. on the 4th December the river steamers had joined 
the warships, which had preceded them up the river, and then 
disembarked the troops at the spot selected, which was on 
the northern bank of the Shwaiyib river at its junction with 
the Shatt al Arab. To cover the landing the Espiegle and 
Lawrence steamed a short way up the river, anchoring round 
the bend in sight of Qurna point ;§ while the Odin, which — 
owing to her damaged rudder — could only manoeuvre with 
difficulty, anchored with the armed launches off the landing- 
place. Two Turkish guns to the south-west of Muzaira’a 
village and at Quma opened fire on the Espiegle and Lawrence 
to which both they and the Odin replied. The disembarkation 

On 4th. December a half squadron 33rd Cavalry and a half battalion 20th 
Punjabis were sent to hold §haiba " as an outpost to the west.” 

j- Three launches actually took part, i.e.. Miner, Lewis Pally, and Shaitan. 

I Malamir, Mejidieh, Blosse Lynch, and Salimi. 

§ See I’.iap 2. . 
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of the troops was^ carried out quickly and without difficulty, 
and the whole force was ashore and beginning to advance by 
8.30 a.m. 

By this time the Mejidieh and R/oss^: Lynch had joined the 
warships and launches and had come into action with their 
18-pounder guns, at three thousand yards, against the Turkish 
guns to the south-west of Muzaira’a. These were soon silenced. 

The advance on shore was slow. In the absence of cavalry, 
reconnaissance had to be earned out by infantry scouts, and 
the mirage and lack of cover rendered their work difficult. 
The half battalion 110th, composing the advanced guard, 
advanced towards the east of Muzaira'a till the scouts reported 
that it was unoccupied, when they changed direction towards 
the village. It soon became clear that the enemy were occupy- 
ing trenches along the plantations between Muzaira’a and the 
Shatt al Arab, and the advanced guard, reinforced on their 
left* by the remainder of the 110th, was ordered to attack them. 

Muzaira’a proved after all to be held by the enemy ,;t and 
the Norfolk company, and subsequently the half 17 th Sapper 
company, were sent up to support that part of the TlOth 
attacking the village. To these attacking troops Muzaira’a 
appeared, at first, through the mirage to be a substantial 
mud-bastioned and loopholed structure ; and it was only when 
they got close that they could see that the defences consisted 
of trenches inside the mud and reed huts. The artillery 
support from the ships and the 82nd Battery section on land 
was most effective. The guns on shore, without observation 
ladders,! had found observation chfficult owing to the level 
plain and the mirage ; but the ships, who at 10 a.m. had 
advanced about one thousand yards upstream to get to closer 
ranges, had found observation easy owing to their higher 
outlook. By about 11 a.m. the Turks were driven out of 
Muzaira'a and the trenches to southward, the llOtli talcing 
over sixty prisoners and two 9-pounder field guns. 

The British force was now covered by the plantations from 
the Turldsh guns at Qurna, but a heavy rifle fire was still 
maintained by the Turldsh infantry in the plantations, where 
they got excellent cover. A portion of the enemy’s force to 


* A flag was carried on the left of the firing line to indicate its position to 
the ships. The bearer of this flag, Lance-Naick Apa Bagwe, 110th Mahratta 
Light Infantry, was specially mentioned for gallantry throughout the attack 
in carrying this flag in the open under the heavy fire directed against him. 

t Information from Turkish sources shows tkat Muzaira’a was held by 
about mine hundred infantry. See Appendix VI, p. 352. 

■ t At this time artillery were not equipped with these. 
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’ FIGHTING OPPOSITE QURNA 

the north of Muzaira'a was driven by the Norfolks through the 
plantations to the open desert to the northward, while the 
noth and Sappers inclined to their left and advanced towards 
Qurna through the date plantations. Covered by their rear- 
guards, most of the Turks appear to have crossed the river 
and to have established a strong firing line at Qurna.* The 
Tigris was here about two hundred yards wide, and all the 
native boats were alongside the right bank under the rifles 
of the enemy. 

About 1 p.m. a company from the 104th, hitherto in reserve, 
were advanced through the plantations towards Qurna to clear 
up the situation, and about the same time the Senior Naval 
Officer, finding the water too shallowf for a further advance by 
his sloops, sent forward the launches Miner, Shaitan, and Lewis 
Felly. The Turks allowed these to get within one thousand 
yards of Qurna and then opened such a heavy gun and rifle 
fire on them as to stop their further advance. The launches 
presented an admirable target, and it was only the indifferent 
shooting of the Turks that saved them from anniliilation. 
The Miner, however, was holed by a shell in the engine-room 
at the water-line ; and it was mainly owing to the gallant 
way in which the wounded engine-room staflf stuck to their 
posts that the commander was able to save the launch from 
sinking in deep water in sight of the enemy and to ground her 
near the Espiigle. In the meantime, the remainder of the 
104th had been pushed forward to join their advanced company 
opposite Qurna ; and they endeavoured to establish a sufficient 
fire superiority over the Turkish line on the opposite bank to 
allow of an attempt at crossing. The 17th Sapper half company 
were also ordered across to the left flank to give any assistance 
they could to a crossing. This fire fight continued for about 
an hour and the Turks were forced by it to evacuate some of 
their positions ; but it became clear that, even if boats were 
obtained, no crossing could be attempted without further 
artillery support. This could not be given either by the guns 
on the ships, I or by those on shore, who could not move 
through the plantations. The whole of the British infantry 

* The 1 ‘ecords contain no mention of where tliis crossing was effected. 
General Barrett in his report says that owing to the thick plantations touch 
was lost with the Turks, thus enabling them to cross the river unmolested 
higher up. 

•f The deepest channel here for a length of over a mile was seven feet, 
rising at high tide to about t’welve feet. 

I The Shaitan and Lewis JSelly were still in action at short range, but they 
had only one 12-pounder and two 3-pounders between them and were^ still 
under a heavy Turkish fire. 
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were now lining thfe left bank of the Tigris, the Norfolk company 
being on the extreme right of the line, with about twenty to 
thirty Turks opposite them, holding what appeared to be the 
northern limit of the Turkish position. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Frazer decided that he must wait for 
further reinforcements before attempting to cross, and, having 
no transport animals to bring up his supplies, etc., lie ordered 
a retirement of the whole force to camp at the Shwaiyib landing 
point.* The retirement was covered by the fire of the ships, 
the sloops firing at such portions of Quma as they could discern, 
and by the 104th, who had to withdraw under a heavy fire. 
The land force was all back in camp soon after 5 p.m., having- 
killed many Turks and captured seventy-eight prisoners, in- 
cluding three officers, and two field guns. The British casualties 
had been one Indian officer and nineteen Indian other ranks 
killed, one British officer and three British and fifty Indian 
other ranks wounded. At 4 p.m. the launches — the conduct 
of whose crews had been gallant in the extreme and who had 
done very good work — were ordered to retire ; and about 
6.15 p.m., the other ships having come down-stream, the Turks 
opened a heavy gun fire on the Espiegle and tlie Miner, The 
shell hole in the Miner was plugged by about 6.30 p.m., w'hen, 
the tide having risen, the Espiegle, which had been practically 
aground, was able once again to manoeuvre, and she and the 
Miner reached camp about 7 p.m. The naval casualties had 
been one officer, one petty officer, one stoker and one native 
rating wounded. 

General Barrett had been kept informed of events by wireless, 
and when he heard that Lieutenant-Colonel Frazer had decided 
not to attempt the crossing to Qurna until reinforced, he sent 
an order to General Fry, commanding 18th Brigade, to be 
prepared to take up reinforcements consisting of the remainder 
of the Norfolks, the 7th Rajputs and half the 120th. 

The prisoners and wounded reached Basra the next morning. 
The Senior Naval Officer also went down to Basra and with 
Lieutenant-Colonel Frazer’s staff officer explained the situation 
to General Barrett. On hearing their report. General Barrett 
decided to include four guns of the 76th Battery in General 
Fry’s force, and issued instructions to General Fry that he was 
to reconnoitre the ground thoroughly before renewing the 

*■111 Ms report on tMs action. General Barrett said ; “I consider that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Frazer accomplished all th^^t could have been expected 
of hipn, having regard to the limited number of troops at his command. The 
Turks had been reinforced before the action and ■were in greater strength 
than had been expected.” 

|. 
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engagement, and to let General Barrett know if he required 
more troops. 

Early on the 6th, General Fry reached Shwaiyib camp with 
his reinforcements and learnt that a reconnaissance on the 
previous day had proved that the Turks had re-occupied 
Muzaira’a. During the afternoon he held a conference with 
the Senior Naval Officer, at ^¥hich Sir P. Cox was also present, 
on board the Lawr&nce, from whose decks a good view- was 
obtained of the enemy's former position. He was seen to be 
entrenching at Muzaira’a. In the meantime a reconnaissance 
was being carried out by one and a half companies of infantry 
on land and by the Shaitan and Lewis Petty up the river. 
General Fry’s intelligence was to the effect that the Turks had 
been reinforced since the 4th, and that they had now about 
twelve hundred to fifteen hundred men* at Muzaira'a with 
six guns and another eight hundred men with four guns at 
Qurna. General Fry decided that it was essential to make an 
early attack on Muzaira’a and to clear the left bank of the 
enemy before they received any further reinforcements. The 
first day’s operations w'^ere to be confined to these objectives 
and to preparing to cross the Tigris above and out of sight of 
Qurna. To allow of his force remaining in occupation of 
captured ground, General Fry asked General Barrett to send 
him a mountain battery and three hundred and twenty 
transport mules, to cany a minimum quantity of baggage 
and stores from Shwai3db landing-place. 

Just after 2 p.m., a force of the enemy, about five hundred 
strong with two guns, were seen advancing across the plain 
from Muzaira’a. Our outposts were reinforced and the Espiegle 
and Lawrence moved upstream ; and they and some field 
artillery guns on shore opened fire, with the result that the 
enemy retired with some loss in about an hour’s time. A further 
fruitless minor attack on our outposts at dusk preceded a 
peaceful night. 

With the 30th Mountain Battery — ^which arrived at Shwaiyib 
about 7 a.m. on the 7th — GenerM Fry’s force amounted to a 
total strength of about three thousand seven hundred with 
twelve guns, in addition to the guns on the warships and 
launches and the four field artillery guns on the river steamers. 
His plan of attack was as follows : the Norfolks and the half 
battalion 120th were to attack Muzaira’a and the trenches south 
of it, while the 110th were to carry out a turning movement 

* It was ascertained subsequently that they had a total on both banks of 
about three thousand. 

(67£8) 4 h ’ 
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against the north of Muzaira’a ; the four guns of the 76th 
Battery were to support the attack on Muzaira’a, and the two 
guns of the 82nd Battery the attack by the rest of the line, 
while the 30th Mountain Battery, moving between the two, was 
to support either attack as required ; and the 7th Rajputs 
and i04th Rilles were to be in reserve. Arrangements wnre 
made with the Senior Naval Officer for the close co-operation 
of the guns under his command. 

On the 7th the force assembled north of the creek above the 
camp, and verbal instructions for the attack were issued to 
unit commanders about 10 a.m.* The advance across the open 
and bare sandy plain commenced about an hour later, when 
Muzaira’a village was just visible in the mirage. At 9.45 the 
ships had weighed and anchored about a mile up-stream, the 
Espiegle leading with the Lawrence astern, the Odin and launches 
to the south-eastward, and the Mejidieh and Blosse Lynch in 
positions on the port side of the Espiegle. As soon as the ships 
were seenf from Muzaira'a and Qunia the enemy's guns 
opened on them and the ships replied with lyddite, also shelling 
the trenches to aid the land attack. 

The Norfolks advanced on the centre of Muzaira'a with the 
120th on their left, and the 1 10th, who were to make the turning 
movement, echeloned back on their right ; and the 7th and 
104th were in reserve. About 11.30 the artillery came into 
action against Muzaira’a and the trenches to the south of it. 
The enemy had opened fire from their trenches at and near 
Muzaira’a and from two guns north of that village, but these 
guns were quickly silenced by the 76th Battery and were 
subsequently captured intact. The whole of the British 
artillery, both naval and military, made excellent practice 
against the enemy’s position in spite of the mirage, which was 
found particularly bad by the guns on shore. The Turks, when 
the}^ saw the direction of the British attack, tried to make a 
diversion by reinforcing their right and firing heavily from 
trenches hitherto silent. This caused several casualties to the 
120th and the Norfolks, whose lines they enfiladed. The 
advance of the 120th was temporarily checked, but General 
Fry reinforced them with a company of the 7th and directed 
the 82nd Battery to support them, while asking for a similar 

* There had been some delay owing to the exceptionally high tide in the 
creek. 

f iUthough Qurna, except the point of the peninsula, could not be properly 
seen from the decks of the ships owing to the intervening palm-trees, the masts 
of tke sloops could be seen from Qurna and afiorded the Tui'ks good ranging 
marks. 
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switch by the naval guns. The ships moved a little further 
up the stream — the Espiegle practically dragging through the 
mud — and afforded the desired co-operation. Thus supported, 
the 120th with the company of the 7th advanced and drove 
the Turks out with the bayonet. 

In the meantime the Norfolks and the 110th had been 
advancing steadily, with their supporting attiUery moving up 
to closer ranges ; and just before 1 p.m. Muzaira’a was carried 
at the point of the bayonet, the enemy not waiting to receive 
the charge. Owing to the mirage it wms only when our artillery 
had got within sixteen hundred yards of the enemy’s position 
that they were able to see the enemy’s trenches clearly. 

The Turks had now evacuated the village and the trenches 
south of it and were retiring through the plantations in a 
northerly direction ; but they were still holding some trenches 
to the northward of Muzaira’a. The 104th, who had closed up, 
were ordered to attack these, which were in part enfilading the 
line of the 110th. Passing through the 110th, who were in and 
near Muzaira’a, and supported by the 76th and 30th Batteries, 
they drove the Turks out under the vigorous fire of our artillery. 
The 104th pushed on in pursuit for about a mile and a half 
north of Muzaira’a, the 76th Battery well up on their right 
and the 30th and 82nd Batteries following up on their left rear. 
The Turks could be seen by these units in general retreat 
northwards on both banks of the Tigris, and our artillery 
shelled them vigorously. At this stage the 76th Battery 
suddenly found itself enfiladed by two Turkish guns some 
four thousand eight hundred yards to the east-north-east. The 
76th and 30th both opened fire on these guns at once and 
silenced them in a few^ minutes, their teams being seen to gallop 
away and abandon the guns. The British, however, had no 
cavalry, and their main force had pushed on into the plantations 
facing Qurna. It was too far for the batteries and 104th to 
advance unsupported and capture these two guns, and they 
were removed by the enemy after dark. 

The 104th were meanwhile reconnoitring the left bank of the 
Tigris to the north of the plantations, and by 4 p.m. a gun of 
the 82nd Battery was brought into action here and enfiladed 
the Turkish line at Qurna. 

The Norfolks and 110th, reforming after the capture of 
Muzaira’a, pushed on into the plantations and reached the 
river-bank, where the]^^ encountered a heavy fire from Qurna. 
The British firing line on the river-bank now comprised the 
120th (half battalion), 7th (one company), Norfolks, and 110th, 
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and their advance in this direction appears to have somewhat 
diverted the Turldsh fire from the ships. For, owing to the 
fire against them slackening, the ships managed to get a little 
further upstream, the Mejidieh and Blosse LyncJif-' getting to 
within two thousand yards of Qurna. The Senior Naval Officer 
was also able to send an officer to locate and sound round the 
lighter sunk in the channel, and to send forward the Miner, 
Shaitan and Lewis Felly to help the left flank of the troops in 
the plantations. The launches w^ere fired on heavily from 
Qurna, and the Shaitan received a direct hit on the bridge, 
killing the commander (Lieutenant-Commander Elkes, R.N.R.), 
wounding the petty officer at the wheel, and stunning the 
civilian master. The steering gear was smashed, and Petty 
Officer Vale saved the launch by steering her out of action by 
her twin-screws. The other twn launches remained in action 
under heavy fire till 3.45, when Captain Hayes-Sadler con- 
sidered it advisable to recall them. They had done very good 
work and were both riddled by bullets. 

The fighting continued till dusk, when tlie troops were with- 
drawn to the camp by Muzaira’a. This was liiddeii from 
Qurna by the plantation, and tliough the enemy fired a few 
shells at it early in the night no damage was done. The 
artillery duel between Qurna and the ships was carried on 
till dark, and when the moon rose the enemy fired a few shells. 
But the night was generally uneventful. The enemy, wliose 
numbers on the left bank had amounted to about tw^o thousand, 
had lost some two hundred killed, one hundred and thirty 
prisoners, several hundred wounded, and three field guns. 
The British casualties were ten killed and one hundred and 
eighteen wounded, including five British and three Indian 
officers : that they were not more was due mainly to the 
close support and co-operation of the artillery, naval and 
military. 

General Fry had carried out liis first day’s operations 
successfully and was prepared to renew the fight next day to 
effect the crossing of the Tigris. That this might be easier 
than he had anticipated was indicated by the intelligence 
that came in during the night. Fifteen hundred of the enemy 
were said to have retreated northwards in steamers, leaving 
about eight hundred men and four guns in Qurna. 

Early on the 8th, part of the force moved out to reconnoitre 
and prepare for the crossing. The «104th reconnoitred for 

* These river steamers could pass the obstruction as they drew less water 
than the sloops. 
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some four miles upstream on the left bank’to cover that flank | j| 

from surprise ; the 7th and 120th moved into the plantations ‘ ^ 

opposite Qurna to stop any attempt by the enemy at crossing 
the river ; and a sapper officer was sent back to the landing- 
place at Shwaiyib to bring up the stores required for a flying 
bridge. At 8.30 a.m. the ships had not been fired on, and 
Captain Hayes-Sadler ordered the Lewis* Felly up towards 
Qurna to ascertain if the Turks w'ere still in occupation. She 
was allowed to get within about four hundred yards of Qurna, 
when a heavy gun and rifle fire was opened on her and she was 
ordered back. About the same time the camp at Mnzaira'a 
was shelled from Qurna, and soon afterwards the force in camp 
moved out to take up a position of readiness on the edge of 
the plantations north-west of Muzaira'a. It had been decided 
to construct a flying bridge a short distance north of the 
plantations on the left bank. A gun of the 82nd Battery 
came into action here against Qurna, in the position it had 
been in the previous evening, and between 10 and 11 a.m. the 
half (17th) Sapper Company arrived to construct the bridge. 

By this time the fire of the ships’ guns had neutralised the 
Turkish gun fire from Qurna, and a navigating officer from the 
Espiegle, after sounding and buoying the outer side of the 
lighter sunk in the channel, had reported that there was just 
room for the Espiegle to pass it. She moved upstream, 
accordingly, about 11 a.m., scraping through the mud, with 
the Lewis Felly sounding ahead, and anchored within about 
two thousand yards range of Qurna. All the ships then opened 
fire on such parts of Qurna as they could discern through the 
trees, the 7th and 120th Companies also keeping up a fire 
from the plantations. 

In the meantime the 104th reconnoitring upstream had 
found the usual dSbris of a flight but no enemy, and they 
induced two jnakailas to stop and come into the left bank 
about three miles north and out of sight of Qurna. The 
officer commanding the 104th sent w/ord to General Fry 
that he had done so, and suggested that he should take his 
battalion across the river here and move down the right bank 
to assist the crossing of the 110th. General Fry approved 
of this suggestion, and sent up four guns of the 76th Battery 
and half the Norfolks to take the place of the 104th, and to 
support their crossing. 

About 11.30, at the site selected for the flying bridge, 

Havildar Ghulam Nabi, Lance-Naick Nur Dad and Sapper 
Ghulam Haidar, all 'of the 17th Company, Sap^er§ and 
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Miners, very gallantly swam across the Tigris with a log 
line. The river was about one hundred and thirty yards 
wide with a strong current, but fortunately the Turks did 
not notice them and they succeeded in reaching the right 
bank. Lieutenant Campbell and two other men of the 
same unit followed them, and hauling over a wire cable 
they fixed the running tackle for a flying bridge, attaching a 
mahaila secured with the assistance of some friendly Arabs. 
By this time some of the Turks, however, had seen what was 
happening and had begun to fire on them from some mahailas 
downstream. The first party of the 110th, consisting of 
about seventy men under Lieutenant-Colonel Frazer, got across 
about 1.20 p.m., and the rest of the battalion followed in 
successive trips. In addition to the gun of the 82nd Battery 
north of the plantations, the 30th Mountain Battery were 
entrenched in a position a little further north to support the 
crossing. It was not found necessary, however, to utilise 
their fire. The Turks in Qurna appeared to be unaware of 
the significance of the movement upstream, and tlie sappers 
and the 110th were only subjected to moderate rifle and sheU 
fire while maldrig the crossing. 

The first party of the 104th crossed, it is said, just after 
Colonel Frazer’s party, but the whole battalion were on the 
right bank, about one and a half miles above the flying bridge, 
before 2 p.m. They then moved southward, and came into 
touch with part of the 110th, who were also advancing south. 
Pushing on together they found themselves opposed by the 
enemy holding a line of towers and trenches at right angles 
to the river. Two mountain guns of the 30th Battery, without 
mules, had meanwhile crossed by the flying bridge ; but 
Lieutenant-Colonel Frazer, meeting with this opposition, 
decided that it was too late in the day to start an action 
which seemed likely to entangle his force in the thick plantations 
and in the lanes of Quma in the dark.* At 3.30 p.m., he 
ordered the force under him on the right bank to draw out 
of the fight and to retire to bivouac near the flying bridge. 
He was then unaware that Lieutenant-Colonel Britten of the 
noth, with a company, had succeeded in getting round the 
enemy's left and occupying some of their towers. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Britten subsequently received the order to retire, 
and, seeing no signs of any reinforcements, withdrew^ his 
detachment also to the bivouac. 

On- the left bank. General Fry, on receiving the report of 


Sunset was about 4.55 p.m. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Frazer’s withdrawal, ordered back his force 
to the camp near Muzaira’a, lea^dng the Norfolks on the river- 
bank by the flying bridge to support the force opposite. At 
the cost of some twenty-three rank and file wounded, he had 
established a footing across the river and prepared to make it 
good and attack Qurna the next morning. Firing continued 
between Qurna and the ships till dark, when it died down and 
was not renewed. 

At 11.40 p.m the warships sighted a small steamer coming 
down the river, and it was found that she had a deputation of 
three Turkish military officers on board who had come to 
discuss terms of surrender. These consisted of the chief staff 
officer to Subhi Bey, V ali of Basra, who was commanding at 
Qurna, and two other Turkish military officers. The Senior 
Naval Officer received them and endeavoured without success 
to communicate with General Fry, and at 3.30 a.m. he made 
provisional arrangements for an unconditional surrender, which 
after some demur the Turkish officers agreed to. They returned 
to Qurna with instructions to return to the Espiegle at 
8.30 a.m., to meet General Fry ; and a message was sent to 
General Fry at Muzaira’a, acquainting him with the arrange- 
ment made. 

At 8.30 a.m., on the 9th, General Fry met the deputation on 
board the Espiegle and arranged for the surrender ; and all 
movement of troops was stopped. About 10 a.m. the EspUgle, 
taking advantage of the high tide, pushed through the mud, 
and with the Lawrence, river steamers and launches moved 
slowly up the river. Turning into the Tigris, they anchored 
off Qurna just before 11 a.m. The close co-operation of the 
Royal Navy had been invaluable and was acknowdedged fully 
by General Fry in his despatch. The two river steamers 
belonging to Messrs. Lynch had been particularly useful. They 
had transported troops, been used as gunboats, and had been 
frequently under fire. The Admiralty notified the civilian 
masters of these steamers of their high appreciation and thanks 
by special letters. 

At 1.30 p.m.. General Fry with Captain Hayes-Sadler and 
Sir P. Cox received the Vali’s surrender on shore. Meanwhile 
the 104th and 110th had moved on Qurna, surrounding the 
town with piquets and also the surrendering Turkish force. 

The Turkish prisoners numbered 45 officers and 989 men, 
belonging mainly to |he 28th Artillery regiment, the 26th and 
Murattab Infantry regiments and to the Basra^gi^dar,merie, 
and the captures included two field and two mourTaif guns. 
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A British Maxim gun, which had been lost on the 4th, was also 
recovered. It transpired that the Marmariss had been present 
on the 7th, but had been driven up the river by the fire of the 
British artillery ; also on the same day a Turkish armed motor 
patrol boat had been sunk off Quma by the indirect fire from 
the ships.’'* 

Qurna, according to a popular Mahomedan fiction the site 
of the Garden of Eden, was a sad disappointment to our men. 
A collection of filthy lanes and mud and reed hovels, with a 
few brick houses, barracks, and a custom house, it had been 
left at far from its best by the Turks. A disgusted soldier 
was heard to remark that it would have required no angel with 
a flaming sword to keep him out of Qurna, and subsequently 
during the British occupation there was much sarcasm expended 
on its Eden-like qualities. It was, however, a position of con- 
siderable strategic importance, and although it may be said 
that it was rather far from Basra to station a detached post — 
having regard to the size of General Barrett’s force — it was 
the best advanced position we could have held. It commanded 
the Turks main line of approach via the Tigris, and a British 
force there threatened the Turkish communications between 
the lower Tigris and the district round Nasiriya. The difficulties 
of navigation of the lower Euphrates, of the Shwaiyib river, 
and of the various creeks in the neighbourhood were not 
altogether a disadvantage. The Arabs were the only people 
who could move about at all freely in their native boatsf ; 
and although neither we nor the Turks could rely with any 
certainty on their friendly co-operation, we were better pro- 
vided in the way of river steamers than the Turks, who were 
beginning to experience difficulty in obtaining fuel for their 
steamers in lower Mesopotamia. 

In the spring and till the floods subside, the whole country 
for some distance to the north of Qurna is under water ; and 
to the east and west lie extensive marshes. Qurna itself was 
only' kept from inundation by protective earthworks, and for 
some time after its capture much work and effort was expended 
in rendering it fit for occupation and in securing it from the 
coming floods. Garrisoned by two squadrons of cavalry, two 
batteries of artillery, a company of sappers and miners, and 
an infantry brigade, with a proportion of medical units and 

* For some remarks by a Turkish, writer upon the capture of Qurna, see 
Appendix VI, p. 352 . 

t The wasMpwas the boat in general use in tnis area — smaller than the 
is; constructed of thin laths or reeds covered with bitumen. It is 
heavy n^lather unwieldy, especially in a high wind. 
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mule* transport, its occupation may ^be safd to have closed 
the first phase of the operations. 

This first phase had been attended with gratifying success. 
The 6th Indian Division, owing much to the cordial co-operation 
of the Royal Navy, had decisively defeated the local Turkish 
force and had secured Basra and the Shatt al Arab. Our 
naval position in the Persian Gulf was rendered secure, and the 
Arabs on the littoral of the Persian Gulf had been given an 
example of British power. Much of the success had been 
due to the rapidity with which the British operations had 
followed the declaration of hostilities. The Turks had been 
surprised, and, unable to reinforce their garrisons in Iraq 
in time or in force, they had been crushed in detail. 

Unless the Turks were prepared to acquiesce in the British 
occupation of the head of the Gulf, they must transfer 
relatively a larger proportion of troops from a more important 
theatre of war to restore the position — a lengthy operation 
requiring considerable effort. The only alternative was to 
raise the local Arabs against the invaders. To the British, 
at any rate, there seemed small likelihood of this. Uncertain 
factor as the Arabs were, all indications seemed to point the 
other way, namely, to the Arabs, supported by the British, 
rising against the Turk. 

Neutral Persian territory, the Shaikh of Mohammerah and 
the Arabs appeared to safeguard the oil-tanks and pipe-line. 
For the time being, therefore, there seemed little chance of 
the British position being seriously disputed. 


* General Barrett had already arranged to return to India all but three 
hundred of the camels brought from there, as he found it difficult to obtain 
grazing for them, and it appeared improbable that his force would have to 
make any large movements by land. 




CHAPTER VIII. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE TURKISH COUNTER-OFFENSIVE. 

T he capture of Qurna achieved two immediate results. 

In the first place, the neighbouring Arabs became more 
friendly ; during the fighting they had preserved a neutral 
attitude, but now many of their Shaikhs came forward 
and expressed their intention of adhering to our side. 
Secondly, the information gleaned from the captured prisoners 
cleared up the uncertainty regarding Turkish numbers and 
dispositions. Timely and adequate intelligence of tlie Turkish 
dispositions and numbers had been difficult to obtain. The 
nature of the country and the lack of aeroplanes limited 
military reconnaissance ; and the news brought in by Arabs 
could not be deemed altogether reliable. 

It was now ascertained that, after their defeat at Muzaira’a, 
the main Turkish force had retired to Amara ; most of the 
remnants of the 38th Division from Basra were on the Euphrates 
about Suq ash Shuyukh and Nasiriya ; and Ajaimi with some 
of his Muntafik following were also about Nasiriya. There 
were only five reserve and gendarmerie battalions of infantry 
with six hundred cavalry and a few guns at Baghdad ; but 
reinforcements were on their way there. These were said 
to consist of four infantry battalions and some guns from Con- 
stantinople, as well as two infantry battalions, a field battery, 
and some Kurdish tribesmen from Mosul. 

On receipt of this news at the India Office, the Secretary 
of State asked the Government of India if it was practicable 
to send a force to eject the Turks and to occupy Nasiriya. 
Such occupation. Lord Crewe observed, would block the 
approaches from Baghdad either by the Euphrates or 
by the Shatt al Hai and would protect the Muntafik Arabs 
from Turkish interference. He understood that Suq ash 
Shuyuldi cq^ild be reached by water from Qurna in two to 
thrqe da^^dnd he emphasised the advantages of an occupation 
of CjLe^/fiiangle Basra-Qurna-Nasiriya. 
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In the meantime, General Barrett had been informed that 
there was as yet no intention of ordering his force to advance 
on Baghdad. He replied that, if it had been decided definitely 
that no further advance was to be made, the occupation of 
Qurna was sufficient for the defence of the delta to this point. 
If, however, a further advance was a possible contingency, 
he advocated an early occupation of Amara in order to retain 
the adherence of the Arabs. He believed that if this advance 
were to take place soon, the Arabs would desert the Turks ; 
but that if it were delayed and the Turks w^ere thus enabled 
to re-establish themselves,'*' our occupation of Amara would 
be much more difficult. He proposed to advance on Amara 
by stages, consolidating as he went, and giving the local Arabs 
time to declare their attitude. 

This proposal appeared to the Commander-in-Chief in India 
to have much to recommend it. But the India Office telegram 
had crossed the one from General Barrett, who was therefore 
asked to weigh the two proposals and to telegraph his opinion. 
At the same time, Sir Beauchamp Duff pointed out to General 
Barrett that no more troops could be sent to Mesopotamia. 
General Barrett’s reply of 18th December admitted the ad- 
vantages of an occupation of Nasiriya. In this connection 
he said, the chief factor to be considered was the attitude of 
the Muntafik. If care were taken not to alarm them by 
premature action, there was some hope of obtaining Muntafik 
concurrence in the location of a British post at Nasiriya. 
General Barrett inferred, however, that it would require the 
occupation by us of Baghdad to ensure them against Turkish 
interferencef ; and their belief in our power and wiilingne.ss 
to effect this would be the predominant factor in determining 
their attitude towards us. For this reason he considered 
it more politic to advance first to Amara. 

He had soon, however, reason to change Ms opinion. On 
the 23rd, news reached liim from the G.O.C. Egypt that the 
IVth Turkish Anny Corps was reported to be moving from 
Syria either on Aqaba (Red Sea) or on Basra. Consisting of 
36,000 men and a considerable number of guns, this force was 
said to be accompanied by many German officers and to be 
specially equipped with boats in sections and motor transport. 
This equipment was quite compatible with a movement down 

^ A few days earlier, a telegram from G.O.C. Egypt stated that Turkish 
troops from Damascus were'^Teported as probably moving to\-^rds Baghdad. 

t The area occupied by the Muntafik extended for some d.it"--gnce to the 
north and north-west of Nasiriya. ■ ' 
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the Euphrates ; and this idea seemed to be further confirmed 
by the report that the force was bringing with it many rifles 
and much ammunition, as these would be requiied to arm 
the Arabs.* General Barrett at once telegraphed to India 
that a move to Amara might lock up troops required to meet 
a Turkish advance down the Euphrates. He, therefore, now 
recommended that an advance to Suq ash Shuyukh and Nasiriya 
should be undertaken first. Although the attitude of Ajaimi 
was uncertain, another of the Muntafik notables had assured 
Sir P. Cox that the tribe would be friendly to us if w^e would 
protect them permanently from the Turks. The occupation 
of Nasiriya would go some way towards accomplishing this. 
General Barrett also believed that Ibn Sand was moving north 
in the direction of Nasiriya, and it was hoped to arrange for 
his co-operation. By holding Qurna and Nasiriya we should 
be favourably situated to meet the Turks either on the Tigris 
or on the Euphrates. 

In the next few days, the new^s that reinforcements were 
on their way to Baghdad from Constantinople was confirmed. 
It was also reported from several sources that the Xllth 
(Mosul) Army Corps had left Aleppo for Baghdad. This 
consisted of the 35th and 36th Divisions, composed mainly of 
Arabs and Kurds, with a nominal strength of 25,000, with 
seventy-two old - pattern guns. Large numbers, however, 
had deserted, and it was said that the corps had been found 
unfit to fight in Syria. 

The Government of India came to the conclusion that the 
situation was still too indefinite to allow of a decision. They 
wished to hear more of Ibn Saud and of conditions on the 
Euphrates. Lord Crewe agreed that it was necessary to await 
developments, and General Barrett was told on the 4th January 
not to advance on Amara or Nasiriya without previous reference 
to India. 

Towards the end of December the Turkish force from Amara 
under Djavid Pasha moved south to Ezra’s Tomb, twenty-two 
miles from Qurna, near which place the Arabs were daily 
becoming more aggressive. The British garrison of Qurna had 

* It was subsequently ascertained that the IVth Turkish Army Corps was 
not moving on Basra. But this report exemplifies one of our greatest difficul- 
ties. Forces in Asia Minor and Syria were constantly reported on the move 
to Mesopotamia. But transportation was slow, and there were many possible 
points of diversion to other theatres of operations. News took time to come 
through and was often unreliable. Consequently, further news of any given 
force was freqjjlently not received for weeks. In the meantime a force 
commandem,o6uld only hope that the first confirmation of reported rein- 
forceihentAvould not be their arrival opposite our troops in the field. 
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been reduced soon after its capture to a brigade of infantry, 
two squadrons of cavalry, two batteries of artillery, and a 
company of sappers ; but to meet the possibility of a Turkish 
attack, General Barrett now reinforced it by half a pioneer 
and two infantry battalions. 

On the 1st January, a small force under General Dobbie 
moved up the right bank of the Tigris to attack a Turkish 
force reported to be at Muzaibila,* with the Espiegle and 
the Blosse Lynch, on board which two field artillery 18-poimders 
were mounted, co-operating on their right. After some 
slight opposition from Arabs, the advanced guard reached 
IVIuzaibila, whence a Turkish camp at Sakrikiya, three to four 
miles to the north, could be seen. From the size of the camp, 
the Turkish force was estimated as about 1,200 strong. 

On observing the British at Muzaibila, the Turks moved out 
and occupied a line of trenches on both banks of the Tigris about 
four thousand yards off. Two unfordable creeks intervened ; 
and an obstruction in the fairway of the Tigris (caused by two 
lighters sunk by the Turks just below Ruta) prevented the 
British steamers advancing to within gun range of the Turkish 
position. To the west there were extensive marshes, and for 
some days the water in these had been rising steadily and had 
encroached considerably tow^ards the Tigris. In consequence, 
after a personal reconnaissance. General Dobbie decided that so 
long as the obstruction in the river stopped the steamers no 
attack was practicable ; and as he thought no useful purpose 
could be effected by liis force remaining in observation of the 
Turks he ordered a retirement to Qurna. Tliis the enemy 
made no attempt to interfere with. 

About this period, some alterations in the composition of the 
British forces in Mesopotamia had occurred or had been arranged 
for. On the 13th December, Captain Hayes-Sadler, R.N., 
had left for Egypt in H.M.S. Ocean and had handed over the 
duties of Senior Naval Officer to Commander W. Nunn, R.N., 
of H.M.S. Espiegle ; H.M.S. Odin had left for Bombay to have 
her rudder repaired ; General Barrett had been obliged to send 
back to India all but three hundred of his transport camels 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining grazing for them ; a com- 
pany of Sirmur sappers and miners (Imperial Service troops), 
a survey section, and a searchlight section (manned by Calcutta 
Volunteer Engineers) had joined the force ; and the 104th 
Heavy Battery R.G.A. (four bullock-drawn 4-inch guns) were 
under orders to leave fiidia for Basra in the middle of Jan\iary. 

* See Map 2, 
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General Barrett had asked for seven additional river steamers 
and four gunboats,* all of light draught, to meet the possible 
contingency of an advance on Amara or Nasiriya. The Indian 
authorities were arranging to get the river steamers in India 
and had asked the India Office to apply to the Admiralty for 
the gunboats. On 9th January, General Barrett felt compelled 
to apply again for aeroplanes. The continued rising of the 
water round Qurna, the obstruction in the Tigris near Ruta, 
and the difficulties of navigating the Hammar lake limited his 
powers of reconnaissance to a dangerous extent ; while the 
increasing hostility of the Arabs rendered it at the same time 
more difficult and more necessary to obtain adequate news of 
the Turldsh reinforcements now so constantly being reported. 
India, however, had sent her few aviators and machines to 
Egypt at the request of the War Office, and the War Office 
were unable to spare any for Force “ D.” 

Early in January it became known that the Turkish force 
at Ezra's Tomb had been reinforced. The reinforcements, 
consisting of several battalions and guns, were under the com- 
mand of Sulairaan Askari Bey, a highly educated and keen 
soldier ; and his guns were reported to be handled by German 
officers. At the same time it was reported that Ajaimi was 
collecting tribesmen at Nasiriya, where a prominent Muntafik 
Sayad was preaching Jahad. It was said that a combined 
Turco-Arab force would advance from Nasiriya and attack 
Basra. 

Reconnaissances from Qurna on the 5th and 6th January 
showed that there was little danger of the Turks being able to 
outflank the Qurna position by water. The channel of the 
Shwaiyib river for ten miles from its mouth was reconnoitred 
and found to be too narrow for navigation by even small 
steamers ; and on the other flank it was found that, as had been 
reported, the Hammar lake was impassable by steamers 
drawing over three feet of water. 

On the 6th, owing to reports of a hostile gathering at Allawi, 
twenty-five miles west of Shaiba, a small force was despatched 
to disperse it. In this they were completely successful ; they 
met with little opposition and encountered no signs of an 
advance by a large force. 


* The river steamers were to allow for the advance of a force consisting 
of one squadron of cavalry, one battery of artillery, one company of sappers 
and one brigade of infantry, with five hundredf mules. The draught of the 
river steamers was to be not more than four and a half feet and the Admiralty 
were asked to provide gunboats of a draught not exceeding four feet. 
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The difficulties of organising any really formidable Arab force 
and of advancing with it across the desert were obviously con- 
siderable. Consequently, General Barrett came to the conclusion 
that an attack on Basra from the west was a less immediate 
danger than an advance by Sulaiman Askari against Qurna. 
Accordingly, on the 10th January, be issued orders for the force 
at Qurna to be reinforced. It was now to be. made up to two 
squadrons of cavalry, four batteries of field and mountain 
artillery, two companies of sappers and miners, and tv/o brigades 
of infantry, with half a battalion of pioneers. In the meantime, 
the waters had risen and were still rising, and the ground to the 
north of Qurna on the right bank of the Tigris was becoming 
unfit for military operations. On the left bank, to the north 
of Muzaira’a, the water had not encroached to the same extent ; 
and it was consequently decided to construct a defensive 
position on this bank to be held in addition to Qurna. The 
rain and inundations, besides causing much additional work, 
entailed great discomfort to the troops, whose tents were 
frequently flooded. 

At this period, news w’as received of the decisive defeat of 
the Turks by the Russian army in the Caucasus. The effect 
of this in Mesopotamia was likely to be considerable, as it seemed 
probable that some of the Turkish reinforcements recently 
reported as en route to Mesopotamia would now be diverted to 
Armenia or Kurdistan, On the other hand, a Turco-Kurdish 
force was advancing through Persian territory on Tabriz, which 
the Russians evacuated. This re-acted on the situation in Persia 
where, since the middle of November, the Persian Government 
had been protesting to the Russian Legation and the Turkish 
Embassy against their respective troops’ violatioii of Persian 
neutralityf For some time previous to the war, it had been 
obvious that the positions on the Persian frontier occupied 
by Russian and Turkish troops would lead to some such 
violation in the event of hostilities. But Persia was powerless 
to prevent it. Germany exploited the situation and utilised 
the overt hatred of Russia in Persia to the disadvantage of the 
British. If a second large independent Moslem State could be 
brought into the war on the side of Germany, the efiect in 
Afghanistan and India would be considerable. By the end 
of December our Minister in Tehran reported that the country 
was becoming restless under the untiring hostile propaganda ; 
and by the end of January, news was received from the same 
source that Swedish officers of the Persian gendarmerie were 
participating in the intrigues against us. 

\ 
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The general indications of an augmentation of the Turkish 
army in Mesopotamia, which would expose General Barrett’s 
force to attack by superior numbers, led to the question of 
reinforcing Force “ D.” On the Stli January, Sir Beauchamp 
Duff, in a private telegram to Lord Kitchener, expressed his 
inability to send to France three more Indian battalions 
which had been. asked for. He said, "As there are signs of 
possible attack on both Basra and Aden in force, I am becoming 
anxious about them, and if a necessity to support them arises, 
I do not know from where to take extra troops." He pointed 
out at the same time how the call for drafts to replace casual- 
ties in France had exceeded greatly anything that had been 
thought of in India before.* The Indian reservists were turning- 
out disappointing. Sir Beauchamp Duff said, and the organi- 
sation in India was unequal to the demands made on it. 

India had at this period many anxieties. On the. N orth-West 
Frontier, two big raids, based on the idea that there were no 
troops left in India, had taken place, and efforts were being 
made to start a Jahad. Although the attitude of the Amir 
of Afghanistan was reassuring, it was felt that he might be 
unable to restrain the extremists, who regretted openly his 
refusal to comply with the Turkish request for assistance. 
The trans-frontier Pathans in the Indian army were showing 
reluctance to fight the Turks, and their attitude tov^'-ards a 
Jahad was doubtful. Internally there were serious symptoms 
of unrest, especially in the Punjab — our main recruiting area ; 
and military precautions had to be taken. All Indian units 
in India were 25 per cent, below their establishment in British 
officers, and suitable candidates were dispia3dng a disconcerting 
preference for service with their own race in Europe. The 
recently arrived Territorials had to be re-armed and partially 
re-clothed and re-equipped, while their training was still back- 
ward. 

Thus it was felt very undesirable either to weaken the frontier 
or to make further reductions in the internal garrison. A way, 
however, w^as found. The Nepal Durbar offered a contingent 
of Gurkhas for service in India, and this was accepted gratefully. 
Even though they would require several months training and 
complete re-armament and, re-equipment, they provided a 
valuable reserve.f Further, the situation in the Pacific 

* He quoted three cases where the drafts sent so far, i.e., after two months 
fighting, had amounted to 62, 74 and 110 per cent; of the field service strength 
of the battalions. e 

t Subsequently they proved their fighting worth on several occasions on 
the North-West Frontier. 
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j appeared to allow of a reduction of* the Indian garrison in 

} Hong Kong, and it was decided to ask the War Office to let 

\ any troops that could be spared return to India,* In con- 

sequence of these potential reserves, the Viceroy agreed, on the 
15th January, to a brigade of infantry being mobilized in 
readiness to proceed to Basra. In a letter to Sir T. Holderness at 
the India Office of the 20th January, Lord Hardinge stated how 
unwillingly he had done this in \dew of the situation in India, 
on the frontier, and in Persia. If Persia joined the Turks 
in the Jahad it would be very difficult, the Viceroy said, for 
the Amir to keep the Afghans quiet. 

On the 15th January, Sir Percy Cox telegraphed that the 
political situation in Mesopotamia had taken an unsatisfactory < i i 

turn. This he attributed to our standing fast at Qurna instead , 

of advancing to Nasiriya and Amara as expected and desired 
by the local Shaikhs. In consequence some of them, abandon- 
ing their overtures to us, had joined the Turks, who were thus 
able to utilise the factor of Jahad \\ith more effect. At Basra, 

Amara, and in Arabistan this factor was producing some 
results and the Shaikh of Mohammerah was becoming per- j. i 

turbed. Sir P. Cox gathered that H.M. Government contem- j ! 

plated Qurna as the final limit of our advance. He urged 
strongly, on political, administrative and commercial grounds, ' 

a reconsideration of any such idea in favour of an advance to 
Nasiriya and Amara. Our occupation of these two places 
would not in any way oblige us, he said, to advance farther. 

; The Government of India gave this telegram careful con- 

: sideration. Sir Beauchamp Duff considered that Force “ D ” 

; was too weak and lacked sufficient river craft to carry out 

an advance to Nasiriya or Amara and to hold the line of 
communication. Sir Percy Cox was, therefore, informed by 
the Government of India that our policy for the time being 
was to consolidate our positions at Basra and Qurna and to 
await developments ; that it had not been finally determined 
that Qurna should be the limit of our advance ; but that any 
further advance was not yet desirable. These instructions 
received the approval of the Secretary of State. 

On the 16th, Sir P. Cox received a letter from Major 
Shakespear, dated the 4th, reporting his arrival at the head- 
quarters of Ibn Saudf and describing the situation there. Ibn 
Saud had some time previously assured Sir P. Cox that he was 

* In this way a mountain®battery and two Indian infantry battalions were 
added to the strength in India two months later. 

f A m ir Abdul Aziz ibn Abdur Rahman ibn Faisal (ibn Saud). 
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entirely on the side of the British and that one of his chief 
desires was the liberation of Basra and its severance from 
Turkey. There was no reason to doubt this assurance, which 
was further confirmed by Major Shakespear’s report. He 
wrote that there had been unaffected rejoicing in Central 
Arabia at our capture of Basra and Qurna ; and our procla- 
mation regardingHhe immunity of the Moslem Holy Places had 
been much appreciated. The Jahad was receiving no support 
in Southern Mejd, 

Ibn Saud had explained the original Turkish plan for 
utilizing against us the tribes of Arabia ; i.e., a reconcilia- 
tion was to be effected between the two rival Emirs, Ibn 
Saud and Ibn Rashid; Ibn Saud was then to defend Basra 
and oppose a British advance ; Ibn Rashid and the Anaiza'®' 
were to join the western tribes in an advance on the Sinai 
Peninsula and Egypt ; and the Sharif of Mecca, the Imam 
Yahya and Sayad Idrisi were to defend the Yemen, the Hejaz, 
and the Holy Places. According to Ibn Saud, his intervention 
had caused this plan to miscarry. The Sharif of Mecca, the 
Anaiza and Ibn Saud had decided to hold together, and the 
Anaiza had promised to co-operate with Ibn Saud against Ibn 
Rashid. Ibn Saud explained, however, that he had been 
obliged to temporise with the Turks. He had expressed to 
them his inability to be reconciled with Ibn Rashid and the 
consequent necessity of his remaining to protect Nejd until 
Ibn Rashid had advanced against Egypt. Major Shakespear 
said that at the time he wrote, Ibn Saud was on his way to 
attack Ibn Rashid, whom he hoped to defeat by the end of 
January. Ibn Saud asked for a definite treaty with Great 
Britain, as his present indefinite position was embarrassing. 
Unless such a treaty could be arranged, there was always the 
danger that force of circumstances might oblige him to take 
action apparently favourable to Turkey. This report was 
satisfactory^ so far as it went ; but, having regard to the 
distances and forces involved, it showed that we could not 
expect any help from Ibn Saud in the region of the Euphrates 
for some time to come. 

By the 18th January, when General Barrett visited Qurna, the 
Turkish and Arab activity in that vicinity had much increased. 
The Turkish outposts were occupying a line of sand-hills about 
two miles south of Ruta creekf and they were making night 

* The Anaiza form what is probably the largest group of Arab tribes. 
Occupying the desert between the Euphrates aiid Syria, they are at feud with 
the Shammar, the dominant Arab group in Upper Mesopotamia. 

t See Map 2. 
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reconnaissances right up to our trenches ; and large numbers of 
Arabs were engaged in sniping and raiding by night and in 
guerilla hostilities by day. For some time most of our troops 
had been restricted to a defensive role ; and although our 
cavalry reconnoitred the sand-hills daily (the limit of the dry 
ground), part of the garrison appeared to General Barrett to 
be getting rather stale from their inactivity ill the monotonous 
surroundings. 

Our cavalry had been unable to penetrate the marshes 
between the sand-hills and the Ruta creek, where the 
Turks appeared to hold a strong position. Their numbers and 
dispositions could only be guessed at, and it appeared possible 
that the marshes might prove passable for infantry. A Turkish 
attack did not, however, appear probable in the near future, as 
their activity indicated rather an intention of gradually pushing 
their trenches and gun positions farther south. But should heavy 
guns (reported as coming to them) arrive, a slow, methodical 
Turkish advance was likely to limit the sphere of utility of our 
naval sloops, since any such advance southward would probably 
synchronise vith the placing of further obstructions in the 
Tigris. Ultimately, moreover, such an advance would bring 
Qurna within range of their guns, when we should be obliged 
to attack them. Rather than lose the initiative in such a way, 
General Barrett considered it better to attempt to stop their 
progress at once, and at a safe distance from Quma; since, 
later on, if reports were true, the floods would render such a 
Turkish advance difficult, if not impossible. On the other 
hand, General Barrett had insufficient forces to hold Ruta in 
addition to Qurna. So that, whatever action might be deter- 
mined on, an ultimate retirement to Qurna would be necessary. 

General Barrett came to the conclusion that a strong 
demonstration should give satisfactory results. It would show 
the Turks and Arabs that we were willing and able to adopt 
offensive tactics when we felt inclined to do so ; it would 
revivify our own troops ; and it would clear up the doubts 
regarding the Turkish position and the nature of the country 
beyond the sand-hills. General Barrett arranged accordingly 
for an attack on the sand-hills to be undertaken on the 20th. 
The force employed consisted of two squadrons 33rd Cavalry, 
63rd Battery R.F.A., two sections 76th R.F.A. and 30th 
Mountain Batteries, 17th Company of Sappers and Miners, 
17th Infantry Brigade^ the Norfolks, and half 7th Rajputs. 
The Espiegle, Miner and Mejidieh (two R.F.A. 18-pounders) 
were to co-operate from the Tigris. 

\ 
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The advanced guard left Muzaira'a at 6 a.m. and about an 
hour later came under fire from the enemy’s outposts on the 
sand-hills, when the cavalry withdrew to the flanks. The 
leading line of infantry (1st Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire 
Light Infantry and 103rd Mahrattas) occupied the sand-hills 
vith but little opposition arfd came under fire from six Turkish 
guns on the north of Ruta creek and from trenches on its 
banks. The Espiegle and Mejidieh came into action against the 
Turkish guns and had practically silenced them by 10.45 a.m. 
The Miner anchored off Abu Aran village, and throughout 
the fight successfully engaged parties of Arabs and cavalry on 
the right bank of the Tigris. In the meantime, the Oxfords 
and the 103rd had been ordered to advance from the sand-hills. 
They were to test the practicability of the marshes, to locate 
the enemy’s trenches, and to ascertain their dispositions. As, 
however. General Barrett had previously informed the force 
that he had no intention of crossing the creek and had made 
no arrangements for doing so, these units were instructed not 
to get involved too far. They advanced to between eight 
hundred and a thousand yards of the creek, sinking over their 
knees in the marsh and coming under an enfilade fire from 
trenches on the right bank of the Tigris. 

At this stage, some confusion was observed among the 
enemy and a portion of them appeared to be retiring, while 
the fire of their guns had almost ceased. General Barrett 
felt much inclined to order a general advance on Ruta village, 
to destroy the Turkish camp and possibly to capture his guns. 
But the force was not prepared for crossing the creek ; and the 
advance through the marsh — where the depth of water and 
the two-feet high grass detracted from the effectiveness of 
our infantry fire— -would probably have entailed considerable 
casualties. About 9.30 a.m., therefore. General Barrett 
issued orders for the leading troops to stand fast, preparatory 
to withdrawing. The second line of troops on the sand-hills 
and the ships on the river covered this withdrawal, which 
was carried out successfully. The 103rd, however, experiencing 
some difficulty in extricating themselves, suffered most of 
their casualties at this stage. The Turks, who were themselves 
preparing to retire, made no attempt to interfere with the 
further British withdrawal ; and the British force was all 
back in Muzaira’a by 2 p.m., having lost seven killed and 
fifty-one wounded. 

The enemy’s strength was estimated at five thousand. 
They were reported to have been much demoralised by the 
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attack and to have lost two to three hundrefi killed and many 
wounded, including their commander Sulaiman Askari Bey, 
w’lio \vas taken back to Baghdad with severe injuries. Their 
artillery fire had been better directed than at Sahil, but a 
large proportion of their shell were blind or burst on graze ; 
and consequently their effect had been slight. Our retirement 
is said to have been regarded by the Arabs as a defeat, but 
whether the Turks themselves so regarded it seems doubtful. 
For the time being their progress was checked ; and, as it 
turned out, our attack stopped any idea they may have held 
of a further advance south in force before the rising of the 
waters. Another result was to reduce the nightly sniping 
and raiding by the neighbouring Arabs. 

On the 19th, the War Office had telegraphed that, excluding 
2,500 men, said to have reached Baghdad, the Xllth Turkish 
Army Corps was reported to have been diverted to the Cau- 
casus, where the presence of the 37th Division was also reported. 
This news was to some extent confirmed by local intelligence 
in Mesopotamia, wffiich gave the Turkish force in Lower 
Mesopotamia at twenty battalions of about six hundred men 
each. Of these, six were said to consist of Turks who had come 
with Sulaiman Askari, five belonged to the Xllth Army Corps 
(35th Division), and nine were the remnants of the 38th Divi- 
sion, gendarmerie or units which had fought at Sahil and Qurna. 
These units were in three separate bodies — one at Amara, 
another about Ezra's Tomb, and the third was intended to 
cross the lower Euphrates and advance by land on Basra. 

On the 22nd, General Barrett reported that there was no 
urgent necessity for reinforcing him, as the enemy seemed 
to be adopting a defensive rather than an offensive policy. 
He himself could not advance and assume the offensive, 
however, without reinforcements. On the 23rd, Lord Crewe 
asked the Government of India if, in view of the Turkish 
numbers and dispositions, they could reinforce Force " D.” 
They replied that they were holding the 12th Infantry Brigade 
ready to go if General Barrett required it, though its despatch 
would weaken the North-West Frontier. They might with 
difficulty spare a cavalry regiment also ; but its necessity 
would be less if a flight of aeroplanes, which General Barrett 
had again asked for as an urgent requirement, could be spared. 
They w^ere sending two aimoured motor cars and two light motor 
lorries to test their utility on the desert to the west of Basra. 

By the 26th, however, developments in the situation obliged 
General Barrett to ask for reinforcements to protect Basra 
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and Mohammerah.* A Turldsh cavalry regiment and a battalion 
of infantry with Shaikh Ghazban of the Bani Lam* and a 
large number of Arabs were mo\dng eastward from Amara to 
Bisaitin, The Bani Turuff had joined them in response to the 
call of Jahad, ahd their primary objective was probably a 
raid on Ahwaz or the oil-feelds. At the same time, it was 
reported that tw'o thousand Turldsh troops with five guns, 
accompanied by Ajaimi and fifteen thousand Arabs, intended 
to advance at once across the desert and attack Basra from 
the Avest. Ghazban was, it was also reported, to attack Basra 
simultaneously from the east. The Turkish force about 
Ezra’s Tomb, now reported as increased to thirteen battalions 
and eleven guns, would presumably co-operate with these 
flank attacks by an advance on Qurna. The Government 
of India at once made arrangements for the 12th Infantry 
Brigade (2nd Queen’s Own Royal West Kent Regiment, 4th 
Rajputs, 44th Merwara Infantry, and 90th Punjabis), under 
Major-General K. Davison, C.B., to leave India for Basra 
by the 1st February. 

The Shaikh of Mohammerah required a few days to mobilize 
his tribes to deal with the threat towards Ahwaz. In the 
meantime. General Barrett decided to send the Comet with a 
small British infantry detachment on board to prevent the 
raiders crossing the river ; and, for the reassurance of the 
Shaikh and people, to send half a battalion of infantry to 
Mohammerah. The possibility of a Turkish attack on Qurna 
rendered it undesirable to reduce its garrison ; but General 
Barrett took the precaution of holding a field battery and two 
infantry battahons there in readiness to reinforce Basra, in 
case it should be attacked before the arrival of the 12th Infantry 
Brigade from India. 

As a matter of fact, the only attack made on Qurna was a 
very minor affair, carried out by two to three hundred Turks 
on the night of the 29th-30th, against the Muzaira’a lines. 
It had been expected and was beaten off without difficulty, 
with a loss to the enemy of forty-six prisoners, besides a few 
killed and wounded. The only apparent reason for such an 
attack was to satisfy the Arabs, who had urged the Turks to 
attack us, being tired of their own ineffective activities. 

At this period the rising of the waters made it necessary 
to improvise some method of penetrating the numerous minor 

* Semi-nomads on. the left bank of the Tigris between Amara and Kut 
al Amara and also in Arabistan. Mostly Shiahs.*' 

f Semi-nomads between the Karun and the Tigris— noted as turbulent 
robbers. Shiahs, 
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waterways for purposes of reconnaissance and* of better control 
over Arab activities during the flood season. In consequence, 
orders were issued for the organisation of a helium squadron. 
Every infantry battalion was to have four heliums, for each 
of which they were to train crews of eight men. Each helium 
%¥as to be a self-contained unit g;arrying the necessary kit, 
rations and ammunition supply for its crew. In this way, 
our means of reconnaissance and inter-communication would 
be improved ; the organisation would also provide a method 
of dealing with minor hostile enterprises, as well as a mobile 
bridge train for crossing small waterways. 

The news from Ahwaz grew more disquieting. A large 
section of the population was believed to be ready to join in 
the Jahad and the Shaikh of Mohammerah acknowledged that 
he had lost control of them. In consequence he could not 
guarantee the lives of the Europeans there. The Persian 
Foreign Minister in Tehran promised immediate attention to 
the matter of protecting British subjects and property, but it 
was clear that the Persian Government was afraid, for fear of 
public disapproval, of taking any action likely to lead to war 
with Turkey. The Bakhtiaris assured our Minister in Tehran 
of their intention to oppose any Turkish advance into Arabistan, 
but here also it was evident that Turco-German intrigue and 
private rivalries would probably do much to nulhfy this 
assurance. On the other hand, however, the leading miillahs 
in Tehran had informed our Minister that they anticipated with 
pleasure a British control of the Shiah Holy Places in Meso- 
potamia ; and in Azerbaijan a Russian landing at Astara had 
forced the Turks to retire from Tabriz. 

On the 29th January, Lord Crewe asked the Government of 
India if it were possible to despatch a small force forthwith by 
river to Ahwaz. The 12th Infantry Brigade seemed unlikely 
to arrive in time for the protection of the pipe-line and the oil- 
fields ; and unless some force was despatched, Arabs and 
Bakhtiaris might lose confidence in our ability to assist them. 
The Secretary of State went on to say that he was pressing the 
War Office to send some second-line troops to India to enable 
the authorities there to bring General Barrett’s strength up to 
two divisions, as Lord Crewe understood that India could not 
do this without getting reinforcements. After some telegraphic 
correspondence with the Viceroy, who had started to pay a 
visit to the Persian Gulf and Mesopotamia*, the Government 

* In the beginning of January, Lord Crewe had agreed to this visit, which Lord 
Hardinge considered would do good by encouraging the loyal Arab Shaikhs. 
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of India replied on the 30th. They protested against protection of 
the oil-fieids and pipe-line being regarded as one of the principal 
objects of Force “ D ” ; it was much more necessary, they con- 
sidered, to crush any attacks on Qurna or Basra ; for a reverse 
at either of these places would also involve the destruction of 
the oil-fields and pipe-line. Qeneral Barrett should not, in their 
opinion, detach any troops to Ahwaz, unless he was confident that 
he could spare them, and this they doubted. They were, 
however, repeating the correspondence to General Barrett and 
leaving the decision to him. They would welcome reinforcements, 
without which they could only send General Barrett three 
squadrons of cavalry and possibly aTerritorial battery of artillery. 

Lord Hardinge himself emphasised these views very strongly 
in a private telegram to Lord Crewe the next day, from Kuwait, 
where he had met and discussed the situation with Sir Percy 
Cox. He observed that to detach troops to Ahwaz was to fall 
in with the desires of the Turks and he minimised the threat 
to Ahwaz. He agreed as to the necessity of increasing Force 
" D ” to a strength of two divisions ; this would allow of an 
occupation of Amara and Nasiriya should the military authori- 
ties find this desirable ; from a political point of view Sir Percy 
Cox considered it very necessary. 

In the meantime, the Comet, after two breakdowns, had 
started on the 29th for Ahwaz. On her way there she met a 
steamer bringing all Europeans away, as it had been decided 
that the risk of their remaining was too great.* On the 30th, 
the G.O.C. Qurna reported that the Turks showed signs of 
advancing south from Ruta ; but on the same day a small force 
from Qurna destroyed some Arab villages north of the Barbukli 
creek without meeting with serious opposition. To the west of 
Basra, on the same day, small detachments of Turkish troops 
were encountered seven miles westward of Shaiba, and Arabs 
in large numbers were reported to have left Nasiriya on their 
way to attack Basra. Nevertheless, General Barrett decided 
to send an Indian infantry battalion (7th Rajputs) from Qurna 
to Ahwaz, but reported that he could not afford to send more.f 
As it was, it would leave Basra and Shaiba with a garrison of 
only four and a quarter infantry battalions, two cavalry 
squadrons, and two batteries of artillery. 

* It was significant that the only European who decided to remain was a 
German employe of Wonckhaus. His subsequent arrest by us was fully 
justified by the correspondence found in his possession. 

t General Barrett agreed with the India Office^view that the moral efiect 
of a Turkish occupation of Ahwaz and a raid on the oil-fields would have 
been serious. 
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One result of the despatch of this small force to Ahwaz was 
to bring at once into prominence the shortage in river craft; 
and the Government of India at once arranged to requisition 
in India the seven river steamers that General Barrett had 
asked for. It would, however, take a month to procure them 
and fit them for their voyage to. Basra and their work in 
Blesopotamia. At the same time the Admiral.ty were trying to 
arrange for the loan of three Egyptian river gunboats ; but it 
was not till the end of the month that arrangements were made 
to convert at Cairo two Nile stern-wheelers into gunboats and 
to despatch the sloop C/io* to Basra. 

Meanwhile Shaikh Ghazban had continued his advance 
towards Ahwaz and was expected to arrive within twenty miles 
of that place on the 1st February. By this date the Comet and 
Shaitan, with thirt}-’ of the Dorsets on board, had arrived at 
Ahwaz, and the 7th Rajputs were on their way up the Karun 
river. The Shaikh of Mohammerah had also a thousand to 
fifteen hundred of his following on the spot, but one of his 
tribes, the Bawi, who inhabit the country on the east of the 
Karun river, had declined to obey his summons. The Persian 
Government lodged a vigorous protest at Constantinople against 
the Turkish aggression ; they raised no objection to the despatch 
of British troops to Ahwaz ; but beyond instructing the 
Bakhtiaris to defend the oil-fields, they were unable apparently 
to take further preventive action. Moreover, it was soon 
established that little reliance could be placed on the tribes in 
the neighbourhood nominally under the Shaikh of Mohammerah. 

Lord Crewe had acknowledged that the security of Qurna and 
Basra must be our main object. But he suggested that prompt 
support of the Shaikh of Mohammerah on the Karun river 
might be prudent if troops could be spared ; for it might 
obviate any bad political effects of a Turkish success there as 
well as larger military efforts thereafter. 

News of large Turkish reinforcements on their way to 
Baghdad still continued to come in from many sources, but 
the information concerning them was indefinite and incon- 
clusive. The General Staff in India were carefuUy watching 
this situation, and on the 1st February the persistent reports 
induced them to warn General Barrett that it was possible, 
from the intelligence received, that as many as six Turkish 
divisions, in addition to the 35th, might be on their way to 
Baghdad. The reports received show that they were justified 
in this v/arning, but sifbsequent events proved this estimate 

* Six 4-inch and four 3-pounder guns. 
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to be excessive.’ The* instance is quoted as showing the 
uncertainty that prevailed at the time. 

On the 4th February, when Lord Hardinge arrived at Basra, 
the position appeared as follows. The Turks had five thousand 
troops with seventeen guns opposite Qurna-Muzaira’a, two 
thousand about Nasiriya,* and seven hundred with two guns 
moving towards Ahwaz ; this estimate left about four thousand 
unaccounted for, who were probably at Amara or moving 
towards the Euphrates ; and further reinforcements were 
reported to be on their way both to the Euphrates and the 
Tigris forces. On each front our troops were engaged constantly 
in minor hostilities with Arabs, of whom large numbers were 
with each Turkish force. The Jahad was having apparently 
increasing effect in the region of the lower Euphrates, in 
Arabistan, and even in Basra itself. There was perpetual 
intercourse between Basra and the areas in Turkish occupation, 
and Turkish agents were busy in Basra threatening reprisals 
and causing a general feeling of unrest. Lord Hardinge told 
the Mesopotamia Commission that he came away from his visit 
realising fully that, to maintain the security of Basra, it would 
be necessary sooner or later to push the enemy back some- 
where. General Barrett had, roughly speaking, , two-thirds of 
his division at Quma and Muzaira'a and the other third at 
Basra, with detachments at Shaiba and Ahwaz. The 12th 
Infantry Brigade and the 16th Cavalry were on their way from 
India to Basra ; “ S ” Battery R.H.A.f and the 7th Lancers 

* Information from Turkish sources shows that at the end of January the 
Turkish troops (excluding Arab tribal auxiliaries) at Nasiriya actually com- 
prised : — 

Two Arab battalions of about four hundred men each ; J 
squadron o, cavalry ; 

Six field and two mountain guns. J 

Two battalions Fire Brigade regiment, each about \ Just arrived from 
one thousand strong. j Constantinople. 

The Fire Brigade battalions, under Ali Bey, left Constantinople on the 3rd 
and 4th December 1914, Moving first to Alexandretta they tlien went — ^partly 
by march and partly by rail — ^to Jerablus, on the Euphrates. Thence they 
moved by water down the Euphrates, transported by a fleet of about eighty 
shakhturs, each capable of carrying thirty-two men. They reached Nasiriya 
on the 27th January 1915, their journey from Constantinople thus taking 
fifty-four days. 

Ali Bey was appointed to the command of the Turkish right wing at Nasiriya. 
Other reinforcements en route, or under orders for Nasiriya, included the 
Osmanjik battalion and the remnants of the l/26th Regiment from, the 
Tigris, also the bulk of the 35th Division from Syria. 

As to the Arab auxiliaries with the Turkish right wing, in addition to 
Ajaimi aifd his Muntafik followers, certain sayads threw in their lot with the 
Turks on account of the proclamation of njahaf. Also, some of the Kurdish 
tribes from the Sulaimaniya and Karkuk districts had sent down mounted 
contingents ; the numbers sent were exaggerated by the tribal leaders in 
their reports to Constantinople. 

t T>is battery had embarked at Bombay to proceed to England, when 
Government of India decided to send it to Basra. 
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were under orders to leave India for Basra ; and another 
infantry brigade was being made up in India to meet possible 
eventualities. 

Sir Percy Cox had just received letters, dated 19th January, 
from Ibn Saud and Major Shakespear. A messenger from the 
Sharif of Mecca and his son Abdulla had reached Ibn Saud on 
the 17th, This messenger said that the Turks .were pressing the 
Sharif to proclaim a Jahad and to mobilize his tribesmen. But 
before doing so, the Sharif was anxious to ascertain the views 
and attitude of Ibn Saud. After consultation with Shakespear, 
Ibn Saud was said to have urged the Sharif to avoid compliance 
and to liave explained to the messenger how he himself had 
temporised with the Turks. At the time Sir P. Cox received 
this letter, one of those rmnours, common to the East and 
difficult to investigate or explain,’ was current in Kuwait, to the 
effect that Ibn Saud’s force had been checked by tribesmen 
tinder Ibn Rashid. In any case, the new's received confirmed 
the opinion that for the time being Ibn Saud was unable to 
intervene effectively in the Arab situation on the Euphrates. 

In his reply to an address by a deputation from the British 
community of Basra, Lord Hardinge said that he had come to 
see for himself the local conditions, so that he could deal 
adequately and promptly with the problems regarding our 
administration of the area. While it was impossible, he said, to 
lay down plans for the future, without a full exchange of views 
with the other great Powers who were our AUies, he felt con- 
fident that a more benign administration would restore to Iraq 
the prosperity which was her due. Lord Hardinge thanked 
the British community for the unremitting and cordial assist- 
ance they had rendered to Force " D ” ; and he assured them 
that, in the post-war settlement, steps would be taken to 
protect them and their interests, as well as those of all well- 
disposed inhabitants of Basra and the country around.* 

* On the 3rd March, Lord Hardinge sent Lord Crewe a memorandum embody- 
ing his views on the future status and administration of Basra. For administra- 
tive reasons and to give security to our oil interests in Persian Arabistan, Lord 
Hardinge advocated the occupation by our troops of Amara and Nasiriya 
as embracing the vilayet of Basra. From a military point of view the operation 
appeared, he said, to offer little difficulty, provided it was undertaken at the 
most seasonable time of year and with a sufficiency of troops and river transport. 

He did not raise any question of an advance to Baghdad, though he showed 
that, if we were to redeem the assurances given to certain Arab chiefs, in 
return for their .support, that Basra would never again be subject to Turkish 
authority, a continuance in the future of Turkish authority in Baghdad 
would be most detrimental tc»the prosperity and security of Basra. 

The memorandum was intended to induce a discussion which would prepare 
H.M. Government for the inevitable post-war decision, and it did so. We 
are not concerned here with this discussion beyond the fact that it shows 
that Lord Crewe and the India Office regarded the occupation by us of 'Pasra 
vilayet as inevitable sooner or later. ^ » 
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On the 5th, 6th and 7th Febraary, Lord Hardinge visited the 
defences at Shaiba, Quma, and Mnzaira'a. Although on the 
days previous there had been hostile demonstrations by large 
bodies of Arabs at Quma and Shaiba, nothing of the sort 
happened during his visit to interfere with his inspection of 
the lines of defences. Before his departure on the 8th, to 
return to India, Lord Hardinge sent General Barrett a letter 
for publication in Force Orders, expressing the favourable 
impressions he had formed from what he had seen of the 
troops. This letter informed all ranks of his appreciation and of 
that of the Government of India of the gallantry and skill 
displayed, which, under General Barrett’s leadership, had 
contributed to make the expedition such a complete success. 
During his visit. Lord Hardinge visited the hospitals and found 
conditions good and the men happy and comfortable. The 
efhciency of the medical arrangements at that time were 
further confirmed by the fact that there had been only twenty- 
five deaths in the whole force from disease during the two 
and three-quarter months they had been in the country. 

Lord Hardinge took the opportunity during this visit to 
discuss the military situation with General Barrett and the 
Senior Naval Officer. Among the points discussed were the 
desirability of driving the Turks back from Ruta before they 
could be reinforced further ; the possibility of an occupation 
of Amara and Nasiriya, as advocated by Sir P. Cox ; and 
whether General Barrett felt confident that he could hold on 
to Basra with the force he then had. In regard to the latter 
point, the Viceroy impressed on General Barrett that it would 
be almost impossible to send any more troops to Mesopotamia, 
and Lord Hardinge gave him to understand that, in view of 
this, the Government were not contemplating any considerable 
advance. The question of a possible future advance to Baghdad 
was not mentioned at all. General Barrett gave Lord Hardinge 
a written memorandum on the situation which the Viceroy 
brought back to India. In this. General Barrett, after dis- 
cussing the disadvantages of an attack on Ruta, proposed to 
concentrate three brigades of infantry to render the position 
Qurna-Muzaira’a-Shwaiyib secure against any possible 
attack. There would remain a brigade of infantry at Basra, 
with a cavalry brigade at Shaiba ; this would afford a strong 
movable column for offensive operations across the desert to 
the west and north-west of Shaiba. General Barrett also 
said that if the situation at Ahwaz obliged him to reinforce 
the battalion already there, he would certainly require more 
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infantry from India ; otherwise he had a sufficient force for 
the time being. It would, he continued, be to our advantage 
if the Turks were to attack us in the Quma-Muzaira’a position ; 
for their probable defeat with heavy loss would clear the way 
for our future advance, and by that time we might have the 
extra river transport which was "so badly needed. It is to 
be noted, in regard to the above memorandum, that local 
■opinion at that time placed the floods at Qurna as due about 
the 15th-25th March, and that no one then foresaw that owing 
to the exceptional weather these would occur a month earlier. 

Shortly after Lord Hardinge’s departure the whole situation 
assumed a different and more critical aspect. This was 
unfortunate, as it rendered the impressions Lord Hardinge 
had gathered from his visit of less value. These impressions 
appear, at any rate, to have led him to the conclusion that 
there was no immediate necessity to send further reinforcements 
from India; for Sir Beauchamp Duff, on the 8th February, 
issued orders that in consequence of a private telegram he had 
received from the Viceroy, all action regarding the preparation 
of another infantry brigade for Mesopotamia was to be held 
in abeyance ; and on the 16th, after Lord Hardinge’s return 
to Delhi, he issued definite orders that this brigade was not 
to be sent, though the 7th Lancers and another heavy battery 
should go. 

On the 5th February the Bakhtiari Khans reached the oil- 
fields. So long as they remained loyal to their undertakings 
the oil-fields were no longer in danger. But reliable information 
was received that the Vali of Pusht-i-Kuh* had agreed to join 
the Turks ; and the Bawi rose, in spite of the Shaikh of Moham- 
merah’s orders, and proceeded to loot the oil-stores and to 
breach the pipe-line. The Shaikh of Mohammerah pressed 
urgently for reinforcements, without which, he said, most of 
his tribes would probably join the Turks. Sir Percy Cox also 
considered that reinforcements should be sent. General 
Barrett formed the definite conclusion that little or no reliance 
could be placed on assistance from the Shaikh of Mohammerah ; 
and he had to reconsider the whole situation, as it was being 
forced upon him on every side that he could no longer expect 
any effective Arab co-operation. The 12th Infantry Brigade 
had arrived at Basra, but instead of sending them all to Qurna 
as he had intended, he was obliged to retain a portion to rein- 
force Ahwaz if necessary. He realised, moreover, that if it 
was considered essential to ensure the supply of oil, he would 


The mountain region to the north-west of the oil-fields. 
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have to send up some of the cavalry coming from India. For- 
tunately the rising of the waters had caused extensive floods 
near Qurna and to the west of Basra, and these lessened the 
chances of an immediate Turkish advance on either of these 
flanks. The authorities in India were, however, opposed to 
any further dispersion of ''troops, and thejr pointed out to 
Lord Crewe, whahad asked if they meant to reinforce Ahwaz, 
that it was impossible with the force available to protect 
one hundred and thirty miles of pipe-line against such an 
elusive enemy as the Arab. 

By the 10th February, seven hundred Turkish troops with two 
guns, and accompanied by about a thousand Arabs, had reached 
the Karkha river, about twenty-four miles to the north-west 
of Ahwaz ; and they were reported to be collecting boats to 
cross the river. The Bawi had made no further raids and were 
said to be wavering in their attitude ; but the unrest had 
spread to the Cha’ab tribe (of Fallahiya district) and some of 
them had joined the Bawi insurgents. On the 11th, on receipt 
of news that 2,500 Turkish troops had left Muzaibila for Amara 
on their way to Ahwaz, General Barrett decided to send 
reinforcements up the Karun. He quite realised that the 
defence of the pipe-line was a secondary consideration. But 
local political opinion was that, unless the Turkish advance on 
Ahwaz was checked, all the Arabs to the east of the Tigris 
and the Shatt al Arab would probably join actively in the 
Jahad. This would, of course, constitute a serious menace to 
his line of communications. Orders were accordingly issued for 
Brigadier-General C. T. Robinson (C.R.A. of the Division) to 
take up reinforcements and defend Ahwaz. The force sent 
brought the total force at Ahwaz up to thirty sabres 33rd 
Cavalry, one section 23rd Mountain Battery, thirty rifles 2nd 
Dorsetsliire, the 4th and 7th Rajputs, and one section 22nd 
Company Sappers and Miners. A section of the 76th Battery 
R.F.A., without horses, also went in the Blosse Lynch ; and 
his artillery brigade-major and orderly officer accompanied 
General Robinson as his staff officers. This force was con- 
sidered sufficient to check the Turkish advance but not to 
protect the pipe-line. 

At Qurna the waters were steadily rising, and Fort Snipe had 
been flooded out immediately after Lord Hardinge’s departure. 
A few days later the Turks were seen to be shifting their camp 
at Ruta, evidently owing to the floods. On the 10th February, 
General Davison arrived with two battalions of his brigade 
(12th), and received reports that the Turks were holding a 
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conference at Riita to decide whether to ‘attack Qnrna or 
merely to leave a "holding” detachment opposite it; and 
two days later their decision could be inferred from the fact 
that three Turkish battalions were said to have left, leaving 
only five Arab and Kurdish battalions. On the 14th, a 
widely extended force of some hundreds of Arabs advanced 
from the north-west of Quma, but would no.t face the fire of 
our guns. 

At this time also, a Turkish motor patrol boat was reported 
to have entered the Hammar lake and to be threatening Arabs, 
who had been friendly to us, with reprisals. On the 15th, 
therefore, Generals Davison and Fry made a reconnaissance 
up the Euphrates to select a position which would afford us • 
a closer control of the various water-ways; but they came 
to the conclusion that the extent of the marshes and flood, 
passable everywhere by the Arab mashuj, prohibited any 
such idea. 

On the 17th the issue became clear. The controlling banks 
of the Tigris just above Muzaira'a were broken’’-' in several 
places and the water from the Shwaiyib river extended 
westward to north of Muzaira’a. The whole area round 
Muzaira’a became a sheet of water or a sea of mud, and the 
area could evidently not be held for much longer. Ail the 
troops and several hundred Arab coolies were put on to combat 
the inundations, but they had little effect ; and General 
Barrett reported to India on the 17th that he intended to 
withdraw troops gradually from Qurna and Muzaira’a to 
Basra, Till the end of February the troops and Arabs laboured 
at keeping the water within bounds, but then any idea of 
holding Muzaira’a was abandoned. A pontoon bridge, con- 
necting Qurna with the left bank of the Tigris, constructed 
by a bridging train sent from India, was completed by the 26th 
February, and it was decided only to leave a detachment on 
the left bank to guard the bridge-head. Troops had been 
withdrawing daily and a new post was established at Kurmat 
Ali, consisting of three heavy guns and a battalion of infantry, 
to watch the “ new channel” of the Euphrates. 

The floods were also affecting the situation to the west of 
Basra, the desert between there and Shaiba being under water, 
in places to a depth of three feet. Camels could not travel 
through these floods with their sticky, muddy bottom, and at 
times even carts could not proceed. This made it very difficult 

* It is not certain whether this was done by hostile agency or caused, |by 
the rough weather, but it was probably the latter. 
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to keep up a proper supply at Shaiba at the very time that 
its importance was becoming more pronounced ; for Ajaimi's 
force was slowly materialising at Qurainat, eighteen miles 
north-west of Shaiba. On the 9th February our cavalry were 
engaged with Ajaimi’s men near Nukhaila ; and by the 17th 
he was reported to have fifteen hundred Turkish troops with 
six guns, in addition to about three thousand Arab tribesmen. 
Two days later this force was reported within fifteen miles 
of Shaiba, and General Delamain was despatched with the 
Basra movable column (five squadrons of cavalry,* four 
field and four mountain guns, three and a quarter battalions 
of infantry and half a battalion of pioneers) to attack them. 

General Delamain had intended to march from Basra to 
Shwaibda the first day, but the floods prevented this. The 
first five miles after leaving Basra was through thick mud 
over the men’s ankles or water up to their knees, and although 
the last three or four miles to Shaiba was over sand or gravel, 
the force had to face a strong gale of wind ; this carried much 
sand and grit with it, and by the end of the march the men 
were considerably distressed. The field artillery teams had 
all been increased to eight horses, but even then the draught 
work was exceedingly heavy. To add further to their diffi- 
culties the flood rose higher in the afternoon and the water 
then spread the whole way to Shaiba. Here the force 
bivouacked in great discomfort owing to the heavy rain, and 
marched the next morning to Shwaibda. 

The going in the desert country to the west of Shaiba was 
not affected by the rain, but its sand proved heavy going for 
the guns, wheeled vehicles and transport animals. No fodder 
or fuel was procurable locally, and all that the force required 
had to be carried on pack mules. In consequence, the number 
of these was abnormal and their protection was difficult to 
arrange for. 

At Shwaibda, General Delamain received information 
from Force headquarters that the hostile force near Nukhaila 
had been reinforced. They were now said to comprise 
2,500 regular troops with twelve field and two mountain 
guns, including quick-firers, in addition to a force of some 
thousands of Arabs ; and General Barrett could send no 
reinforcements to General Delamain. The enemy were said 
to be holding an entrenched position to the south-east of 
Nukiiaila, extending from the river to the At Tuba mounds, and 

The 16th Cavalry (three squadrons strong) had disembarked at Basra 
from India on the 14tii. 
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General Deiamain came to the concliision * that, in aM the 
circiimstances, it would be too risky to advance farther. 
Indeed, he considered it probable that the enemy with their 
superior numbers would attack him. They did not do so, 
however, and after another comfortless night of heavy rain 
at Shwaibda the force returned to Shaiba, and thence to Basra. 

On the 5th and 12th February the Secretary of State 
for India had telegraphed to India regarding the necessity 
for sending more troops to General Barrett’s force, which 
he considered should be made up to a strength of two 
divisions. The War Office were unable to spare any men 
from England or Egypt, and prompt action seemed essential. 
In a long telegram of the i6th, the Viceroy placed the 
views of the Government of India before H.M. Government. 
Lord Hardinge pointed out that India had been depleted 
of troops to an extent never contemplated ; that the 
Territorials sent out were not yet fit to take the field; 
and that the limit of risk w'hich could be imposed on the 
Indian public had been reached. The Government of India 
were anxious about the situation in Mesopotamia, which had 
been complicated by the diversion of troops to Ahwaz and 
which, in their opinion, required the despatch to Basra of 
another division ; but they urged strongly that the War 
Office should reconsider their refusal to send reinforcements. 

It is to be noted that at the time this telegram was sent 
the Government of India were considerably perturbed regarding 
the position in Aden and their own internal situation. Efforts 
had been made to tamper with the Indian troops in all can- 
tonments in the Punjab, where an extensive conspiracy had 
j ust been discovered . The revolutionary elements had arranged 
for a genei'al rising on the 21st February, with organised attacks 
on most of the arsenals and many of the chief magazines and 
treasuries ; and it was uncertain if all the ramifications of 
the plot had yet been discerned. On the other hand, from 
the information they possessed, it appeared to the Government 
of India that the War Office might be able to return some of 
the Indian troops from Egypt. An attack on the Suez Canal 
by the Turks had just been defeated with considerable loss 
to the Turks, who w^ere reported as having retreated well to 
the east ; Lord Kitchener had told Sir Beauchamp Duff that 
on the 15th the navy would start a serious bombardment 
of the Dardanelles with a view to forcing a passage ; and, 
including the Australia^ and New Zealand Divisions, there 
was now a considerable force in Egypt. 
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On the 16th Sir Pfercy Gox reported that he had heard 
from Ibn Saud of the death of Major Sliakespear. This was 
a great misfortune, as his knowledge of the Arabs and 
personal influence with them was an asset to us of considirrahle 
value at this time. It transpired that wliile ;i sp(n'.l.;a.ior he 
had been killed by a chance bullet in a boltlr be{W{H‘n ilie 
forces of Ibn Saud and Ibn Rashid. In this action ibn Saud 
claimed to have defeated Ibn Rashid ; but independent reports 
said that both sides had lost heavily and both ha< 1 rctij'e'd to their 
respective headquarters. Accounts, however, all agreed tJiat 
neither side was likely to indulge in further hostilities for some 
time to come, and this proved to be correct. The last chance 
of effective timely co-operation by Ibn Saud thus passed away. 

During the latter half of February there was great uncer- 
tainty regarding the Turkish numbers and dispositions in 
Mesopotamia. The Turkish screen, extending from TMukhaila 
on their right to the Karkha river (nortli-w(‘st of Aliwaz) on 
their left, was composed of units of the d5<h Division, or of 
gendarmerie, and it was found impossibles lo (liseovrr what 
was behind them. Although it was pra.cli('al]y cc'iiain that 
the 36th and 37tli Turkish Divisions were on tlie ('auciisus 
front, the information from Egyi>t still pointed to lliere !)eiHg 
as many as seven divisions either in or on tiunr way to Mesopo- 
tamia. At Nasiriya and Nukhaila the Tnrkisli regulars werts 
said to amount to one thousand cavMry, eight infantry bat- 
talions and fourteen guns ; and there wens pi'rsiste'Ut reports 
that the Turks were taking advantage of the exerpiionally 
high water to send troops down the Shall al llai Iw’ steainsT to 
Shatrat Al Muntaflk'*' (twenty-seven miles iiortli of Nasiriya), 
Near Shaiba the Arab and Kurdish cavalry wen* bc'cnming 
more enterprising, and on several occasions infantry and guns 
had to move out from Shaiba to support onr rceonnoitring 
cavalry. The situation here was so iincorlain that, on die 
24th, General Barrett ordered the reinforeeineiit of Shaiba, 
General Delamain was to take, the 16th infant ly Brigmie 
(less the U7th Mahrattas at Kurmat All), and tlu-v were to 
be followed by the 76th R.F.A. Battery and the 6tii Cavalry 
Brigade, t 

* Below this the Shatt al Hai spread into the Ilamraar marshes and was 
not passable for steamers. 

t Orders to organise this brigade were sent from India on the 21st. It 
was to consist of “ S ” Battery R.H.A,, 7th Lancers (to leave India on the 
28th for Basra), 16th Cavalry and 33rd Cavalry, under command of Brigadier- 
General H. Kennedy. The 7th Lancers and ^6th Cavalry had only three 
squadrons each, so General Barrett took the fourth squadron of the 33r<i 
Cavalry to act as divisional squadron. 
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During this period, the garrison of Quma and Muzaira’a 
was being reduced as quicHy as the few available steamers 
would permit. The Turks had shown little activity here 
beyond laying mines in the Tigris below the obstruction near 
Ruta, and their garrison in this neighbourhood had apparently 
been reduced to two battalions oh infantry and six guns. 

At Ahwaz the reinforcements under General Robinson had 
at first had a reassuring effect. The insurgent Bawi had 
been defeated by the Shaikh of Mohammerah's loyal levies, 
and there were signs that they and the other tribes in the 
neighbourhood were wavering in regard to the attitude they 
should adopt. But on the 20th, Wassmuss and other German 
agents arrived at Shushtar on their way to Shiraz (in Pars) 
and Hawiza, and the effect of the German propaganda in 
Arabistan at once became more apparent. Arab cavalry 
were being encountered daily within ten miles to the north- 
west of Ahwaz, but our own cavalry were too few in number 
to be able to cope with them effectually. 

The Turkish Minister at Tehran had informed the Bakhtiari 
Khans that the Turldsh force only intended to get behind the 
British at Basra and not to invade Bakhtiari territory ; and that 
they had some such intention was confirmed by the news on the 
27th, that four thousand Turkish troops with fourteen guns and 
fifteen thousand Arabs were in camps on the Karkha river. On 
the 24th the Espi^gle had visited Mashur on the Hor Musa (east 
of the Shaft al Arab), to show the flag and to exhort the 
Glia'ab Shaikhs to remain loyal to Mohammerah ; and on the 
26th the same ship reconnoitred for some distance up the 
Karun river. The attitude of the tribes east of the Karun and 
the Shaft al Arab was now?’ so threatening that small garrisons 
were placed at Abadan and at Marid on the Karun river. 

On the 25th the General Staff in India, in appreciating 
the situation, came to the conclusion that the position in 
Mesopotamia might become critical at any moment, while 
that on the North-West Frontier was not so critical though 
it might become so in a few months time ; and the arrest of 
the chief conspirators in the Punjab had so eased the internal 
situation that the Territorials and Volunteers should be able 
to deal with its difficulties. The Chief of the General Staff, 
however, telegraphed on the 27th to the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff that owing to the news from Egypt and from 
other sources beyond the control of India being so conflicting, 
he would like to receive an authoritative appreciation of the 
Turkish intentions and dispositions ; and he also asked if 
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it was intended to creale a diversion by landing a force at any 
point in Turkish territory. On the 1st March the War Office 
sent their reply. They estimated that a division of the 1st 
Army Corps (a new formation of twelve battalions lately 
arrived in Baghdad), the 35th and the 38th Divisions fiuincd 
the Turkish force in Mesopotamia ; the attack on the I )ardan- 
eiles, which was progressing favourably, would, in tiieir opinion, 
relieve the pressure on General Barrett ; and they did not 
anticipate that any further Turkish reinforcements would be 
sent to Mesopotamia, either from the Caucasus front or from 
elsewhere. 

While this appreciation put the situation in Mesopotamia 
in a better light, Army Headquarters in India were much 
concerned at the lack of mobility on land of General Barrett's 
force. In reply to a query as to how he stood in this respect, 
General Barrett had replied pn the 28th that his land transport 
amounted to 300 camels, 440 mule carts and 3,000 pack mules. 
These were only just sulficient to supply Sliaiba. and did not 
admit of any movement in force by laiuL This hu'k of trans- 
port had not hitherto been important, as all main movements 
had been by river. General Barrett's efforts to obtain camels 
locally had failed owing to lack of grazing and to the floods, 
and he now considered tliat, for a,n advance on Nasiriya, 
the best solution lay in a light railway for part or all of the 
way. General Barrett was at once asked for any suggestions 
he might have for improving the mobility of his force and for 
a definite plan for a light railway.'^ He was also asketl whether 
lie considered that the state of tlie country pnivented any 
Turkish advance in force on Basra, as it appcjariid to the 
Chief of the General Staff in India that Force “ D " seemed 
to be rather unduly dispersed to meet such an attack. 

On the 3rd March, General Barrett replied that this dispersion 
of his force had been only a temporary makeshift and that 
it was now possible to reduce the Qunia garristyii still further. 
At the same time, he was obliged to retain posts on tlie Kanm 
in view of the persistent reports of the Turkish intention to 
advance by that flank. The Turkish main strength, however, 
was on the Euphrates, where they must be confronted with 
great supply and transport difficulties, and where orders were 

The idea of such a light railway was not seriously considered at this 
stage as a possible immediate project. The floods would make it impossible 
to construct for some months to come. Force " 1) ” could not advance 
till reinforced considerably. There seemed smdCl probability f>f this for some 
time, and it might then prove better to use the Euphrafctis river route and 
to construct a good road to Zubair or Shaiba. 
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said to have been received that, pending the arrival of more 
reinforcements, no attack was to be made on Basra. Since 
it was unlikely that the Turks possessed much land transport, 
they might decide to move on Quma or Kurmat Ali by water. 
Consequently, General Barrett must establish a reserve at 
Basra to be able to reinforce Quriia, Kurmat Ali or Shaiba. 
He then had six battalions and ten guns at ‘Basra, as well as 
the base depot, which provided the equivalent of another 
battalion ; and he intended to send another infantry battalion 
to Shaiba, where his strong cavalry force would give him 
timely warning of any hostile advance. 

For some days before this the Turks had been reported 
to be sending supplies to Nukhaila by mahailas, and on the 
2nd March orders were issued for a steamer to attack them 
next day, taking infantry and guns for the purpose from 
Kurmat Ali. At the same time, General Delamain was 
instructed to divert Turkish attention from this attack 
by sending a cavalry force from Shaiba to reconnoitre 
towards Nukhaila. In accordance with these instructions, 
two sections of " S " Battery R.H.A. and the 16th and 33rd 
Cavalry (totalling five hundred sabres), under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wogan Browne, 33rd Cavalry, left Shaiba* at 7 a.m. 
on the 3rd. They were followed at 9 a.m. by a supporting 
detachment of half a battalion of the Dorsets and a section 
of the 76th Field Battery, under command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Rosher, of the Dorsets. As arranged at a conference 
with the cavalry commander the previous evening, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Rosher took up a position about four miles west of 
Shaiba, 

The 33rd Cavalry, who were leading the cavalry force, 
arrived, practically unopposed, within three or four miles of 
the enemy's position south-east of Nukhaila. A few bodies 
of hostile cavalry had been seen in the distance, and a few 
shells had been fired at the 33rd advanced squadron. The 33rd 
remained till about 2 p.m. in observation of the enemy's 
position, and during this period there were indications that 
hostile mounted bodies were moving round towards the left 
flank of the British force at a considerable distance ofl. At 
2 p.m. the retirement commenced. The enemy immediately 
began to close in and follow up the retirement, their numbers 
rapidly increasing to between fifteen hundred and two thousand. 
Lightly equipped and ^widely extended, they made constant 
efforts to envelop the flanks of the retiring force. But they 


See Map 3. 
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were always checked by fire or fell back before counter-charges, 
only to come on again as the retirement proceeded. The 
heavy sand impeded the movement of the guns in spite of 
tlieir eight-horse teams, and in consequence retarded the 
pace of the retirement. Near Shwaibda, however, after an 
unsuccessful effort to cut in on the line of the British retirement, 
the hostile pursuit slackened off and the engagement appeared 
to be nearly over. 

The ground now necessitated a half-turn to the left, and in 
making this movement the cavalry on the wings--in the 
cloud of dust caused by the horses and guns — closed in 
rather far, masking the guns, whose horses were at the time 
temporarily in difficulties in the heavy sand. At this moment, 
a fresh body of hostile cavalry emerged from Barjisiya woods 
and charged in to close quarters ; and at once the remainder 
of the pursuers turned back from their retirement and also 
charged in. There was more dust, the sun was getting low 
and was in the faces of the Indian cavalry as they faced round ; 
and some of the 16th Cavalry were driven right across the 
British front, carrying disorder into the ranks of the 33rd. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Stack, of the 33rd, at the head of one of 
his squadrons, charged into the enemy who had penetrated 
into the force, but he was himself severely wounded, and the 
success gained was merely temporary. In the confusion 
some dozen Arabs had got into the battery, whose officers 
and N.C.O.s were obliged to use their revolvers freely on Arabs 
shooting from their saddles and cutting at the horses and 
harness. Some of the team horses of a gun and a wagon were 
shot and both teams came down. 

For a few minutes the situation was distinctly critical. 
But, although unknown to most of the cavalry, they were 
now within a hundred yards of the supporting force under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Rosher.* This force had been unable to 
see clearly what was happening owing to the sun in their eyes, 
the dust, and the mirage. All they could discern was a widely 
spread mass of mounted men in a cloud of dust bearing straight 
down on them. It was impossible to distinguish friend from 
foe, and not until the horses came right through them could 
they open fire with their rifles, guns and machine guns. Their 
steadiness in the emergency had an immediate effect. The 
enemy, surprised and panic’^stricken, turned and fled, making 

* Although Lieutenant-Colonel Rosher had srat word of the approximate 
situation of the position he was holding to Lieutenant-Colonel Wogan Browne, 
a cayalrj’' officer sent back during the retirement to ascertain it exactly had 
only just rejoined the cavalry when the final charge took place. 
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no attempt to stand. It was now just after 4 p.m. After 
reforming, the cavalry searched the country for some way 
back ; the gun and wagon were re-horsed ; and the whole 
force withdrew unmolested to Shaiba. There had been many 
acts of individual gallantry among the British force, and the 
guns had manoeuvred and been* handled with traditional 
steadiness. The losses of the British totalled twenty-five, 
but they included four British and one Indian officer killed 
and two British officers wounded ; and a machine gun had 
been lost. The enemy’s casualties are unknown, but they were 
believed to be considerable. 

On the same day the British force at Ahwaz had also been 
engaged. General Robinson, who was encamped with his 
force on the right bank of the Karun river opposite Bandar 
Nasiri, had infonnation that two separate bodies of the enemy 
in the neighbourhood were about to effect a junction in order 
to attack him. The Turkish force with some of their Arab 
allies were in camp at Ghadir — ^which lies among low hills 
about ten miles to the north-west of Ahwaz — and Ghazban 
of the Bani Lam, together with the Bani Turuf, were said to 
be on their way to the same spot. General Robinson decided 
to strike a blow at the Ghadir camp before the junction could 
be effected. He appears to have been convinced that if he 
could get his guns within effective range of the hostile camp 
without alarming them, he would do so much damage with his 
quick-firing artillery that the enemy would retire or disperse. 
On the 2nd he held a conference of commanding officers and 
told them of his intentions ; but, although all arrangements 
for the advance were then made, no definite plan seems to 
have- been formulated in regard to a possible forced retirement. 
At 2 a.m., on the 3rd, the force concerned moved out of camp. 
It consisted of two troops 33rd Cavalry, one section 82nd 
Battery, R.F.A,, one section 23rd Mountain Battery, twenty 
rifles of the Dorsets and three companies of each of the 4th 
and 7th Rajputs. The advance was along a low feature to 
the north-west, averaging about a mile in width and containing 
a central depression or trough, running through a series of 
long narrow eminences on either side. 

Just an hour before sunrise the force reached the point 
previously selected. This was about six thousand yards 
from the hostile camp, whose fires could be discerned, and as 
soon as there was sufficient light the British guns opened fire. 
At once large bodies of Arabs poured out of the camp, moving 
towards the British right, and, at about four thousand yards 
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distance, along the British left. The right flank guard, com- 
posed of two companies of the 7th Rajputs, became so heavily 
engaged that it became necessary to support them with the 
mountain battery section and the third company of the 7th. 
About 7.15 General Robinson decided to order a retirement 
as the enemy were threatening to outflank him. The 7th 
began retiring in. good order from their left, but almost at once 
an order reached their right and their supports to retire at once. 
Plow this mistake arose is not explained, but it resulted in 
isolating the centre of the 7th, who were also obliged to retire 
by the outflanking advance of the Arabs. This simultaneous 
retirement of the whole of the infantry nearest to the enemy 
resulted naturally in some confusion, and at this period, 
to add to the confusion, Lieutenant-Colonel Parr, commanding 
the 7th, was severely wounded. The accounts of what followed 
are not at all clear. Apparently the 4th Rajputs were not as 
yet ready to cover the retirement ; certainly they were thrown 
into confusion. The regularity of the movement was completely 
broken, and individual officers had to do the best they could 
by collecting the men nearest them to oppose the Arabs, who 
were now all round the force. The horses of one of the field 
guns and the mules of a mountain gun were shot, with the 
result that the field gun and part of a mountain gun had to 
be abandoned. The fighting was continuous and close, the 
enemy following up within five hundred yards and closing in 
from the flanks to shoot within fifty yards, in spite of the 
endeavours of the guns and cavalry to keep them at a distance. 

The situation was critical in the extreme, and General 
Robinson reported that if it had not been for the great resolu- 
tion and courage displayed by parts of the force — he specially 
commended the cavalry, the gunners, and the Dorsets — a 
disaster would have occurred. When about five miles from 
camp, the enemy were found on the last remaining intervening 
ridge and were taking up positions there in rapidly increasing 
numbers. The only thing to do was to attack them at once. 
The cavalry dashed round to the south of this ridge, and the 
advanced British troops, headed by some of the Dorsets, 
attacked and drove the Arabs out at the point of the bayonet. 
From this point onwards the hostile attacks decreased in 
strength, and General Robinson was able to signal to the 
British camp to send out troops to cover the rest of the retire- 
ment. At this stage the enemy opened fire for the first time 
with three guns, which were evidently directed by trained 
gunners and which caused us some loss. 
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The British losses were considerable. They amounted to 
sixty-two killed, including five British and one Indian officer, 
and to one hundred and twenty-seven wounded, including 
three British and four Indian officers. It transpired that 
the Bani Lam, led by Ghazban, and the Bani Turuf had 
reached Ghadir the previous evening and it was their attack 
on the British right flank that had given most trouble. The 
enemy had, however, suffered very severe losses. They 
admitted to having lost between two and three hundred killed, 
including many leaders, and about six hundred wounded. 
Owing to this they made no attempt at a further advance 
or attack, but remained at Ghadir. 

In considering these and other engagements with the Arabs 
it is necessary to bear in mind their extraordinary mobility. 
When mounted they could always outpace our cavalry and even 
when dismounted their fleetness of foot more than enabled 
them to hold their own with our horses. The experience 
of an Indian cavalry officer affords a good illustration of this. 
After being cut off in an action in the desert, and although he 
was mounted on a polo pony which had been a reserve mount 
for the International polo match with America, he found that 
the Arabs on foot could go faster than he could ; and it was 
only the intervention of some British artillery that enabled 
liim to make good his escape. 

In reporting on this engagement, General Barrett pointed 
out the very difficult situation with which General Robinson 
had been faced. In addition to the numerically superior 
force of Turks and Arabs to the north-west, he was threatened 
by a rising of the tribes to the east. In these circumstances, 
General Barrett considered that General Robinson had been 
Justified in trying to break up one portion of the enemy’s 
force before it could be joined by the other. General Robin- 
son’s conduct of the retirement and the excellent behaviour 
of the British and certain of the Indian troops were to be 
commended. General Barrett immediately ordered a section 
of the 82nd Battery R.F.A. and half the 90th Punjabis from 
Marid to reinforce him. 

In the meantime, the question of increasing the strength 
of Force " D ” was still under discussion. The 86th Heavy 
Battery R.G.A. (four bullock-drawn 5-inch guns) were under 
orders to leave India for Basra on the 2nd March, but no 
other troops were defiiy.tely under orders to go, as it was still 
hoped that the War Office would be able to spare men from 
Egypt or East Africa. On the 17th February, Lord Grewe 
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wrote in a private letter to Lord Hardinge : “ It seems to me, 
however, that sooner or later we must advance to Nasiriya 
and Amara/’ On the 23rd, the Secretary of State telegraphed 
officially that the Mesopotamian situation was causing him 
anxiety, and he suggested that another infantry brigade, a 
cavalry regiment, and a Territorial field battery should be sent 
from India. In view of the great issues in Europe, the War Office 
were unable to assist. This was followed by a private telegram 
on the 26th, in which Lord Grewe expressed the wish that we 
could strike at the Turkish force on the Euphrates before 
more troops could be massed there, and he asked for General 
Barrett’s views and for Lord Hardinge's opinion on them. 

In a private telegram of the 28th replying to this, Lord 
Hardinge summarised the situation at Qurna and on the 
lower Euphrates as it had altered since his visit to Mesopo- 
tamia. He concluded : “ The forces at Barrett's disposal 
seem to me strong enough to cope with any forces at present 
opposed to him, but in view of constant rumours of troops 
being on the march to Baghdad from Syria and elsewhere, 

I would like to see his command made up to two divisions 

An advance to Nasiriya and Amara seems to me absolutely 
necessary if quiet is to prevail at Basra, but Barrett told me 
that his great difficulty is shortness of river transport.” 

On the 2nd March, the Government of India sent an official 
reply to Lord Crewe’s telegram of the 23rd. After summarising 
the situation in Mesopotamia, the Indian authorities came to 
the conclusion that the enemy on the Euphrates would probably 
advance on a wide front with their right in the desert outflanking 
Barrett, who had only 14,400 men and 40 guns at Basra, 
including the detachment at Ahwaz. Turning to available 
resources in India, they could only send — in addition to the 
cavalry regiment and the heavy battery then on their way — 
two battalions of Indian infantry (being replaced from China), 
a Territorial battery, and possibly an Imperial Service Indian 
infantry battalion. They emphasised their heavy responsibi- 
lities to the Indian and European population of India. The 
internal situation was again getting worse, and the}^ had to 
make provision for the trouble which seemed probable on the 
North-West Frontier in the spring. Most of the frontier 
tribes were showing signs of unrest and many agents were 
preaching Jahad among them ; and from several different 
sources German officers had been repprfced as on their way 
to xifghanistan. In addition, the attitude of some of the 
Maliomedan troops seemed uncertain, as they were averse to 
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fighting against the Turks ; there had been and were ^ still 
considerable desertions among trans-frontier Pathan soldiers ; 
and it was difficult to say what the attitude of Mahomedan 
troops generally might be in case of a Jahad on the frontier. 
This factor rendered it impossible to spare Hindu troops. 

Before he had received this telegram Lord Crewe wired on 
the 3rd saying definitely that any force for Aden or Mesopo- 
tamia must be found from India, and he suggested that a 
brigade of two Territorial and two Indian battalions should 
be sent. On the 4th, the news of the fighting near Shaiba and 
Ahwaz on the 3rd was received at the India Office. The 
situation was considered at a Cabinet Council that afternoon, 
and on the same day the CabineFs decision was telegraphed 
to India. The Government of India was to despatch a brigade 
of Territorials to Mesopotamia as soon as possible, the numerical 
deficiency thus caused in India being replaced at an early date 
from Egypt or East Africa in accordance with the military 
situation. Lord Crewe concluded the telegram by saying; 
“ I hope the Dardanelles operations will shortly relieve the 
political tension and enable us to give greater consideration 
to India.” 

The India Office had received on the same day a telegraphic 
report dated the 4th on the general situation from Sir Percy 
Cox. Intelligence reports, he said, confirmed by the recom- 
mencement of overtures to him by Shaikhs between Qurna 
and Amara, indicated that for the present our position in 
that direction was secure. An attack on Basra from the 
west might be expected at any time, but there was no likelihood 
of surprise, as we could watch the hostile movements there 
from day to day. Sir Percy Cox, however, expressed consider- 
able anxiety regarding the situation at Ahwaz. General 
Barrett had done what he could, but Sir P. Cox was afraid 
that the grave possibilities of the rapidly deteriorating situation 
resulting from Turkish intrusion into Arabistan w'-ere not yet 
fully appreciated. All but one of his tribes (the Muhaisin) 
had deserted the Shaikh of Mohammerah, and this tribe threat- 
ened to abandon Ahwaz unless reinforced. Ramuz’** had risen, 
and rebels there had overrun the district south-east of Ahwaz. 
Although the British detachment near Ahwaz might be strong 
enough to defend itself against any present Turkish attack, 
it was insufficient to protect Ahwaz from the Arabs to the 
east. Sir Percy Cox regretted having to appear as an alaraiist, 

^ * Ram, Hormuz, fifty-five miles east of Ahwaz ; largely under the Bakhtiari 
Khans, it possessed a predominantly Persian population. 
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but the loss of Ahwaz would provide the enemy, lie said, 
with an excellent and well-supplied base from which to threaten 
our flank ; it would mean the loss of the oil supply ; and would 
greatly stimulate and extend the scope of the native rising in 
Arabistan. Pressure on Turkey elsewhere would not afiect 
the situation in ArabistanTn sufficient time, and he strongly 
urged that adequate military measures should be taken to 
give us control of the situation while this was still possible. 

On the 5th, Lord Crewe, mainly on the advice of General 
Barrow, sent a telegram to India in modification of his telegram 
of the 3rd. The Government of India were told that it was 
considered better on general grounds that they should send a 
mixed brigade rather than four Territorial battalions, and 
they were informed that the General commanding in Eg^i'pt 
had been pressed to return, at any rate, a brigade to India. 
The Viceroy was informed that H.M. Government definitely 
ordered the strengthening of General Barrett’s force at once, 
and that both he and the Commander-in -Chief in India were 
thereby relieved of responsibility for the consequences in India. 

Reports from Sir Percy Cox received at the India Office on 
the 6th and 7th showed that the effects on the situation in 
Arabistan of General Robinson's action of the 3rd had been 
misinterpreted. Owing to their heavy losses the demeanour 
of the enemy was becoming more of a defensive nature. 
Realizing this, the Shaikh of Mohammerali and his adherents 
had plucked up their courage and were adopting a stiffer 
attitude. 

On the 7th, the Viceroy informed Lord Crewe that he was 
sending the 33rd Infantry Brigade (l/4th Hampshire Regiment, 
11th Rajputs, 66th and 67th Punjabis), under command of 
Major-General Gorringe, and the l/5th Hampshire Howitzer 
Battery to Mesopotamia at once. It was also at this period 
that the War Office finally agreed to send two aeroplanes to 
Mesopotamia, but they could not spare aviators, and these 
the Government of India had to borrow from Australia and 
Kew Zealand, Neither men nor machines, however, could 
reach Mesopotamia for several weeks. 


CHAPTER »IX. 


DEVELOPMENT AND DEFEAT OF THE TURKISH 
COUNTER-OFFENSIVE. , 

D uring the end of February and the beginning of March 
changes in the Turkish dispositions had necessitated 
some redistribution of the British forces in Mesopotamia. On 
the 7th March they were disposed as follows : — 
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R.H.A. 
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1 
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Quma . . 

_ 

_ 
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2 

6* 
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Kurmat Ali 

— 

— 
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3t 
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— 
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Shaiba . . . . 

6 

6 
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4 
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Basra . . . . 
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- 

8 
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i I 

1 

Fao and Abadan 


_ 

- 

— 

- 
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_ 

Ahwaz . . . . 



4 

- 


3 

- 

- 

Total 

10 

I 6 

18 

9 

12 

13 1 

1 

3 


* Under orders to Basra, 
t Including one spare gun, mounted. 


On the 10th, Lord Crewe telegraphed that the 30th Infantry 
Brigade (composed of four Indian battalions*) would shortly 
sail from Egypt to reinforce Force " D.” This would bring 
the force in Mesopotamia to a strength of two divisions in 
infantry, but it would still be deficient in artillery, sappers 
and pioneers, and India was asked if she could make these 
deficiencies good. Lord Hardinge replied that they could 
spare the necessary company of sappers, but could not provide 
pioneers or artillery. He pointed out that many of the guns 
brought out to India by the Territorial artillery were not 
yet fit to use as they still required considerable repairs. 


* One of these battalions included a considerable proportion of trans -frontier 
Pathans, whom for religious reasons it was subsequently decided not to .send 
to Me.sopotamia, and they were sent to Aden and Muscat. The 30th Brigade, 
therefore, arrived at Basra only three battalions strong. 
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Of active opefations tiU the end of March there is little to 
relate. The information received showed that the Turks 
were gradually increasing the strength of both their wings 
while decreasing the force in their centre (on the Tigris). Their 
right wing between Nasiriya and Nukhaila grew to an estimated 
strength of some 12,000 tjoops with about twenty-four guns 
and some thousands of Arab tribesmen.* Sulaimaii Askari, 
though still incapacitated by his wounds, had reassumed 
the command here in person, and had arranged with Ajaimi 
for a combined Turco-Arab advance against Shaiba as soon 
as the Turkish concentration was complete.! This had been 
interfered with seriously, as will be subsequently explained, 
by the British Euphrates Blockade force. In the meantime, 
there were constant skirmishes in the country west of Shaiba, 
mainly between the mounted forces of both sides. 

The Turkish left wing was still at Ghadir, and although their 
troops there had increased to about a cavalry regiment, nine 
infantry battalions and eight guns (in addition to the Arabs), 
they displayed little activity. In consequence, the enthusiasm 
of the local Arabs for the Jahad had decreased considerably, 

Qurna was now practically an island. The desert to the 
north on both banks of the Tigris was under water, with the 
exception of a few low sandhills ; to the west a vast lake 
had taken the place of the reedy marshes ; and to the south, 
again, was more water, the sole exception being a narrow strip 
of palm-groves and fields on the south bank of the Euphrates. 
The existence of the British garrison at Qurna was monotonous 
and trying in the extreme. The days were becoming unpleas- 
antly hot ; flies and mosquitoes — bred in the sheets of water 
both within and without the defensible enclosure — were a. 
constant torment ; and the garrison's main occupation was a 
continual struggle in the mud to keep the waters at bay. The 
Turks were holding most or all of the sandhill islands to the 
north and on some of them were mounting guns. On the 
19th March their artillery opened fire from Gun and 

the gunboat Marmariss was seen to be under way near 
Peardrop Bend. H.M.S. Odin at once moved up the river to 
engage her, but the Marmariss did not come dowm below the 

* Infonuation from Turkish sources indicates that on the 28th March, the 
actual total strength of the Turkish right wing was about 7,600 men (including 
non-combatants) with 21 guns, and. that at that time the contingent of 
Arab auxiliaries totalled over 18,000 men. 

t For further information regarding Sulaiman Askari, see Appendix VI, 
p. 352. 

J See Map 2. 
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Ruta obstruction. The Turkish action was so suspicious that 
the Odin advanced with caution, until a large observation 
mine exploding just ahead of her showed clearly that the 
Marmariss was only trying to draw the Odin over a minefield.* 
A few days later it appeared that the Turks had still further 
reduced the force opposite Qurna. 

It thus became evidentf that th*e Turkish right wing, i.e., 
their main force, meant to advance against Shaiba. This 
w’^ould probably coincide with a demonstration against Qurna 
and with an attack by the Turkish left wing on Ahwaz. 

The operation of the detachment from Kurmat Ali against 
the Turkish supply mahailas about Nukhaila on the 3rd March 
and subsequent reconnaissances had shown the vulnerability 
of this point on the Turldsh fine of communication, and steps 
were at once taken to exploit the advantage. A naval and 
military force was organised and despatched from Kurmat All 
on the 11th March. This became Imown as the Euphrates 
Blockade force. The vessels employed were the two old stern- 
wheeler river steamers Shttshan and Muzaffari, the tug Sumana, 
a motor-boat and a barge. Two 4-inch guns of the 104th 
Heavy Battery were mounted in the barge, and there was also 
a 3-pounder naval gun in the Shushan. The combatant 
personnel consisted of six naval ratings under Lieut. -Com. 
A. G. Se 5 nnour, R.N., forty men of the 104th Heavy Battery, 
and fifty of the 2nd Norfolk with a maxim machine gun, the 
whole being under command of Major Fannar, R.G.A, On 
the 28th this personnel was relieved and, as a result of the 
experience already gained, its composition was slightly altered. 
The Salimi, in v/hich was mounted an 18-pounder quick-firing 
field gun, was added to the flotilla ; a second 3-pounder naval 
gun was mounted in the Shushan ; a 5-inch gun mounted in a 
200-ton barge replaced the 4-inch guns ; gun detachments from 
the 63rd Field and the 86th Heavy Batteries took the place of 
the men of the 104th Battery; the British infantry detachment 
was relieved by a similar detachment of the l/4th Plampshire 
Regiment ; an Indian infantry (66th Punjabis) detachment 
of twenty-five men with a maxim and a detachment of sappers 
were added.; and Lieutenant-Colonel Molesworth, R.G.A,, 
as commander, and Lieutenant Hallett, R.I.M., as Senior 
Naval Officer succeeded Major Farmar and Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Sejunour. 


* The log of the Marmariss, subsequeatly captured, confirmed tWs. 
t See Append ix VI, p. 352. 
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This force fulfilled^ its object with considerable success. 
On the 12th March it shelled the Turkish camp at Nukhaiia and 
the supply niahailas there. The next day the process was 
repeated at Allawi, ten miles upstream ; and further recon- 
naissance above this showed that the narrowing of the channel 
would allow of a complete blockade. On the 20th the flotilla 
returned to Nukhaiia and subjected it to a further bombard- 
ment. The result of these operations was that the supply 
mahailas stopped at Ghabishiya, about twenty miles above' 
Allawi. To this place the flotilla then proceeded and there 
established an effective blockade, which was only interrupted 
by the necessity for returning to Kurmat Ali to replenish 
ammunition and supplies. The material and moral effects 
of this blockade added considerably to the Turkish disabilities 
by intensifjdng their transport difficulties and by disheartening 
the Arabs, on whom they were largely dependent. 

The situation in Southern Persia was by this time causing 
considerable anxiety to the Indian authorities. The Germans, 
backed up by Swedish officers of the Persian gendarmerie 
and by the Persian Governor-General of Pars, were actively 
engaged in stirring up the local tribes to attack the British 
consulates at Bushire and Shiraz. The actively hostile 
conduct of the German Consul of Bushire had forced us in 
self-defence to arrest and deport him, and we also arrested 
Wassmuss and his German companions while on their way 
from Arabistan to Shiraz. Wassmuss, who had formerly 
been German Consul at Bushire and Baghdad, unfortunately 
escaped again.* He had at the time no recognised status 
in Persia and was acting solely as an anti-British agent. 
On the 12th March, the Persian Government protested to our 
Minister at Tehran against the arrest of these Germans. 
But the Persian ministers practically admitted that they them- 
selves were powerless to restrain these and the many other 
German agents who, posing as consuls, were arranging for 
active hostilities against the British in Persia. Proof of the 
German breaches of neutrality were met with in many 
places, including papersf found in Wassmuss' baggage, which 
showed that the Germans were scheming to raise Persia and 
Afghanistan against the British, with India as their ultimate 
objective. 


* He remained at large in South Persia throughout the war and was the 
cause of constant embarrassment to us. 

t Among them were many pamphlets in various Indian dialects intended 
to corrupt Indian troops. 
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’ THE TURKISH COUNTER-OFFENSIVE 

H.M.S. Clio had been despatched to jfeushire in consequence 
of a request from the British Consul there for military 
support ; and on the 13th March General Barrett reported 
that he had authorised the British Resident at Bushire to 
stop — if the necessity arose and after consultation with the 
senior military officer on the spot — one of the transports 
conveying troops to Mesopotarnia and to , disembark any 
troops required. 

Between the 17th and the 25th March the greater part* of the 
33rd Infantry Brigade, the l/5th Hampshire Howitzer Battery 
and the 12th Company of Sappers and Miners reached Basra. 
The 30th Infantry Brigade were on their way from Egypt, 
but it was questionable if they would arrive in time for the 
Turkish attack. On the 31st March General Barrett received 
information that the Turkish main force had left Nasiriya for 
a forward concentration ; hostile cavalry and infantry in 
considerable numbers reconnoitred to within two miles of 
Shaiba on the 1st April ; and on the 3rd the enemy were reported 
in some strength south of Zubair. From the news received 
by the next day General Barrett expected that the Turkish 
advance on Shaiba would take place within the next ten days 
— an estimate which was confirmed by the report on the 6th 
that the Turkish concentration near Nukhaila was complete. 
Their strength in this area was estimated at twelve thousand 
regulars with twenty-four to thirty guns and some eight to 
ten thousand Arab tribesmen. 

On the Ahwaz line the weak British cavalry outposts had 
been forced by Turks to retire on the 31st March and again 
on the 6th April ; and on the 3rd the Espiegle had been 
engaged by Turkish field guns to the north of Qurna, and 
in reply had inflicted some loss on the enemy, her own 
casualties only amounting to three wounded. Everywhere 
the indications pointed to the imminence of a Turkish offensive. 

With the augmentation of the strength of Force " D " 
there arose the question of a senior commander and additional 
staff to cope with the increased duties of command and main- 
tenance. The Government of India decided on the 18th March 
to organise the force as an army corps of one cavalry brigade 
and two infantry divisions under the command of General 
Sir John Nixon, who was then commanding the Northern 
Army in India.f 

* l/4th Hampshire, 66th and 67th Punjabis, under the command of 
Major-General G. F. Gorringe. The 11th Rajputs, the fourth battalion, did 
not arrive till the 9th April. 

I See Appendix IV., p. 350. 
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Sir John Nixon arrived at Basra on the 9tli April. He had 
been summoned to Army Headquarters (India), where he was 
given his instructions on the 24th March. The portion of his 
written instructions* in regard to military policy was as 
follows ; — 

“ Your force is intended to retain complete control of 
the lower portion of Mesopotamia, comprising the Basra 
Vilayet and including all outlets to the sea and such 
portions of the neighbouring territories as may affect 
your operations. 

“2. So far as you may find feasible without prejudicing 
your main operations you should endeavour to secure the 
safety of the oil-fields, pipe-line and refineries of the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company, 

“ 3. After acquainting yourself on the spot with the 
present situation you will submit : — 

(i) a plan for the effective occupation of the Basra 
Vilayet ; 

(ii) a plan for a subsequent advance on Baghdad. 

“ 4. In all operations you will respect the neutrality 

of Persia, so far as military and political exigencies 
permit.” 

In addition to the above, General Nixon was given on 
30th March the following written orders : — 

” The following points are to be specially reported upon 
by you, after examination of the conditions in Mesopo- 
tamia : — 

"1, The advisability of reinforcing the 6th Cavalry 
Brigade by one regiment of Imperial Service cavalry, 
which could be utilised for guarding the oil pipe-line. 

“2. The quantity and description of animal transport 
required for Force ” I) ” in the operations contemplated. 

” 3. The employment of a light railway, of which 137 
miles of track, 20 locomotives, 240 trucks, 22 brake-vans 
and two traction engines are reported available and in 
good condition. 

” 4. The employment of armoured motors and mechani- 
cal transport. 

“ 5. Aircraft. 

” 6. The adequacy and suitability of the river gunboats 
and transport now en route, namely 

Two Nile gunboats, armament not yet known ; 


A copy was forwarded on the 7th April by post to tho India Office. 
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’ INSTRUCTIONS TO GENERAL NIXON 

Seven paddlers from the Irrawaddy Flotilla Com- 
pany, with two flats from the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway ; 

Two motor-boats ; 

Four tugs ; 

Four steam launches and two steam cutters and 
two horse-boats understood to be coming from Egypt. 

Further, on the 31st March, the Chief of the General Staff, 
India, telegraphed to General Nixon (who had then left Army 
Headquarters) an appreciation of the situation in MesopotamiUj 
as it presented itself to the General Staff that day : — 

“ The dispositions of the Turkish troops consist of two 
wings which are greatly separated, and a central body. 

“ The left wing, wliich is west of Ahwaz at Ghadir, 
comprises one division, strength about 8,000 men. Muham- 
mad Daghistani commands this wing. 

" The centre, which is on the Tigris at Ruta, consists 
of a detachment principally composed of gendarmerie. 

" The right wing, which is on the Euphrates down- 
stream from Khamisiya, consists of one cavalry brigade 
and two divisions. This force, which has a strength of 
about 18,000 men, is commanded by .Sulaiman Askari. 

“ In addition, another division may possibly be in the 
Euphrates valley in reserve. 

" In every case the Turldsh forces are supplemented 
by local tribesmen. 

“ The Turks had planned to attack Basra from the 
west and simultaneously to advance to the Karun. This 
latter move was intended to exert pressure on Persia 
to throw in her lot with them, and to mete out punishment 
on Mohammerah for having thrown in his lot with us. 

" Up to the present this plan has not matured, probably 
and chiefly by reason of the incapacitation of Sulaiman 
Askari by wounds. Moreover, it appears that Muhammad 
Daghistani is an old man, and he is said to be antipathetic 
to the young Turks, with whom Sulaiman Askari is in 
sympathy. Further, the question of supply must also 
be causing great difficulties. 

“ Be that as it may, reports state that owing to their 
inactivity, the loyalty of the local Arab tribesmen is 
affected and they are deserting. 

“ Once your light draught steamers reach Basra, it is 
hoped that your river transport wiU enable you to assume 
the offensive against these separated Turkish forces. 
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The state of the country all round Basra, owing to the 
floods, rendered military operations singularly difficult. The 
Tigris had overflowed and the country between Basra city 
and the settlement iilong the banks of the Tigris was practically 
under water at every tide. Beyond Basra the Euphrates 
water, ex I ending to Zubair and Sliaiba, complicated the 
question of supplying the force at Shaiba. For though the 
depth of the water varied with the wind — the north wind 
made it deeper though the south wind blew it back a bit — 
there was a creek or water-cut across the most direct route 
that was always unfordable. The transport mules moved 
along a southerly route to the ruins of Old Basra'®' where 
the water, though somewhat shallower, generally came up to 
the mules' bellies, and convoys of heliums had been organised 
to carry men and supplies direct to Shaiba ; but both these 
methods of transport had to be employed continuously to 
provide the necessary amount of stores. It was, however, a 
military necessity to hold a position at or near Shaiba. 
both to retain the power of initiative in operations and 
to prevent the Turks spreading down the Shatt al Arab 
between Basra and the sea. 

General Barrett's intention had been to send out to Shaiba 
every man that he could spare from the local defence of Basra. 
But the floods might render the supply situation there serious 
at any moment, and General Nixon — who was on his way 
from India— might take a different view of the position and 
the detachment of so many troops to Shaiba might not prove 
to be in conformity with his plans. General Barrett himself 
felt no anxiety regarding a Turkish attack on Shaiba, whose 
garrison were more than capable of holding their own, and 
from his previous experience of them, he expected that the 
Turks would in the first instance take up a position near 
Shaiba. In this case, the Biitish would have to move out 
and attack them, when every man that coiild be sent out 
would be required to make victory as decisive as possible. 
In the meantime, therefore, General Barrett thought it best 
to utilise all available transport to increase the stock of 
supplies at Shaiba before sending out more troops. 

Up to General Nixon's arrival, the staff of the 6th Division 
had carried out the work of the Force headquarters staff at 
Basra, but this was now handed over to the staff of the army 
corps which had accompanied General Nixon from India, 
The command of the 6th Division, rendered vacant lay General 


See Map 3. 
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, POSITION AT SHAIBA 

Barrett’s departure, devolved temporarily on the senior 
brigade commander in the division, Major-General Fry, who 
was in command at Shaiba. Major-General Melliss, com- 
manding the 30th Infantry Brigade, was, however, senior 
to Major-General Fry, and as General Nixon decided on the 
lltli to send the 30th Infantry Brigade and the 30th Mountain 
Battery to Shaiba next day, General Melliss would naturally 
assume command. The 6th Divisional staff was at the same 
time to proceed to Shaiba, and was placed at the disposal of 
General Melliss. General Nixon also arranged to proceed 
himself to Shaiba on the morning of the 12th. He had come 
to the conclusion that, as it did not cover its communications 
with Basra, the position at Shaiba was unsatisfactory, as a 
Turkish advance in strength might cut the Shaiba garrison off 
and force them to adopt a passive defence.* In such an event 
it would be difficult to reinforce and supply Shaiba, for the 
direct water route, unfordable by men and animals, was still 
too shallow for anything but heliums, and even they could 
not always cross. General Nixon had landed imbued with 
the opinion that it would be best to take offensive action 
against the Turks whenever they came within reach and 
before they could concentrate in strength. But, as matters 
stood, he agreed with General Barrett that reinforcements 
should not be sent to Shaiba till the latest possible moment 
on account of the supply difficulty. This, he was infonned, 
would be lessened shortly, as the inundation would become 
passable by sailing boats. He determined, therefore, to go 
to Shaiba and see the local conditions for himself. 

On the morning of the 11 th, General Fry reported the 
advance towards Shaiba of what appeared to him to be the 
advanced guard of the main Turco-Arab force, and he con- 
sidered that this indicated the probability of serious hostilities 
within the next day or two. Our cavalry had located hostile 
mounted troops in, and to the west of, Barjisiya wood ; a 
column of some four thousand Turkish infantry were advanc- 
ing from the direction of Nukhaila on Shwaibda ; and a con- 
siderable number of Arabs could be seen to the north-west 
of Shwaibda. During the same afternoon our cavalry 
reconnoitring patrols were forced to withdraw by superior 
numbers of hostile cavalry ; but these fell back into Barjisiya 

* This position, it should be noted, had been occupied long before the floods 
set in ; a,nd it had been reported that no position existed which covered 
the crossing of the inundation and where drinking water was to be found. 
After the battle of Shaiba such a position was found. 
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wood when the British reinforced their reconnoitring patrols. 
Before nightfall, General Fry received information that the 
enemy intended to attack during the night with a force con- 
sisting of twelve thousand Turldsh troops, with twelve field 
guns and ten thousand Arab tribesmen. It was said that 
the Arabs would attack t|ic Shaiba enti-enchmcnt fnan the 
north and south, while the Turks would direct their attack 
against Shaiba Fort from the south-w^est. In consequence 
of tliis information, the British force manned the .Shaiba 
trenches throughout the night. 

The British entrenched camp at Shaiba — over three and a half 
miles in circumference — was situated with its rear face on the 
edge of the flood area and its western face on a slight elevation, 
on about the centre of which stood the walled serai known as 
.Shaiba Fort. The defensive perimeter consisted of an irregular 
line of trenches behind wire entanglements, and its northern 
and southern faces were bent bac'.k to the flooded ground. The 
main features in the position besides the fort were a brick 
kiln sixty feet liigh, known as Ivilii Post, and a salient just 
south of the fort called South salient. 

The ground to the north-west of the camp was slightly 
undulating, open and treeless, except for a grove of small 
palm-trees and three houses witli walled gardens a few hundred 
yards from the British trenches ; while beyond these, at 
about nine hundred yards distance from the perimeter, was 
a small hillock known as North mound. 

Westward and south-westward, the ground — trcele.ss but 
covered in places with stunted busluis — sloped very gently 
in scarcely perceptible undulating folds upwards for some 
two miles. Here a ridge, wliich was rougbly parallel to and 
only about ten feet bigher than the western face of the .Shaiba 
entrenchment, was marked at its southern extremity by the 
Watch Tow'er of Zubair — a prominent landmark some four 
miles distant froin Shaiba Fort, Tlie only other outstanding 
feature was a hillock known as South mound, about lialf-way 
between Shaiba and the Watch Tower. Westward from, the 
ridge, the ground sloped downward, still in slightly undulating 
fold.s, to the Barjisiya wood. The wood lay in a slight depres- 
sion, and beyond it the ground rose gradually in a featureless 
plain. 

To the south and south-east, between Shaiba and Zubair, 
there was a slight depression and the ground was broken by 
a number of small hillocks and several small groves of tamarisk 
trees. The ruins of Old Basra — the city of Sinbad the Sailor — 
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^ BRITISH DISPOSITIONS : SHAIBA 

lay east of Zubair on the edge of tte flooded area. Both 
Zubair and Old Basra were distant about three miles from 
Shaiba Fort. 

During the night of the llth-lZth, the British were disposed 
in the following manner along the Shaiba position. The 
trench line on the extreme right, :facing north, was occupied 
by half the 117th Mahrattas. Next to the 117th, and at the 
corner where the trenches swung round to* face west, were 
the 104th Rifles. On their left the 119th Infantry carried on 
the line almost to Shaiba Fort. The remainder of the 16th 
Infantry Brigade, namely the Dorsets and half the 117th 
Mahrattas, were in local reserve near the extreme right of the 
position, where also was the 22nd Company of Sappers and 
Miners. 

To the left of the 119th Infantry the 18th Infantry Brigade 
carried on the front line, the 48th Pioneers (temporarily 
attached to the 18th Brigade) being in trenches in front of 
Shaiba Fort, with half of the 2nd Norfolk Regiment and half 
the noth Mahrattas in local reserve in rear of the fort. Next 
to the 48th Pioneers the 17th Company Sappers and Miners 
occupied the South salient, with the Norfolks' machine gun 
section and a searchlight section. The 120th Infantry carried 
on the line to the left in trenches facing south, and echeloned 
back on their left again were half the 1 10th Mahrattas facing 
south-east with their outer flank almost on the water-line. 

Half the 2nd Norfolk Regiment was stationed as a general 
reserve in rear of the centre of the position and for this were 
also available the 6th Cavalry Brigade, who were camped 
close to the edge of the water-line and well in rear of the trenches. 
The 63rd Battery R.F.A, (five guns) was in rear of the British 
■ right, the 23rd Mountain Battery (six guns) behind the centre, 
and the 76th Battery R.F.A, (six guns) in rear of the left. 
The whole front of the position was covered by a line of piquets 
a few hundred yards in advance of the trenches. 

The anticipated Turkish attack materialised at about 
5 a.m. on the 12th. Heavy rifle fire was opened against the 
Fort section of the defences from the west and south-west 
just as it was getting light, and the British piquets in this 
direction, having fulfilled their purpose, withdrew into the 
position without loss. About 5.45 a.m. — the approximate 
hour of sunrise — two Turkish guns opened fire from the west- 
ward, and gradually all the ten remaining Turkish guns*^' 

* The Turkish guns employed were two mountain guns, eight field guns- 
(8-5 c.m,), and two heavy guns (12*5 c.m.). 
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came into action. They were disposed in an arc extending 
from the west to the south of Shaiba. All of them were 
qiiickl}/ located by the British artillery, who silenced completely 
the greater part of the Turkish field guns within about fifteen 
minutes of their coming into action. These field guns were 
mostly in position on the^ forward slopes near South mound 
and as they were without shields their gun detachments 
suffered severe loss. They were -withdrawn during the middle 
of the day, their movement being unseen owing to the mirage, 
and some of them subsequently came into action to the south- 
ward of Shaiba. The two Turkish heavy guns kept up an 
■accurate fire, though they never managed to locate the British 
batteries, from whose fire their longer range rendered them 
immune. On the whole, the Turkish artillery did little harm 
to the British throughout the day. 

The Turkish infantry attack was mainly directed against 
South salient, though their attacking line extended on both 
sides of this — on the north as far as Kiln Post and on the south 
to cover the portion of the defences held by the 12()th Infantry. 
This attack was definitely repulsed without much difficulty 
by 8 a.m., when the enemy retired, leaving small parties in 
observation. Some of these dug themselves in to the west 
and south-west, about seventeen hundred yards from the 
British trenches, and considerable numbers of the enemy 
collected in the tamarisk groves to the south. “ S " Battery 
R tl.A, had, in the meanwhile, taken up a position in rear 
■of the British left, where it remained all day. 

At this time the British right had not yet been seriously 
engaged, but about 9 a.m. a large body of Arabs with six 
standards occupied North mound. From here, throughout 
the day and the subsequent night, they made several half- 
hearted attempts to advance, but these were easily broken 
up by rifle and machine-gun fire. 

About 1.30 p.m., some thirty hostile mahailas made an 
unsuccessful attempt to sail into the area between Shaiba 
■and Basra, hut except for this there was a definite lull in the 
fighting till 2 p.m. Shortly after this hour the Turkish infantry 
renewed their attack against South salient and the British 
left, assisted to some extent by Arab tribesmen. The right 
of their line on this occasion extended almost to the water-line, 
but the Arabs here displayed no great vigour. Their snipers, 
however, were troublesome, especially to the British artillery 
observation post on the extreme British left, and Major 
Wheeler of the 7th Lancers volunteered to move out with 
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his squadron and clear them away. Permission was granted, 
and the manceuvre was carried out eifectively.'-" Supported 
by the fire of “ S ’’ Battery, Major Wheeler took his squadron 
out at a gallop and drove ofi the snipers, now and then getting 
home with the lance, and withdrew to the camp again, having 
had only one man and three horses wounded, an attempted 
counter-attack by hostile cavalry having been checked by 
“ S ” battery and the British machine guns.’ By 3 p.m., the 
enemy’s attack had 'again withered away. Though pressed 
with some vigour towards South salient by the Turkish 
infantry, the Arabs on their right — advancing from Old Basra — 
had shown little inclination to come to close quarters and had 
been easily kept in check by the fire of “S ” Battery. As 
the attack developed, General Fry had reinforced his southern 
front with half of the 2nd Norfolk Regiment from the reserve, 
but the result had never really been in doubt. 

From 3 p.m. a desultory and ineffective fire was maintained 
by the enemy for about three hours, interrupted only b}?' a 
distinct rearward movement of many Arabs from North mound 
about 5 p.m. At duskf a vigorous attack was again delivered 
from the south, supported by heavy rifle and machine-gun 
fire against South salient and the line on either side of it. 
The British searchlight in the salient was placed hors de combat 
by rifle fire within fifteen minutes of its lighting up, and one 
of the British machine guns there was put out of action for 
two hours. But the attack failed and gradually died av/ay to 
desultory firing. This continued for many hours, occasionally 
breaking out into heavy bursts of fire made to cover bold 
attempts to cut the wire entanglement. But they were all 
unsuccessful. After a final effort about 3.30 a.m. the Turks 
finally relinquished the attack and all became quiet. The 
brunt of the fighting had fallen on the 48th Pioneers and the 
17th Company of Sappers and Miners, who had withstood 
the onslaught with conspicuous steadiness, assisted by the 
particularly good work of the Norfolks’ machine gun section. 
The total British casualties during the 12th and the night of 
the 12th-13th only amounted to five killed and sixty-six 
wounded — a slight price to pay for the results obtained. 

As already mentioned. General Nixon had intended to 
proceed himself to Shaiba, with General MeUiss and some 
reinforcements, on the morning of the 12th. On arrival at 

The exact hour of this operation is uncertain. The official records give 
several different hours between 2.30 and 4 p.m. 

t Sunset was approximately 6.30 p.m. 
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the Zubair Gate of Basra, however, at about 7.30 a.m., it was 
•found tliat all the local boatmen had disappeared. This was 
ov/ing to the attack on Shaiba, whence the sound of heavy 
artillery fire had been heard since daylight and where incidents 
of tile lighting could be seen through field glasses. General 
Nixon, therefore, established his Force Fleadquarters for the 
time at Zuliair Gate.'*' 

In consequence of messages from General Fry tliat he was 
being attacked in force from the south, and that the enemy 
were in occupation of Old Basra, General Melliss was ordered 
about 8. 15 a.ni, to advance on Old Basra with the 30th Mountain 
Battery and the 30th Infantry Brigade ; and General Fry 
was asked to co-operate in the movement. This force moved 
off about 9 a.m., by which time the artillery fire at Shaiba 
had almost ceased ; some two hours later General Nixon 
received a message from General Fry recommending that it 
should withdraw to Basra. General Fry said that he could 
only spare two battalions to co-operate with General Melliss, 
whose attempt to land at Old Basra would, he considered, be 
very risky. 

On receipt of this message. General Nixon sent an aide-de- 
camp to General Melliss to acquaint him with General Fry's 
report of the situation and to ascertain if it were possible 
for his force to move by a more direct route on Shaiba, so 
as to facilitate co-operation from there. General Melliss 
sent the aide-de-camp back with a message that the depth of 
water prevented his taking a more direct route. General 
Nixon thereupon decided that General Melliss’ troops should 
remain where they were, as although they could not proceed 
they would oblige the enemy to retain a force in opposition 
to prevent a landing. By this time General Melliss’ advanced 
guard was about a third of the way across the water, f which 
came over the men’s knees. An hour or so later General 
Fry reported that he was confident of being able to resist 
all enemy attacks. General Nixon, therefore, decided to 
withdraw General Melliss’ force to Basra and to send as many 

■*= A Briti.sh civil official at Basra describes the crowd of Basra inhabitants 
collected round the Zubair Gate and wa,tching what they could see of the 
operations. Nearly all, he says, were ready and prepared with offerings, 
etc., to acclaim the Turks on their entry into Basra ; for, from the accounts 
they had received of the Turco-Arab numbers and preparations, they Avere 
convinced that the British would be driven out of Basra. It was curious, 
he says, to watch the typically imperturbable attitude towards this crowd 
of the few British soldiers whose duty took them through it towards Shaiba. 

t The force had halted on a dry mound where General Melliss collected 
his 'troops. .. . 
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of them as possible direct to Shaiba by helium. They 
began to withdraw about 12.45 p.m. and were all back in. 
Basra by 3 p.m. 

Steps were now taken to impress all available heliums. 
By about 4 p.m. some eighty had been collected, but the boat- 
men absolutely refused to man them. The difficulty was, 
however, surmounted by utilising volunteers from the 20tii 
Punjabis to propel the heliums. They moved off, conveying 
General Melliss, the 6th Divisional Staff and about three- 
quarters of the 24th Punjabis, about 4.30 p.m. For the first 
three hours progress was comparatively easy, but after that 
the shallowness of the water forced officers and men into the 
water to push the boats for the remainder of the journey. 
The leading boats with General Melliss and his staff reached 
Shaiba about 8.30 p.m., but the last of them did not arrive 
till about midnight. Though most of the boats came under 
enemy fire as they neared Shaiba, no real opposition was 
encountered. On the return journey the heliums were attacked 
by hostile boats in some force and incurred twenty-two Indian 
casualties, mostly killed. On the 13th, a convoy of heliums 
with gun ammunition attempted to cross from Basra to Shaiba, 
but was compelled by hostile boats to withdraw to Basra. 

When General Melliss arrived at Shaiba, fighting was still 
in progress; it was dark and he was necessarily not fully 
acquainted with the local situation ; and consequently he did 
not take over command from General Fry till daylight on the 
13th. Then, having made a personal inspection of the defences, 
he established his headquarters at Kiln Post, whence an 
excellent view was obtainable, especially of the ground to the 
north-west and west. 

At 7 a.m. on the 13th, the cavalry brigade moved out to- 
wards North mound to clear that- area of Arabs who had been 
engaged in hostilities with the British right since daybreak, 
and to ascertain the enemy’s strength and dispositions. The 
orders for this movement had been given by General Fry the 
previous evening and General MeUiss let them stand, though 
he gave General Kennedy, the cavalry brigadier, instructions 
not to commit his brigade if he encountered serious opposition. 
The brigade moved out with eight squadrons of cavalry and 
two horse artillery guns and was supported by the 104th Rifles, 
who were placed under General Kennedy’s orders. 

The cavalry trotted out from camp along the edge of the 
flooded area, while the 104th advanced direct upon .North 
mound from their position at the north-west corner of the 
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perimeter. Three lioiises with walled gardens we.i'e in the 
direct line of advance of the 104th, while, to their right and 
beiweon them and an open strip along the water’s edge, was 
a plantation of small palm-trees. After passing tlic first 
house tl'jc 104th were temporarily checked by lii'avy fsre from 
North mound, from the second house; and from the palm-grove 
to their right front. In the meantime the 7th Lancers, forming 
the cavalry advanced guard, had come under lieavy fire from 
the palm-grove, but, pushing past it, the}^ charged North mound. 
Reaching its vicinity, they found that they could not hold it 
owing to heavy fire from the trenches in its rear and from the 
adjacent two houses. They consequently withdrew. General 
Melliss’ report of this combat specially brings to notice the great 
gallantry of Major Wheeler and Jemadar Sudhan Singh, both 
of the 7th Lancers, who charged the mound ahead of their 
squadron and w-ere killed there while attempting to capture 
an Arab standard. When the 7th Lancers rejoined tlie main 
body of the cavalry. General K(‘nnedy decided that, in view 
of the enemy’s strength, liis instructions did not justify a 
further advance and he withdrew to camp, in this small 
affair tlie 7th Lancers had tw'cnty-one men and eighty-one 
horses killed and v\^oimcled and the 1041 h lost six killed and 
twenty-two wounded. 

From his point of vantage at Kiln Post, General Melliss 
now observed large hostile bodies advancing iiear North 
mound and to the east of it, and at 8.30 a.m. he issued orders 
for a fresh attack. General Dciamain was to attack North 
mound with three battalions (2nd Dorsetshire, lOdih Rifles 
and 24th Punjabis*) of his I6th Brigade, his advance being 
supported by the concentrated fire of the whole of the British 
field and mountain artillery. 

This advance commenced at about 10.30 a.m. Well sup- 
ported by artillery fire, the infantry moved forward without 
a check and North mound w^as in their possession by 1 1 a.m. 
with the enemy garrison in full retreat. Many of the Arabs 
had held on with great tenacity, and ninety dead were found 
on the mound itself ; but the cavalry brigadef were not up to 
take advantage of the opportunity presented by the fleeing 
remainder of the Arabs. A section of “ S ” Battery, how- 
ever, was present and did considerable execution. 

In the meantime, the enemy to the west, south-west and 
south of Sliaiba had been carrying on desultory hostilities, 
which culminated now and then in half-hearted atlacks. The 
* Temporarily attacTied to 16th Brigade, t They wore watering their horses. 
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result of these was that a few Turks mahage(! to get in to close 
quarters, where they found themselves unsupported and 
isolated, and eventuaUy seven Turkish officer^ and _ one 
hundred and twelve other ranks came into the British lines 
and surrendered to the 18th Infantry Brigad^ 

About noon. General Delamain §ignaUed to General Melliss 
asldng whether he was to withdraw his force from North 
mound towards camp. As, however, a considerable number 
of the enemy had now become visible to the westward, yenexal 
Melliss decided to continue the clearing movement with the 
troops under General Delamain, and incidentally to capture 
two hostile mountain guns, which had been apparently aban- 
doned by the Turks owing to the accurate British shell-hre. 
With this object, General Delamain was to swing round to 
the westward, holding North mound to protect his right rear, 
and to advance roughly in a south-westerly direction. Ihe 
cavalry brigade was also put under General Delamain s orders 
for the protection of his right flank, and General Melhss 
reinforced General Delamain’s force with half the 119th 
Infantry and, a little later, with the 2nd Norfolk Regiment 
and half the 48th Pioneers. , i 

Leaving the Dorsets to hold North mound. General Delamain 
commenced his advance to the south-west shortly after 
with the cavalry brigade operating wide on his light. The 
104th Rifles led the infantry advance, half battalions of the 
24th Punjabis and of the 119th Infantry being echeloned back 
on the right and left rear respectively. The remainder of the 
24th Punjabis* followed in rear in reserve. A little later, 
the 2nd Norfolk and half the 48th Pioneers arrived and pro- 
longed the left. 

Although the abandoned guns could be seen clearly from 
Kiln Post, they were invisible to General Delamain s force, 
who were uncertain of their exact direction and were further 
handicapped by the mirage, which was then at its worst. f 
An advance generally in the right direction was, however, 
steadily maintained, and met at first with little opposition. 
Soon, however, the 104th came upon a strong body of Turks, 
in successive lines of trenches, who offered a stiff resistance. 
Well supported by accurate fire from the British artillery 
at Shaiba, the 104th cleared these lines at the point of the 
bayonet and, successfully beating off a Turkish counter-attack, 

* There were still only three-quarters of the battalion at Shaiba. 

t Usually the atmosphere was clear of mirage till 10 a.m., after which 
hour it continued till dusk. 
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capiiired a hundred and fifty prisoners. In the meantime, 
the 24th Punjahis on the right, experiencing little opposition, 
had come upon the abandoned guns and captured them and 
their gun detachments who were sheltering close, by. The 
cavalry brig;i,de charged a number of the retreating enemy, 
inilicting considerable loss and capturing a number of exhausted 
stragglers. 

By 2.30 p.m.,' General Delamain had cleared the western 
vicinity of the Shaiba position of the enemy ; but there were 
still considerable numbers of them in the direction of South 
mound, then some three miles distant. Turks and Arabs 
appeared to be concentrating there, and their guns were still 
firing intermittently on Shaiba. General Dehamain proposed 
to General Melliss that he should advance on South mound; 
though his troops were somewhat exhausted and the infantry 
had used up most of the ammunition they had with them. 
The men had been under arms continuously since the previous 
afternoon and a fresh attack on South mound might involve 
them in fighting after dark. General Melliss decided, there- 
fore, that it was inadvisable to carry out the project and 
at 3 p.m. he issued ordei'b for the troops to withdraw to camp. 
This they did without further fighting and the ensuing night 
was quiet and undisturbed.* 

The enemy’s casualties were estimated at a thousand, 
and over four hundred prisoners, two mountain guns and a 
standard had fallen into British hands. During the day, the 
total British casualties only amounted to one hundred and 
thirty-two, including those incurred in the first unsuccessful 
attack by the cavalry brigade on North mound. P'orty-cight 
of these casualties had occurred in the 104th Rifles, whose 
behaviour was specially commended by General Delamain. f 
He also mentions the fine spirit of the 24th Punjabis, who — 
having arrived at Shaiba by helium during the night — had 
been without food for twenty-four hours when they started 
upon the operations of the 13th. At 6.15 p.m, on the 13th, 
General Melliss estimated the enemy opposite him at ten 

* Though SiUaiman Askari was in chief command of the Turkish force, 
Ali Bey was in virtual executive command throughout the fighting at Shaiba. 
Information derived from Turkish sources indicates that Ali Jiey inteirded, 
if the night attack of the 12th-l 3th proved unsuccessful, to retire to the Barjisiya 
wood before daylight, entrench there and await a British counter-attack, 
thus forcing the enemy to come out into the open. The night attack was 
unsuccessful, but Sulaiman Aslcari insisted upon renewing the attack next 
morning. 

t In his report, General Delamain refers to " the remarkably good work 
done by the I04th Rifles on every occasion it has been engaged.” 
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thousand men with six guns, but he beKeved that there was 
still in the vicinity of Old Basra a large enemy force which 
had not yet been engaged ; and a large hostile concentration 
had just been reported as advancing from beyond South 
mound. 

At dawn on the 14th April, pers®nal observation disclosed 
to General Melliss that, although the immediate vicinity of 
Shaiba was clear of the enemy, considerable hostile bodies 
remained in the neighbourhood of South mound ; and, although 
the exact whereabouts of the enemy’s main force was uncertain, 
hostile bodies were still believed to be in the Old Basra area. 
It seemed evident, however, that the enemy had been consider- 
ably shaken by his unsuccessful attacks and by our counter- 
strokes, and reports had been received of enemy withdrawals 
to the north-west from Barjisiya wood. If this was true, 
it was obviously desirable to follow the enemy up and if 
possible inflict a crushing blow upon him before he could get 
away ; and it might prejudice General Melliss’ chances of 
effecting this if he waited for the arrival of the rest of the 
30th Brigade from Basra, as they would probably be delayed 
should Old Basra be still in possession of the enemy. 

General Melliss decided that he would move out to attack 
the enemy with the greater part of his force, leaving only 
two battalions (48th Pioneers and 104th Rifles) with three 
field and two horse artillery guns to hold the camp. The 
infantry took with them two hundred rounds of rifle ammuni- 
tion on the man and one hundred rounds per rifle on pack 
mules. His first objective was to be South mound. After 
this, it seems to have been in General Melliss’ mind that he 
might have to clear Zubair and Old Basra of any enemy still 
remaining there, but this, of course, would depend on how the 
situation developed. 

At 9.30 a.m. the force moved off, the 16th Infantry Brigade 
directing the advance with its centre on a point just to the 
west of South mound. The diagram below shows approxi- 
mately the positions of the units of the advancing troops. 

The main reason for this special formation was the possibility 
of an attack from the direction of Old Basra or Zubair. 
Advanced cavalry patrols covered the front of the infantry, 
and half a squadron was detached to watch the extreme 
left flank. 

The cavalry established contact with the enemy at a point 
about a mile to the north-west of South mound, whence 
enemy infantry were seen advancing from the direction of 
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Barjisiya wood, and "hostile cavalry were observed on South 
mound. “ S ” Battery, with the cavalry brigade, opened on 
both these enemy bodies and the hostile cavalry immediately 
left South mound. The enemy infantry, under fire from 
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the horse artillery guns and from dismounted cavalry, lay 
down, either in trenches ready made or dug tliemselves in. 
A portion of the British cavalry followed up tlie hostile cavalry 
retiring from South mound and reached a position about 
half-way between South mound and the Watch Tower, in 
which vicinity there was a large body of enemy cavalry. 
From this second position of the British cavalrj? some hundreds 
of infantry were seen advancing from the south end of Barjisiya 
wood. Two British horse artillery guns now advanced to this 
second po.sition and opened fire on the hostile cavalry near the 
Watch Tower and on the infantry advancing from Barjisiya 
wood. The enemy cavalry at once retired and the infantry 
also soon disappeared from view below an intervening fold 
in the ground. They also apparently dug themselves in or 
took up positions in ready-made trenches. In any case the 
enemy made no attempts to advance farther eastward, 
though some Arabs to the northward endeavoured at one time 
to encircle the right of the British cavalry. General Melliss’ 
infantry were thus able to occupy South mound without 
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difficulty ; and here General Melliss established his headquarters 
while his infantry dug a few trenches along the ridge. 

It now seemed evident to General Melliss that the Turkish 
main body was in position near Barjisiya wood and that 
Zubair and Old Basra were not being held in any strength. 
He thereupon issued orders for the 16th Brigade to prepare to 
advance with their left directed on a point .to the north of 
the Watch Tower, and for two battalions of the 18th Brigade — 
Norfolks and 120th Infantry — to move across to the right 
rear of the 16th Brigade ; while the third battalion of the 
18th Brigade — 110th Mahrattas — were to remain echeloned 
on the left rear of the 16th Brigade. 

While this redistribution was taking place, General Melliss 
rode out to the cavalry position to make a personal recon- 
naissance. He found, how'ever, that owing to the mirage and 
the shape of the ground he could make out little of the enemy’s 
dispositions. He convinced himself that the Turkish right 
lay to the west of the Watch Tower, but he was unable to fix 
the position of their left. That the Turks meant to stay and 
fight in their position seemed clear. 

Heavy masses of Arabs hung round the Turkish flanks. 
Although their dispositions were also somewhat obscured by 
the mirage, it was clear that their position secured the Turkish 
flanks against surprise and would add to the risks of a turning 
movement by the small British force round the wide Turkish 
fiont. This decided General Melliss not to attempt such a 
turning movement. 


4-1 return to South mound, General Melliss ordered 

the left of the advance of the 16th Brigade to be directed 
on the Watch Tower and the 110th Mahrattas to pass over to 
the right rear of the 18th Brigade. His plan was to engage 
appeared to be the enemy’s right and centre with the 
ibth Brigade, and to attack the hostile left with the 18th 
Brigade, in co-operation with the cavalry brigade, whose 
commander was given a free hand to seize any opportunity for 
vigorous action which might offer. He thus hoped to strike at 
the enemy’s line of retirement to Nukhaila. 

Before the advance began, however. General Melliss dis- 
covered definitely that the enemy’s line covered over three 
miles, extending from west of the Watch Tower to the north 
of Harjisiya wood. As this meant that it was more 
extended than he had at first supposed, he ordered the two 
leading battalions of the 18th Brigade-2nd Norfolk and 
12Uth-— up into line with the 16th Brigade. 
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The advance began between 11.30 a.m. and noon, the 
disposition of the units being as follows* : — ■ 

T DinecTioN 
I OF advance 


4 aoo Yds.. ^ 



S.Z'^OS.&M. f7T'? S.&M 


The eight field and six mountain guns were in position near 
South mound. 

The general advance of the infantry proceeded for about 
a mile without incident, except tliat a body of mounted Arabs 
showed up in some force on tlie left flank, and lialf the 117th 
Infantry were pushed out as a left flank guard. Just before the 
infantry came up to the position occupied by the cavalry, 
the cavalry brigade moved off to a position about one and a 
half miles to the north-east of the northern end of Barjisiya 
wood. Here they were checked by rifle fire from a hostile 
trench which could not be located. 

As the troops were moving forward. General Melliss considered 
it advisable, in view of the uncertainty regarding the position 
of the Turldsh left, to issue instructions tliat the leading 
battalions should not become closely engaged without definite 
orders. But before this wcirning could recich them tfie foremost 
lines of the Dorsets and the 24th Punjabis had topped the ridge, 
where they came suddenly under heavy rifle and machine- 
gun fire at effective ranges. Soon afterwards the Norfolks 
and the 120th Infantry became hotly engaged. This was 
about 12.20 p.m. The enemy were in position about nine 
hundred yards to the front of the Dorsets, about six hundred 
yards from the 24th Punjabis, and some four hundred yards 


* This diagram, taken from official sources, shows the Norfolks and 120th 
in line with the 16th Brigade. From a private account, written by General 
Delamain two days after the fight, it appears that they did not come into 
line until the 16th Brigade had been engaged with the enemy for a short 
time : and other accounts confirm this. When they came into line tlrere was 
a larger gap between the two brigades than is shown here. 
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from the Norfolks and 120tl'i'^. The Turkish trenches were 
at an angle to the British line of advance and to save themselves 
from enfilade fire some of the British troops on the right now 
brought up their left shoulders. 

The British were at a further disadvantage. The Turkish 
first-line trenches faced upwards on. a glacis-\ik.Q slope leading 
down past them to Barjisiya wood and they .opened a heavy 
fire as soon as the British appeared on the skyline. This 
checked the British firing line before they had reached the 
edge of the slope, with the consequence that for a time they 
could only see to fire by sitting, kneeling or, in some cases, 
b37 standing; and for the same reason the British artillery, 
already hampered sufficiently by the mirage, could not fire 
effectively on the Turkish trenches. 

There was also a second line of Turkish trenches some 
five or six hundred yards farther back, wliich were particularly 
well sited and concealed from view among small shrubs and 
with a favourable background. To these, owing to the shape 
of the ground, the British firing line presented a very good 
target, and the battalions of the 16th Brigade suffered some- 
what severely at this stage. On the other hand, the Turkish 
first and second lines were not connected by communication 
trenches with each other or with their reserves, so that rein- 
forcement would be difficult ; and the Turkish artillery, being 
badly served, was having little effect. 

By about 1 p.m., the Norfolks and 120th, on the right, 
had managed to push slightty forward, but were kept from 
a further advance by the well-maintained Turkish rifle and 
machine-gun fire. The Dorsets and the 24th had also managed 
by creeping forward to make a slight advance and could fire 
on the enemy from a lying-down position. But there was 
still a large gap between the 16th and 18th Brigades ; and 
General Melliss ordered General Delamain to fill this gap. 
As his men were closely engaged, however, he considered 
this impossible, and ordered half the 117th,t half the 
119th and the 22nd Company of Sappers to move to the 
right to close this interval and to get into touch with the 
Norfolks. The 119th half battalion, however, missed its 
direction, and, instead of moving into the gap, reinforced 


At this time there was a gap of some twelve hundred yards between the 
1 6th and 18th Brigades. 

t During the afternoon, a company of the 117th. withdrawn from the left 
flank guard, reinforced the left of the Dorsets firing line. The exact time i.? 
not given in the records. 
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the Dorsets and the 24th. The 16th Brigade thus used up 
almost the whole of its reserve. 

In the meantime General Fry had prolonged the right of 
his 18th Brigade with half the 110th ; and the 63rd Field and 
23rd Mountain Batteries had moved up in closer support in 
rear of the 18th Brigade, , 

The fight soon became practically stationary. The firing 
line of the 16th Brigade, after its reinforcement by half the 
119th, had managed to advance a little, getting to within 
four hundred yards of the Turkish line. But the British 
right was still overlapped by the Turks. The cavalry brigade 
was still held up by hostile rifle fire, and though the 
remainder of the 1 10th had reinforced the leading half battalion, 
the Turkish enfilading fire stopped all further progress in that 
quarter. 

At 2.30 p.m.. General Melliss called upon the cavalry brigade 
for vigorous action on his extreme right, so as to assist the 
infantry advance, and he sent the 23rd Mountain Battery 
to support the 110th. After making a wide cidtour, the cavalry 
brigade found that the Turks were holding positions right 
up to the mud on the edge of the flood area ; they, therefore, 
returned to their original position, and about 3 p.m, opened 
fire from there. 

The fight now resolved itself into an intense fire-fight 
all along the line. In a few places the British infantry gained 
a little ground, but the heat of the day was extreme* and the 
British were enduring heavy casualties. The British artillery 
were working their hardest. Ignoring altogether the hostile 
artillery, they turned every gun on to the Turkish trenches, 
but the configuration of the ground, the mirage, and the clever 
concealment of the Turkish trenches all combined to hamper 
their efforts in spite of a large expenditure of ammunition ; 
and there was still little evident progress. 

At 3.30 p.m,. General Melliss decided that the time had 
come for a fresh effort, for if the attack was to be successful 
there was not much time before darkness set in. He informed 
his brigadiers that they must call on their men for a fresh 
effort ; a general advance must be made and the enemy’s 


* The commanding officer of one of the Indian battalions describes the 
exhaustion of his men at this stage : “ A peculiar manifestation revealed 
itself during the long period the firing line was held u]) ; officers and men 
who had never been under fire previously were overcome by sleep for periods 
of ten to fifteen minutes. The general condition was that of alternate men 
sleeping, while their next dooir neighbours fired with slow deliberate aim : 
there was a complete absence of rapid fire.” 
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position taken ; and the whole of the ssrtiUeij must work in 
the closest possible support. The troops responded gallantly. 
The 76th Field Battery pushed on and came into action close 
to the Watch Tower, and General Delamain sent in aU his 
reserves except a half company of the 119th. In this way a 
little ground was gained. On the, right, the commander of 
the 63rd Field Battery sent a liaison officer right into the 
firing line of the Norfolks, and was thus able to render this 
battalion more effective assistance. By 4 p.m., however, 
decisive progress was still lacking, and General Melliss, as a 
precautionary measure, issued orders for the 48th Pioneers 
to move out to South mound with all available transport 
carts for the carriage of the wounded and to cover a retirement, 
if it became necessary.-'*' 

As a matter of fact, how^ever, the tide was just about to 
turn in favour of the British. About 4 p.m.f the Turkish 
guns ceased to fire and it soon seemed as if the Turkish resist- 
ance was beginning to weaken. The British line had by this 
time got within about two hundred yards of the Turkish front 
line, and part of the firing line, realising the situation, 
dashed forward with the utmost gallantry at the Turkish 
trenches about 4. 15 p.m. | The remainder at once followed their 
example and the front trenches opposite the whole line were 
won. All along this first line a considerable number of 
prisoners — all Turks — were captured and the enemy had 
entirely abandoned it by 5 p.m. 

There still remained the second line of enemy trenches. The 
British were preparing to attack these, when their Turk and 
Arab ganisons put up the white flag. Following this incident 
almost immediately, a mass of fugitives were seen to leave 
Barjisiya wood, and the Turks and Arabs from the second 
line at once followed in a disordered mass. These offered a 
fine target to the British artillery, of which, however, they 
were unable to take full advantage owing to shortage of 
ammunition. 

Pursuit by the British infantry would have been difficult 
in the extreme, for the strain of the attack and the great heat, 
coming at the end of their three days’ fighting, had thoroughly 

* A warning order that they might be required had been sent about half 
an hour earlier. 

t The accuracy of this timing and of that of the subsequent successful 
assault is doubtful. 

t Both brigades claim that they were the first into the Turkish trenches, 
but they were so far apart and so widely extended that senior ofi&cers on the 
spot regard it as impossible to prove which brigade was actually the first to 
move and to reach the trenches. 
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exhausted them and they had used up nearly all their ammuni- 
tion ; and the cavalry were not in a position to follow up 
the lieciiig enemy. General Melliss had issued instructions to 
his brigadiers that unless the Turkish position could be carried 
by 5.30 p.m. he would have to fall back, for he had no 
intejrtion of risking a retirement after dark with the heavy 
masses of Arabs, whose movements were still obscured by the 
mirage, threatening his flanks. To cover this retirement, 
the cavalry brigade were to take up positions on both flanks 
of the infantry, and when the flight of Turks and Arabs 
commenced from Baijisiya wood about half the cavalry were 
alreadj^ moving across to the British left and the remainder 
had just broken off their fire action on the right. 

When the Turkish advanced trenches had been taken, 
General Melliss did not realise that the battle was really won 
and that the Turks were on the point of flight. He anticipated 
that they would hold their main entrenched position close 
to Barjisiya wood, against which — ^in view of tlie exhaustion 
of his own troops and the lateness of the hour — it was out of 
the question to launch a fresh attack. 

Althougli the opportunity of inflicting heavier casualties 
was thus lost by the British, it is questionable whether they 
could have done the fleeing Turks more damage than did the 
Arabs. For no sooner was the issue no longer in doubt than 
these treacherous people turned on their erstwhile allies and 
harassed their retreat in the most merciless manner. 

General Melliss considered it essential to withdraw his 
troops to Shaiba for the night. Their retirement commenced 
at 6 p.m. and was entirely unmolested, and by 8.30 p.ra. 
the troops with all their wounded were back in camp. The 
total British casualties* for the day amounted to 1,062, of 
whom 161 were killed. On the morning of the 14th, the 
strength of the British force engaged that day amounted to 
733 sabres and 4,595 rifles. The cavalry casualties had been 
comparatively slight, totalling 22 ; but the infantry had 
lost about 20 per cent, of their numbers, the heaviest casualties 
being in the 120th, who had lost 29 per cent., in the 24th 
who had lost 27 per cent., and in the Dorsets who had lost 
23 per cent. 

The conduct of British and Indian troops had been ex- 
cellent ; and, among the many acts of gallantry performed, 

* Killed; 11 British officers and 53 British other ranks; 6 Indian officers 
and 91 Indian other ranks. Wounded ; 42 British ofiicens and 220 British 
other ranks ; 17 Indian officers, 620 Indian other ranks and 2 followers. 
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General Delamain selected the conduct* of tlie Indian mule- 
drivers, who took ammunition to the firing hne of the Dorsets and 
24th Punjabis, as worthy of special commendation. He cited an 
instance of a mule-driver, wounded himself, holding on to his. 
struggling and wounded mules under very heavy rifle fire, as one 
of the most courageous acts that had come under his notice. 

Although the first estimate of the enemy[s casualties was 
considerably lower, it was later calculated that in the three 
days’ fighting the hostile losses in killed and wounded totalled 
some six thousand,* including two thousand Arab tribesmen. 
In addition, the British had taken prisoner 18 officers and 
724 other ranks. The enemy strength at the commencement 
of the fighting had been estimatedf- at one regular cavalry 


* Information from Turkish sources places the effective strength of the 
Turkish regular troops at under 7,000 and their casualties at under 3,000,. 
excluding Arab tribesmen. 

t The Turkish “ Order of Battle ” was : — 


As given in General Melliss' report. 


31st Cavalry Regiment. 

f Seven batteries of field 
artillery (35th and 
37th Regiments) 
each armed with four 
32 8-7 c.m. guns, 

guns [ Two mountain guns, 
38th Regiment, 
j Two heavy guns (12-5 
c.m.). 

Engineer Company (from Aleppo). 

I Two battalions, 103rd 
Infantry Regiment. 
Two battalions, 104th 
Infantry Regiment. 
Two battalions, 105th 
Infantry Regiment. 

( Two battalions. Fire Bri- 
gade Regiment. 

One battalion, Osmanjik 
Volunteers. 

One battalion, Baghdad 
gendarmerie . 

Two battalions, remnants 
of original 38th 
Division. 

{Note . — 'Each infantry battalion 
had been made up to 1,000 strong 
by the addition of Kurdish 
irregulars.) 

Two Red Crescent companies. 

3,000 Arabs under Sayad Yezdi, 
9,000 under Ajaimi, 2,000 in boats. 


As derived from Turkish sources. 

Headquarters of the Right Wing 
command. 

Headquarters, 35th Division. 

Three cavalry squadrons. 

35th Division artillery"] 
regiment of two bat- 
teries field artillery, 
each of six guns. 

Murattab field battery of 
five guns. 

Two mountain guns. 

Two howitzers (10 -5 
c.m.). 

Engineer Company (35th Division) 

Two battalions, 104th 
Regiment. 

Two battalions, 105th 
Regiment 


21 

guns. 


35th 

Division .. 


Two battalions. Fire Brigade Regi- 
ment. 

One Murattab battalion (amalga- 
mation of Osmanjik battalion 
and l/26th Regiment). 

Two Arab battalions, Murattab' 
Iraq Regiment. 


{Note. — Ali Bey, the commander 
of the Fire Brigade Regiment, was 
in executive command of the whole 
force under the direction of Sulaiman 
Askari.) 

Field Hospital. 

Over 18,000 Arab tribesmen,, 
including 3,700 horsemen, under^ 
Ajaimi* and other leaders. 
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regiment, 12,000 regtdar Tiirco-Arab infantry and 32 guns, 
assisted by 11,000 Arab Tribesnien, of whom 2,000 were in 
country boats in the adjacent waters. General Melliss calcu- 
lated the hostile strength engaged on the 14th as 15,000 in all, 
including six regular battalions and six guns. The Turks 
had fought excellently ; it was they alone who had lield the 
line of trenches .so gallantly on the 14th. The x\rabs had 
given on the whole but feeble assistance. 

It seems clear from accounts of the fight derived from Turkish 
soldiers that the Turks had formed no definite plan of action 
for the 14th.* The trenches they dug were shallow and 
hurriedly constructed, and many of their orders appear to have 
been marked by indecision. This no doubt is largely accounted 
for by the failure of the Arabs to co-operate. Early in the 
afternoon, Horse Artillery officers with the cavalry brigade 
saw an enemy column of troops and transport, stretching as 
far as the eye could see, retiring to the north-west from 
Barjisiya wood, but unfortunately this information did not 
reach General Melliss. 

Whatever may have been the Turkish intentions they 
have every reason to be proud of the fight in wliich, in spite 
of their inferior artillery and the failure of their Arab allies, 
they nearly succeeded in beating off the British attack. 
General Melliss described it as a “ Soldiers’ Battle,” which 
we may interpret by saying that superiority in manoeuvre 
had little to do with gaining the victory, which was almost 
entirely attributable to the splendid fighting of the British 
and Indian regimental officers and men. 

The siting of the Turkish trenches, facilitating concealment 
from hostile gunfire and offering an excellent field of rifle fire, 
had the disadvantage of making reinforcement very difficult 
and of rendering very costly in lives any withdrawal or retire- 
ment. 

The Turks retreated to the north-west in wild confusion, 
harassed and robbed by the Arabs, aiul scarcely halted till 
they reached Khamisiya, about ninety miles distant from 
Shaiba, Their commander, .Sulaiman Askari, insisted, it was 
said, on liaving the bed from which he could not move kept in 
Barjisiya wood throughout the fighting. After the day was 
lost, he assembled his officers and, denouncing the faithlessness 

* There is nothing whatever in our own records, nor in the 'I'virkish accounts 
of the battle, to .suggest that there is any truUi in a siateiuent, sometimes 
published, that the final flight of the Turks was induced by the sight, on 
the sky-line, of what they took for fresh reinforcements, but which was in 
reality the line of transport carts escorted by the 4Sth Pioneers. 
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of the Arabs, shot himself rather than lave to see the ruin of 
his project. 

The decisive nature of the British victory was not at first 
fully realised. On the 15th, the cavalry brigade moved out 
to reconnoitre, and that night General Melliss reported that 
Old Basra, Zubair and Barjisiya were clear of the enemy, who 
had ail retreated to Nukhaila and beyond it t^ the north-west. 

General Nixon had been unable to despatch any reinforce- 
ments to Shaiba from Basra till the 14th. That morning a 
special convoy guard, organised with mountain guns on rafts, 
reached Shaiba without meeting serious opposition, carrying 
the remainder of the 24th Punjabis and ammunition. The 
boats returned to Basra that evening carrying wounded and 
Turkish prisoners. 

The Euphrates Blockade flotilla had been too. far off the 
scene of the fighting to afford any assistance on the 14th, 
but next morning they proceeded towards Nukhaila. Here 
finding many of the enemy escaping in boats, they pursued 
as far as Ratawi, destroying eight and capturing four large 
mahailas. On the 16th, a heavy gale prevented further 
pursuit, but next day, reinforced by two naval 4*7-incli 
guns* mounted in horse-boats, the flotilla pushed on to Ghabish- 
iya, which was found to be deserted, and scattered enemy 
groups were observed retiring across the desert but offered 
no target. The flotilla, however, picked up much abandoned 
ammunition and stores. 

At Qurna the Turks had carried out an ineffective bom- 
bardment of the British position from the 11th to the 13th, 
and on the 12th, a Turkish floating mine damaged seriously 
the British bridge of boats. But the results were entirely 
negligible, owing largely to the material assistance rendered 
by the Espiegle, Odin, Miner and Lewis Felly. 

Similarly, at Ahwaz there had been only a show of enemy 
activity. On the 11th, the Comet was hit and slightly damaged 
by several shells fired by an enemy gun near the banks of the 
Karun. On the 12th, the Turks shelled the British camp 
near Ahwaz and bodies of hostile cavalry and infantry were 
seen to the south and west of it, but the attack did not 
materialise and next day all was quiet. 

In order to concentrate a striking force at Basra, General 
Nixon arranged, on the 17th, to withdraw a great part of the 
troops from Shaiba. The cavalry brigade less the 38rd Cavalry, 

* Four of these guns had recently arrived from England ; also four horse- 
boats from Suez in which to mount them. 
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the 18th Infantry Brigade and the 48th Pioneers were, however, 
to remain in a camp near Zubair, under the command of 
General Fry. On the same date, General Nixon asked India to 
expedite the despatch to Mesopotamia of the seven light draught 
steamers which had been procured at the request of General 
Barrett, as he pointed out that the presence of ample light 
draught river craft was essential for operations in the direc- 
tion of Nasiriya’'. He also reported that he had sent orders 
to the Euphrates flotilla to blockade the main channel of the 
Euphrates at Suq ash Shuyukh ; to operate against the Turkish 
columns there and at Khamisiya ; and to report as to the 
feasibility of further operations. With these objects, this 
force was being reinforced from Qurna by one company each 
from the Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry 
and the 103rd Mahrattas. On the 18th, the British cavalry, 
reconnoitring to Nukhaila, got into touch with the Blockade 
force and found that the enemy were reported to be between 
Khamisiya and Nasiriya, where it was said that they were 
being harassed and attacked by Arabs. The inland route 
taken by the Turks rendered them immune from attack by 
the Blockade force, which, was now ordered to reconnoitre 
the water approaches of the Hammar lake and to Suq ash 
Shuyukh. 

The Mesopotamia Commission Report says : ” Tlie occupa- 
tion of Qurna .... and the victory at Barjisiya .... 
had realised the plan of tlie British Government in sending 
the expedition, save that something still remained to be done 
to complete the protection of the supply of oil." In view, 
however, of the clecided opinion expressed l>y Lord Hardinge 
and others on the spot, and acquiesced in by the India Ofhce, 
that Basra could not be considered as secure without the 
occupation of Nasiriya and Amara, this statement appears 
open to question. 

The battle of Shaiba had several decisive results. It cleared 
the western approaches to Basra of a dangerous menace ; 
it restored the power of initiative to the British ; and it 
dissipated for the time being any chance, of effective action 
by the Turks. Moreover, it gave General Nixon time and 
opportunity to consider the situation and to decide on the 
action he would take. 

There were several alternatives before him. He could 
push on tov/ards Nasiriya and, taking advantage of the Turks’ 
disorganisation and the enmity now being displayed towards 
them by the Arabs, might even be able to occupy Nasiriya, 
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one of his main objectives. It appears that General Nixon 
would have liked to follow this plan. But he lacked the 
necessary transport to move a sufficient force either across 
the desert or by water. Moreover, he had very little definite 
information regarding the country and the difficult water 
routes of this area ; and it would, take some little time to 
obtain what was necessary in this respect. * 

An advance might be made up the Tigris’ towards Amara 
from Qurna. Such an operation, besides threatening the line 
of retreat of the Turkish forces near Ahwaz, would probably 
make the Turks apprehensive of a movement on Baghdad. 
It would also probably have a settling effect on the Arab 
tribes near the Tigris and, if it '• caused the Turks to 
evacuate Arabistan, should react favourably on the Arab 
situation there. But here again the lack of river transport 
rendered such an operation out of the question for the time 
being. 

Another alternative was to concentrate a British force 
at Ahwaz to operate against the Turks and Arabs in Arabistan. 
Such operations, if successful, would free General Nixon’s 
eastern flank, would secure the position of the Shaikh of 
Mohammerah, and would restore the supply of oil, which had 
been interrupted. The chief difficulties to be encountered in 
this area, without considering the lack of land and river trans- 
port, were likely to lie in the desert nature of the country and 
in the daily increasing heat. The reports General Nixon 
received at this time of the local situation round Ahwaz 
conveyed to him the impression that immediate action there 
was very desirable, owing to the threatening attitude of the 
Turco-Arab forces, who were said to be in considerable strength, 
and also owing to the difficulty of obtaining supplies. 

General Nixon decided to commence with operations in the 
Ahwaz direction. Here, the Bawi tribesmen — ^whose attitude had 
been rather uncertain — -were said to have joined hands east of 
Ahwaz with the Cha’ab Arabs on the 15th April ; the same day 
the Mohammerah levies, supported by the British armed launch 
Shaitan, successfully engaged a Bawi gathering on the east 
bank of the Karun below Ahwaz ; while early that morning the 
Turks shelled the British camp and made a half-hearted 
demonstration against it. On the night of the 18th-19th, there 
was some sniping into the British camp, and General Davison, 
commanding at Ahwaz, reported that the Turco-Afhb force was 
still at Ghadir and a Cha’ab-Bawi concentration about twelve 
miles to the east of Ahwaz. 
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On the 21st, ^eneml Nixon reported to India that he had 
begun to transfer troops to the left bank of the Shaft al Arab 
near Basra with the object of concentrating in the direction 
of Ahwaz. He was probably strengthened in his decision to 
undertake the offensive in Arabistan by a telegram of the 19th 
from the Secretary of St|ite to the Viceroy. This telegram 
was repeated from India on the 21st to General Nixon, who was 
directed to use "his discretion in the matter. Lord Crewe’s 
telegram ran as follows : — 

" . , . . Admiralty most anxious for early repair 
pipe-line as oil question becoming serious. Recent victory 
having averted danger from west, Government would 
welcome immediate “move against enemy on Karun side 
if supply and transport render operation feasible. Moral 
effect of Shaiba followed up by successful attack from 
Ahwaz would probably terminate Arab disaffection and 
ensure future security of pipe-line. Early expulsion of 
Turks from Persian Arabistan very desirable. Such 
service to Persian Government may enable us to negotiate 
for summer quarters in Bakhtiari Hills.* I assume 
Nixon can concentrate ten thousand men near Ahwaz 
by end April for these operations.” 

On the 19th, General Nixon had wired to India asking for 
the reinforcement of his command by another cavalry brigade 
and a battalion of pioneers, saying that the cavalry then in 
Mesopotamia could not meet the demands tliat would shortly 
be made on that arm, and that more pioneers were required 
in view of the heavy labour that would be caused by obstruc- 
tions in tlie rivers and by other works. On the 22nd, India 
replied that tliey could spare no more cavalry or pioneers. 
Their decision, which was approved by Lord Crewe, was 
inliiienccd by their own anxieties regarding the internal 
situation in India and on the North-West Frontier. There was 
trouble with the Mohmands, and a great part of the Peshawar 
Division had been engaged in a light with about four thousand 
Mohmands on the 18th. 

Preparations continued for the operations in Arabistan, 
where, on the 23rd, Brigadier-General Ixan (commanding 12th 
Infantry Brigade) took over command of Ahwaz from Major- 
General Davison, who had been appointed Inspector-General 
of Communications. 


* This suggestion emanating from the India Office did not commend itself 
to General Nixon, who did not understand it and considered that it conflicted 
with the spirit of the instructions he had received in Xudia. 
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In the meanwhile, the Euphrates flotilla were reconnoitring 
the waterways westward of the Hammar lake, and before 
the end of the month ascertained that none of those leading 
to Suq ash Shuyukh were navigable by British river steamers. 
This debarred an advance on Nasiriya by water for the time 
being. 

The position at Qurna was 'unaltered, and when Maior- 
General To'wnshend arrived at Basra on the 22nd to take over 
command of the 6th Di'vision he was at once sent to report 
upon the situation at Qurna and the possibility of taking 
the offensive up the Tigris. Imbued 'with the necessity for 
striking before the Turks could reorganise, and undeterred 
by the physical difficulties before him. General Nixon was 
preparing with energy to carry out his instructions. 

At the end of April, General Nixon calculated that the 
Turco-x\rab forces in Mesopotamia were still disposed in three 
groups. There were six to seven thousand regular Turco- 
Kurdish troops with twenty guns between Nasiriya and 
Khaniisiya, but still much disorganised. North of Qurna on 
the Tigris, there were four battalions with eight guns and two 
to three thousand Arabs. The Mannariss was on the Tigris 
in this neighbourhood ; some thirty to sixty Germans were 
said to be with the Turkish forces here ; and there was possibly 
a Turkish battalion at Amara. In Arabistan, at Ilia,* there 
were two cavalry regiments, eight infantry battalions and seven 
guns, with three to five thousand Arabs. 

On the 25th April, the British force was disposed as below : — 



See Map 4. 


CHAPTER X. 

OPERATIONS IN ARABISTAN AND THE CAPTURE OF AMARA. 

A S indicated in the previous chapter, General Nixon 
had decided to undertake operations in Persian 
Arabistan, and he entrusted their conduct to General 
Gorringe, the commander of the 12th Division. The primary 
object of these operations was the early expulsion of the 
Turks from Arabistan. Having accomplished this, General 
Gorringe was to take such military measures as might be 
necessary to allow of the oil pipe-line being rep)aired. 

Neither the Turco-Arab force at Ghadir — consisting of 
some eight regular infantry battalions with eight guns and 
about seven thousand tribesmen — nor the tliree thousand 
Cha’ab and Bawi Arabs gathered to the eastward of Ahwaz 
had made any serious attempt to attack the British camp 
near Ahwaz.-'' The British force here comprised two troops 
33rd Cavalry, the 82nd Field Battery, the 12th Infantry 
Brigade (2nd Queen’s Own Royal West Kent Regiment, 4th 
Rajputs, 44 til Merwara Infantry, 90tli Punjabis) and the 
67th Punjabis (33rd Infantry Brigade), the whole being under 
the command of Brigadier-General Lean, the commander of 
the 12th Infantry Brigade. 

As has been already mentioned, the Government of India 
had been unable to complete the force in Mesopotamia up to 
the full authorised complement of two divisions. The main 
deficiencies were in field artillery, pioneers, field ambulances, 
signalling units, and transport. To meet local recj[uirements, 
therefore, certain temporary or improvised units had to be 
organised. The available field artillery and pioneers were 
attached to either of the divisions as the operations required ; 
combined field ambulances were organised to include sections 
for British and Indian troops; and a divisional signal unit 
for the 12th Division was formed by transfers of personnel 
and equipment from regimental units. 

The coluuin to move from Basra, which (in addition to 
the force mentioned above at Ahwaz) was to come under 


See Map 4. 
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General Gorringe’s orders for operation^ in ' Arabistan, was 
composed of two cavalry regiments, a horse artillery battery, 
two field artillery batteries (eleven guns), a Maxim battery 
(organised locally with six Maxim machine guns), a sapper 
and miner company, and six infantry battalions, together 
with the necessary administrative and transport units. The 
transport itself consisted of about 2,000 mules ^nd 400 ponies. 
The whole force was organised as the 6th Cl,valry Brigade, 
the 12th and 30th Infantry Brigades and Divisional Troops. As 
the 33rd Infantry Brigade had been broken up temporarily, two 
of its battalions were included among the Divisional Troops.* 

The force from Basra effected its concentration on the Karun 
river partly by land and partly by river. Troops and transport 
began to cross to the left bank of the Shaft al Arab opposite 
Basra on the '21st April, whence they marched some thirty 
miles to the right bank of the Karun river. Here, at a point 
about fourteen miles above Mohammerah, they were joined 
by General Gorringe and his staff with a part of the troops 
that were to come from Basra by river. The combined force 
then marched up the right bank of the Karun to Saba, a 
distance of about twenty-five miles, where they were joined 
by the remainder of the troops coming by river from Basra. 
The whole movement had been considerably delayed by heavy 
rains. 

On the 24th, General Gorringe received information that 
there was no lack of supplies at Ahwaz and that there were 
no signs of the enemy on the Karun, south of Ahwaz ; though 
the Turco-Arab force was still between the Karun and the 
Karkha rivers. On the 27th, General Lean came from Ahwaz 
to see General Gorringe, who then learnt that the enemy had 
left Ghadir for Ilia, but were believed to be still on the left, 
or near, bank of the Karkha river. As this river was reported 
to be in flood, every effort was now made to expedite the British 
advance in order to bring the enemy to action before they could 
cross it. General Lean at once returned to Ahwaz accompanied 
by the Divisional Engineer Commander to hasten on the 
arrangements for transporting overland from Ahwaz an 
improvised bridging train which General Gorringe had brought 
from Basra ; and the column continued its advance up the 
Karun to Braika. The Arabs were no.w also adopting a differ- 
ent attitude ; the Bawi were offering to guarantee the safety 
of the caravan routes through their country ; and the Bani 
Turuf wished to negotiate. \ 

* The full order of battle of this force is given in Appendix v . 
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On the 29th, 'a cavalry reconnaissance was sent out from ’ 
Braika to . ascertain wEether, as reported by the Arabs, there 
was a sufficient water supply in the old bed of the Karkha 
river. Major Anderson, 33rd Cavalry, was in command 
and Iiad under him one squadron of his own regiment and 
one of the 7tli Lancers. Reaching the old Karkha river-bed 
near Ali Ibn Husain, hd’ encountered a body of Arabs, who 
professed to be^entirely friendly and showed him where water 
was obtainable. Taking military precautions, the horses 
were watered by detachments ; but by the time they had 
finished, the number of Arabs had increased and began to 
close in towards the British in an ominous manner. There- 
upon Major Anderson ^called up the Arab Shaikh, while he 
gave orders that the main body should mount and retire. 
Major Anderson himself remained behind to speak to the 
Shaikh, who displayed some excitement and exclaimed : 

The troops must go." On this, Majoi Anderson sent two 
British officers to withdraw the flank patrols and to call back 
the advanced guard respectively ; and lie stall a third British 
officer, who was with him, to join the mam body. 

Almost immediately, however, the Aiabs on tlie flanks — 
who were about fifteen hundred strong — opened fire and began 
closing in on the retiring main body. They also attacked the 
advanced guard and the flanking patrols as they withdrew ; 
and both the British officers who had been sent to oixler this 
withdrawal and Major Anderson himself were killed before 
they could rejoin the main body, thus falling victims to Arab 
treachery. The Britisli force succeeded, however, in getting 
clear, and— keeping the Arabs at bay — carried out a steady 
retirement, in which they suffered twelve casualties in addition 
to the three British officers. They had, however, achieved 
their purpose ; for they could report that the ground between 
Braika and the old bed of the Karkha offered no obstacle to 
the movement of guns and wheeled transport and that the 
water supply was probably sufficient. 

On the 1st May, General Melliss, the commander of the 
30th Infantry Brigade, took out from Braika another 
reconnoitring force — composed of the 6th Cavalry Brigade, 
the 63rd Field Battery, the 30th Infantry Brigade and a 
company of the 48th Pioneers — to select a suitable position 
for an advanced depot on the old Karkha river. Owing to 

* The rrifps of Arabistan were inaccurate and. misleading, and before all 
■'he operations there, at this period, preliminary ground reconnaissance •was 
a 'necessity. 
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the desert nature of the country, any_ force* operating away 
from the Karun river had to carry wnth it all the fuel and fodder 
it required, besides other supplies ; and General Gorringe's 
transport could only carry sufficient for two days. To give 
hitn the necessary freedom of manoeuvre to cope with the 
opposition that might be expected, General Gorringe was, 
therefore, obliged to adopt the system of sending a portion 
of his force ahead to form an advanced depSt ; which depot 
he had to fill up with sufficient supplies for any projected 
operations before he could bring up to it the remainder of his 
force. General Melliss having reported that he had found a 
suitable position with an ample water supply near Ali Ibn 
Husain, General Gorringe decided to, form his first advanced 
depot there. 

In spite of adverse weather — a strong dust-storpi blew all 
day on the 2nd, causing great discomfort to the men, and heavy 
rain at other times impeded the transport — ^supplies for ten 
days were collected at Ali Ibn Husain by the evening of the 
3rd May. Next day the whole force was concentrated there, 
except the 4th Rajputs, left to garrison the camp near Ahwaz 
and the bridging train, which, in spite of strenuous exertions 
on the part of the engineers, did not arrive from Ahwaz till 
the night of the 5th-6th. In the meantime, reconnaissance 
had shown that the Turkish force about Ilia had all crossed 
over to the right bank of the Karkha, which was reported 
to be in flood and at least two hundred yards wide. 

General Gorringe decided to push on to Ilia in the hope of 
bringing the Turks to action and thus assisting the operations 
projected by General Nixon from Qurna. The cavalry were 
therefore despatched to Ilia to reconnoitre and discover a 
place for crossing the Karkha. This was found near Ilia, 
and although the actual width to be spanned there was two 
hundred and fifty yards, it was decided on as the best place 
to cross both from a tactical and a technical point of view. 
An advance was therefore made on Ilia during the night 
6th-7th by the cavalry, the field artillery and the 30th Infantry 
Brigade ; and by 6 a.m. on the 7th a sufficient number of 
the canvas boats* with the bridging train had been assembled 
to commence a flying bridge. Although the crossing was 
unopposed, the construction of a bridge proved very difficult. 
The river, two hundred and fifty yards wide, with steep clay 
banks, was in full flood wdth a strong current. A gale of wind 
was blowing and the material for the fl.ying bridge-^^-designed 

* These boats were improvised of planks enclosed in service tarpaulins. 
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for a maximum width of one hundred and fifty yards — had tq 
be adapted to cover the increased span. While the bridge 
was in course of construction, troops were ferric'd across the 
river in canvas boats and in a motor-boa( wiiich had been 
brought from Ahwax. But it was a tedious and difficult 
■operation ; and by dusk onjy thnic-quarters of tiu; 76th Punjabis 
and half tlie 2Rth. Gurkiias had been g('>t across, and had 
entrenched thcrnsclvcs on the further, or right bank.* **" 

During the day, the Cavalry Brigade had made a demonstra- 
tion downstream to divert attention from the crossing. They 
oncountered some hostile Arabs who dispersed on being shelled, 
and about five miles to the northward— in the low hills and 
broken ground — enemy ^patrols could be seen observing the 
British movements. 

On the morning of the 8th, the rest of General Gorringe’s 
force reached Ilia, but the flying bridge was not in working- 
order till late on the 9th. Even then the crossing remained 
difficult, as the canvas boats of wiiich this 1 nidge was mainly 
composed afforded a. somewhat unstable structure. The 
heavy gale which prevailed also hindered the crossing and the 
swimming across of the horses and mules ;•]' and it was not 
fill the loth tliat tlie Cavalry Brigade, flic 3()th Infantry 
Brigade and the 82nd Field Battery managed to get across. 
Supplies for ten days had now reached Ilia and the 44th 
Merwara Infantry were sent back to Ghaclir to form a post 
there on the line of communication with Aliwaz. 

In the meantime the Turks were reported to liave retired 
beyond Khafajiya ; and on the afternoon of tlie I3th, part 
of the British force commenced an advance in pursuit to the 
north-west. They moved in two columns with the intention 
of ascertaining whether the Turks were at PUsaitin and also 
of punishing, at Khafajiya, the Baiii Tnriif Arabs, who had 
mutilated our wounded in the action of the 3r(l March. 

The first column, under the personal command of General 
Gorringe, moved along the northern, or right, bank of the 
■Karkha. It consisted of the 6th Cavalry Brigade, | the Maxim 
Battery, the 30fch Infantry Brigade (less l/4th Hampshire and 
24th Punjabis), and the 82nd Field Battery. 


* The Karkha river (as shown in Map 4) Hows southward and then 
Westward, finally wasting itself into manshes. 

t General Gprringe brought specially to notice the excellent work of men of 
the 66th and‘'76th Punjabis in manning the boats and in heljung to swim the 
aninxals across. 

'.f Only one section of the R.H.A. Battery accompanied i lie brigade. 
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The second column, under General .Lean, comprised the 
West Kents, the 67th Punjabis, half the 12th Sapper and Miner 
Company with canvas boats and bridging material, and a 
company of the 48th Pioneers. This column moved along 
the left bank of the Karkha. 

The remainder of the troops remained at Ilia to protect, the 
crossing and to assist in bringing up more supplies. A second 
flying bridge was erected here by them and ifiore canvas boats 
were put together. 

Before daylight on the 14th, the infantry and field battery 
of General Gorringe’s column under General Melliss occupied 
a concealed position in the hills east of Khafajiya, while 
General Gorringe with the Cavalry, Brigade and the Maxim 
Battery reconnoitred as far as Bisaitin, Here no signs of the 
enemy were found and it was subsequently ascertained that 
they had retired from there towards Amara one or two days 
earlier. 

General Lean’s column, which had in the meanwhile been 
advancing in readiness to co-operate if necessary with tfie 
cavalry retirement, was now ordered to move on Khafajiya, 
as the cavalry were experiencing no opposition. At 4 p,m., 
General Gorringe instructed General Melliss to move down 
to the Karkha and try to seize some boats for operations 
next day against Khafajiya in co-operation with General 
Lean. But General Melliss had already commenced an advance 
towards Khafajiya in response to a request from General Lean 
for artillery support in case of opposition. The advance of 
General Melliss’ force was strongly opposed by the Arabs ; 
but, well supported by the fire of the 82nd Field Battery, 
his two battalions (76th Punjabis and 2/7th Gurkhas) 
pushed their way through the intervening marsh to the right 
bank of the river opposite the Shaikh’s fort at Khafajiya. 
This place, which was held by the Arabs, consisted of a 
collection of straggling villages composed of mud houses 
and stretched for about four miles along the left bank of 
the Karkha. By 5 p.m., the cavalry had returned, and 
although many of the men were suffering from the effects of 
the intense heat, the horse artillery and maxim batteries came 
into action to support General Melliss’ advance. 

The progress of General Lean’s column had, however, been 
very slow on account of the physical difficulties it had encoun- 
tered. The great heat had affected the troops Considerably, 
and the ground to be traversed Vv^-as intersected by numerous 
creeks and marshes. Many men fell out affected b}? the iieat 
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and these had to be 'placed on the bridging rafts and boats, 
which were being towed downstream. 

The Arabs opposing General Melliss suffered considerable 
losses ; an attempt by them to work round the British right 
flank had been easily frustrated by the horse artillery guns ; 
and many of the Arab houses had been set on fire by the 
British shells. But the day was waning and General Gorringe 
ordered the trodps to withdraw northward to their bivouac. 
This withdrawal— which was almost unmolested — was covered 
by the 66th Punjabis, who had been sent for from Ilia by 
General Melliss when he started his advance. General Lean’s 
column bivouacked in the evening about five miles short of 
Khafajiya. 

On the 15th, General Gorringe sent back the horse artillery 
and the 33rd Cavalry to Ilia, as he w'as finding it difficult to 
get up sufficient supplies and also the ground was unsuit- 
able for mounted operations. At 8 a.m., General Melliss was 
instructed to resume operations against Khafajiya. General 
Lean’s column was now in sight, but its advance was being 
much dela 5 Aed hy having to cross various canals ; and General 
Melliss’ infantry moved forward to the river-bank under 
cover of its own field artillery Are. A crossing of the river was 
now effected by a party of volunteers from the 76th Punjabis 
of his force. These, led with great gallantry by Subadar- 
Major Ajab Khan, swam across and captured a boat on the 
opposite bank, the operation being covered by the fire of the 
82nd Field Battery and of the remainder of the infantry. 
This boat was now used to ferry other men over, carrying 
about twenty at a time. There were about a thousand Arabs 
opposing the crossing and a similar number were seen to be 
retiring before General Lean’s column. But the accurate 
artillery and rifle covering fire of the British drove the enemy 
back from the vicinity of the river and set on fire several 
huts near the bank ; and a company of the 76th Punjabis, 
under Major C. L. Perrin, successfully made good their footing 
on the further bank. Owing to the excellence of the covering 
fire they had sustained but few casualties. 

The enemy could now be seen retiring everywhere and only 
a few remained firing from various houses. In one of the 
largest of these, whose walls were double and could therefore 
withstand artillery fiire, there were about fifty Arabs who 
asked for aif officer to come forward and accept their surrender, 
only, however, to shoot at him and at the political officer 
whbn they advanced for this purpose. But they soon paid for 
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their treachery. It was decided to set fife to* the roof to save 
undue loss of life ; and after this had been, done, the enclo- 
sure was assaulted and captured by the 76th company, who 
killed thirty-three Arabs in the operation and took prisoner 
eleven more. After this, opposition gradually slackened 
and, as the day had been very hot and trying for the troops. 
General Gorringe broke off operations at 4 By this 

time, another company of the 76th Punjabis '’had been ferried 
across and joined the first company whose action had been so 
admirable. This half battalion then bivouacked for the night 
on the left bank of the river. 

Meanwhile the advance of General Lean's column had con- 
tinued to be very slow. Although, the Arabs offered the 
column a certain amount of opposition, the delay was mainly 
due to the various water-ways that had to be bridged. By 
nightfall the column was still short of Khafajiya and their 
rear-guard did not get into bivouac till 11 p.m. The total 
British casualties during the day, from enemy action, only 
amounted to fifteen, of whom thirteen were among the 76th 
Punjabis. 

At 8 a.m. on the 16th, General Lean’s column joined hands 
with the 76th Punjabis ; and punitive measures against the 
Arabs in Khafajiya were continued. Their casualties are 
unknown, but a hundred dead bodies were counted. Large 
quantities of their grain were destroyed and about a thousand 
sheep and cattle were captured. They thus learnt their 
mistake in relying on the Turks to protect them and received 
a salutary lesson for their inhumanity and treachery in action. 

General Gorringe had now effected his task of driving the 
Turks out of Arabistan and thus enabled General Nixon to 
reduce the British forces there ; orders being sent for the 
withdrawal to Basra of the 63rd Field Battery and of the 30th 
Infantry Brigade. General Gorringe was, however, instructed 
to carry out demonstrations towards Amara until the 26th, 
in order to prevent the Turks withdrawing troops from Amara 
to reinforce their detachment in front of Ourna. Leaving 
General Lean for this purpose in camp near Khafajiya with 
the 7th Lancers, 82nd Field Battery, the West Kents and the 
67th Punjabis, General Gorringe himself moved back with 
the rest of the force to Ilia. 

On receiving instructions from General Nixon that the 
demonstrations towards Amara were to be continued until 
the 29th, General Gorringe decided to reconnoitre personally as 
far as Umm Cliir. Taking with him two horse artillery g?jns. 
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the 33rd Cavalry, the Maxim Battery and the 90th Punjabis, 
General Gorringe moved to Khafajiya on the 26th. From there 
he moved out with his whole force (except the 90th Punjabis) 
on the night of the 27th~28th as far as Bisaitin, while he 
pushed the cavalry on to Umm Chir, but without finding 
any signs of the enemy. He ascertained, however, that 
the Turkish force which" had retired to Amara had moved 
with their guns^along a direct route, which he had hitherto 
been led to believe was impassable for a force of all three arms. 
This being so, there was no reason why the British should not 
also send a force by this route, if it became necessary. His 
force now remained at Bisaitin for some days. 

By this time the extreme heat and the trjdng conditions 
of this desert area had had a considerably adverse effect on 
the health of the British troops. Exposure to the sun, lack 
of fresh vegetables and the indifferent nature of the drinking 
water had caused much sickness, and many of the force were 
suffering from diarrhoea or dysentery. This applied specially 
to the cavalry, wdio had become practically incapable of any 
severe or long-continued work ; for most of the officers and 
men; — though not actually on the sick list — w^ere in bad health 
and thoroughly run dowp. The 7th Lancers and 33rd Cavalry, 
though nominally each comprising three squadrons, could on 
the night of the 27th-28th only turn out between them a 
total of ten British officers and four hundred and thirty -three 
Indian ranks. The medical personnel were also feeling the 
strain and the hospitals were overworked and overcrowded. 
India had been unable to send sufficient medical units with 
the last two brigades and could not always replace the casual- 
ties now beginning to occur among the medical personnel. 
This particularly applied to the Indian sub-assistant surgeon 
class.* 

On the 29th, General Lean had to be placed on the sick list, 
and next day General Gorringe moved back with the 33rd 
Cavalry from Bisaitin to Ilia. General Kennedy, the cavalry 
commander, was left in command at Bisaitin with instructions 
to make arrangements for an advance on Amara. For this 
purpose he was to organise the collection of local supplies and 
local transport. 

On the 3rd June, however, Amara had fallen to General 
Townshend, and two days later General Gorringe received 

* A separate history is being compiled of the medical aiTangements in the 
difierent theatres of the world-war and in consequence the subject is not 
being entered into here in any detail. It may, however, be said that up 
till May, 1915, the medical arrangements gave little cause for complaint. 
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instructions to send a cavalry regiment and a field battery for 
garrison duty there; three battalions of the 12th Infantry 
Brigade were to accompany them and subsequently to proceed 
thence by river to Basra.- In accordance with these orders, the 
7th Lancers, the 82nd Field Battery, three-quarters of the 
West Kents and the 67th and 90th Punjabis left Bisaitin on 
the 9th June, reaching Amara on the’ 14th witjiout opposition. 
This was fortunate, as the intense heat and'^the brackish or 
salt marshes made the march sufficiently trying for men and 
animals, already enervated by their seven weeks’ campaigning 
in Arabistan.’^' 

Meanwhile General Gorringe had obtained information 
that the Ayahshah section of the Bani Tamin tribe — who had 
been responsible for the treacherous attack on Major Anderson’s 
cavalry on the 29th April — were collecting their crops and were 
camped in the neighbourhood of Ali Ibn Husain. As soon as 
arrangements had been made for the despatch of the force 
mentioned above to Amara, General Gorringe moved out of 
Ilia on the night 8th-9th June to surprise all the three encamp- 
ments in which these Arabs had been located. The British 
column consisted of the 33rd Cavalry, two guns of the 76th 
Field Battery, the Maxim Battery, the 11th Rajputs, 44th 
Infantry and 66th Punjabis, with some signal and medical 
units. Marching by night, these troops reached a point of 
assembly about one and a half miles equidistant from all three 
Arab encampments, against each of which a portion of the 
force advanced at 4 a.m. The surprise was nearly entirely 
successful, but as the troops approached some men and dogs 
gave the alarm and most of the Arabs escaped. They had no 
time, however, to remove their ammunition, household effects 
or grain, which fell into our hands. The 66th Punjabis and 
11th Rajputs returned in the evening to Ilia and Ghadir 
respectively, while the rest of the force marched to Ahwaz. 
The heat during the day had again been intense and four of 
our men succumbed to its effects. 

This ended the operations in Arabistan, which had been 
completely successful. The oil pipe-line had been repaired 
by the Anglo-Persian Oil Company under an escort of Bawi 
tribesmen and by the 13th June oil was once again reaching 
the refinery at Abadan. General Gorringe himself left Ahwaz 
for Basra on the 15th and further evacuation of troops was 
carried out as quickly as possible. • 

Candler in his “ Long Road to Baghdad ” (p. 244) cites the vivid details of 
this march given Mm by an officer who took part in it. * 
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Although the force, had suffered few casualties in action, 
the effect of the local conditions on them had been serious. 
On the 24th April the total strength of the force had amounted 
to 12,556, and, though this number was considerably reduced 
by withdrawal of units from the 17th May onwards, there had 
been, up to the 12th June, 2,773 admissions to hospital on 
account of sickness. It was therefore with much relief that 
officers and men left Arabistan, even though it might be for 
the sodden heat of Basra. The lack of trees, bushes or grass 
in the burning desert of Arabistan gave a tiring monotony, 
which was usually only broken by hot sand-storms ; and these 
only aggravated the general discomfort by filling the atmosphere 
with a hot, suffocating grit or sand. The only time of moderate 
comfort was after sunset, when usually the wonderful cool 
silent nights — only to be appreciated fully in a desert countiy 
like this — came as a perfect godsend after the days of scorching 
and blinding heat. 

In these operations the work of the auxiliary services had 
been in some cases even more arduous than those of the 
combatant units. The medical and transport personnel in 
particular had been labouring continuously under most trying 
conditions, and the corps they represented have every reason 
to be proud of their work here. 

By the 20th June, the force remaining at Ahwaz consisted of 
the Cavalry Brigade (23rd* and 33rd Cavalry and “ S ” Battery 
R.H.A.), 76th Field Battery, a section of the 12th Sapper 
and Miner Company, the 33rd Infantry Brigade (now composed 
of the 4th and 11th Rajputs and the 66th Punjabis) and a 
pack wireless set ; the whole being under command of Major- 
General R. ■ Wapshare, who had recently arrived from East 
Africa to command the 33rd Brigade. 

In the meantime, there had been a certain amount of tele- 
grapliic correspondence between the India Office, India, and 
General Nixon in regard to the operations proposed by the 
latter in pursuance of his instructions. It will be recalled 
that General Nixon had been ordered to prepare plans for the 
effective occupation of the Basra vilayet, i.e., of Amara and 
Nasiriya ; and that a copy of his instructions had been sent 
to the India Office by post on the 7th April. A study of the 
evidence taken by the Mesopotamia Commission and of the 
records sho’ws that the tenor of these instructions, which had 
reached the India Office by the 2nd May, had not been 
thoroughly appreciated there. 

* The 23rd Cavalry had arrived at Ahwaz from India on the 10th June. 
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In agreeing with the decision of the , S-overnment of India 
in refusing General Nixon’s request for an additional cavalry 
brigade, as mentioned in the last chapter, Lord Crewe had 
wired on the 24th April as follows 

“ . . . with reference to Nixon’s request for a cavalry 
brigade, I concur in your decision, as, apart from impossi- 
bility of compljdng, the approach of hot season renders 
despatch of more troops, especially British, inadvisable. 
Nixon’s demand implies intention on his part of important 
offensive movement. I presume he clearly understands 
that Government will not sanction at this moment any 
advance beyond present theatre of operations. We 
must coniine ourselves during dimmer to defence of 
Basra vilayet and oil interests in Arabistan. If, after 
smashing enemy in Karun direction, it is possible to 
advance to y\.mara wdth riew’ to establisliing an outpost 
w’hich will control tribesmen betw-een there and Karun 
and so contribute to security of pipe-line, I should be 
prepared to accept such a proposal provided it is supported 
by you, but I deprecate any plan invohdng undue extension 
and possible demands for reinforcements. Strategically 
our present position is a sound one, and at present we 
cannot afford to take risks by unduly extending it. We 
must play a safe game in Mesopotamia.” 

This telegram w^as repeated by India next day to General 
Nixon. In regard to this and subsequent telegrams. Lord 
Crewe told the Mesopotamia . Commission that he personally 
regarded the proposal to advance to Amara at that time with 
no enthusiasm. Although he certainly had in his mind that 
in due course the whole of the Basra vilayet would be occupied 
and administered, there appeared to him to be certain draw- 
backs to doing it then, i.e., the approach of the hot weather, 
the necessary extension of the line of communication which 
would put a further strain on the transport and medical arrange- 
ments, and the fact that the War Office could give no help. 
He also had in his mind that General Nixon appeared to be 
inclined towards a too ambitious extension of operations 
and might not realise that India could send him no more 
troops. In justice to General Nixon, it must be said that his 
main reason for deprecating any unnecessary delay w'as to 
allows the Turks no time to reinforce or reorganise their defences. 

On the 17th May, General Nixon telegraphed to India a brief 
appreciation of the situation in Mesopotamia. Most of the 
Turkish regular troops wliich had been engaged at Shaiba Rad 
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left Nasiriya for Kutal Amara and were thought to have gone 
thence to Baghdad to reorganise, and to have no intention of 
joining in any anticipated fighting near Amara ; about three 
battalions had remained at Nasiriya, where Ajaiini with a 
force of Arabs and some guns was believed to be in no condition 
to initiate an offensive movement ; Arabistan had been cleared 
of the Turks by General Gorringe who was also deahng 
effectively witlYthe hostile Arabs there ; and at Ruta on the 
Tigris, the Turks had about four battalions and six guns with a 
party of Germans assisting them by the construction and 
lodgment of floating mines. General Nixon stated that the 
lack of shallow-draught steamers* necessitated postponement 
for the time being of any advance tov/ards Nasiriya, but he was 
arranging to attack the Turkish positions near Ruta, so that the 
6th Division might be able, with the help of the Royal Navy, 
to advance to Amara. He was withdrawing from Ahwaz to 
Basra ail the troops that the small amount of dry ground at 
Basra enabled him to encamp there. 

Thereupon, General Nixon was asked by India for an assur- 
ance that he would not require reinforcements for the con- 
templated advance to Amara, as the Secretary of State would 
probably ask for this before sanctioning the operation. General 
Nixon replied on the 21st giving the necessary assurance ; 
and on the 23rd May the Viceroy sent the following telegram 
to Lord Crewe : — 

“ Your telegram of 24th ultimo . . . Nixon proposes to 
take offensive from Qurna up Tigris on 24th and does not 
consider any reinforcement will be required. We consider 
this move desirable in order to extend our control over 
Tigris valley, thereby? securing the pipe-line and protecting 
the Basra vilayet in accordance with his orders, and do 
not propose to interfere with his intention. He will not 
of course proceed beyond Amara without your sanction.” 

As mentioned above. Lord Crewe, while admitting that the 
possession of Amara might secure Ahwaz from raids, was not 
in favour of the operation, as he considered that there was a 
risk in holding so advanced a post during the summer months 
and before there were availablef sufficient light-draught gun- 

* Five of the steamers and four launches of those asked for from India had 
arrived by this time and two more steamers and four tugs arrived two days 
later. But they all required much overhauling after their oversea voyage 
before they were fit to use. 

t The two river gunboats sent by the Admiralty from Egypt had sunk in 
their passage through the Red Sea in April ; and on the 6th May Lord Crewe 
telegraphed to India that the Admiralty had arranged for twelve river gun- 
boats for Mesopotamia, of which four would be ready for use in October. 
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boats to secure the line of communication^; he’ also considered 
that by this advance we were giving up ah impregnable position 
for one of dissemination of forces. It is of interest to note, 
in regard to this opinion, that General Barrow, Lord Crewe's 
principal military adviser, informed the Mesopotamia Commis- 
sion that he had since come to the conclusion, in the light of 
subsequent events, that the Government of India were justified 
in recommending this movement. His reason fat? this conclusion 
was that the Turkish operations towards Ahwaz showed the 
necessity of holding Amara in order to ensure the security of 
the oil-fields and pipe-line. 

Lord Crewe on the same day sent a “ clear the line ” telegram 
sanctioning the proposed movement on , the clear understanding 
that General Nixon was satisfied that he could concentrate a 
sufficient garrison at Amara to withstand any attack during the 
summer from Baghdad, as it might be difficult during that 
period to move up reinforcements, and General Nixon must 
understand clearly that no more troops could be sent to 
Mesopotamia. Lord Crewe went on to say that he should have 
been consulted regarding this movement before the last 
moment, for, as he said, “ Questions jointly involving civil and 
military policy should under present circumstances only be 
decided by the Cabinet." 

The Viceroy’s telegram of the 23rd and Lord Crewe’s reply 
were repeated from India on the 24th to General Nixon for his 
information and guidance. On the same day Lord Crewe 
telegraphed to the Viceroy asking him to impress on General 
Nixon the necessity of protecting the pipe-line throughout, 
as the Admiralty attached great importance to the uninter- 
rupted maintenance of oil supply at Abadan and regarded it 
as a matter of extreme urgency. 

On the 25th May, General Nixon wired to India at some 
length. He requested definite orders as to whether the occu- 
pation of Amara and Nasiriya was to be carried out in order to 
obtain control of the Basra vilayet or not. It seemed to him 
that the policy laid down in the written orders given to him on 
the 24th March at Army Headquarters in India and that laid 
down in the vSecretary of State’s telegram of the 23rd May were 
at variance. He did not think it probable that the Turks would 
be able to collect very superior forces at Baghdad, but no 
guarantee could be given that they would not. He took ex- 
ception to Lord Crewe’s apparent umbrage at having been 
informed of the intended advance on Amara only at the 
eleventh hour, pointing out that the possibility of *-an 
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offensive movement _ from Qurna had been referred to in a 
telegTam of liis (i.e., Rixon’s) to India on the 24th April ; and that 
he had, on the 27th April in another telegram to India, stated 
that he was attending to the organisation and preparations for 
operations on the Tigris line. He stated that the enemy had 
recently been strengthening their position on the Tigris about 
Ruta, and that it was necessary to attack them there whether 
the advance continued beyond that spot or not. 

General Nixon went on to say that unless we were prepared 
to occupy Nasiriya and gain control of the powerful Arab 
tribes of the western portion of the Basra vilayet, our attitude 
at Basra could only be a defensive one — and he instanced the 
battle of Shaiba as the result of such an attitude. In his 
opinion, our safest policy was to take up a position at Nasiriya 
or Suq ash Shuyukh with a line of communication by water ; 
and he asked for definite sanction to an advance on Nasiriya 
as soon as water transport was available from the Tigris. 
He pointed out that if this advance were delayed until after the 
middle of Juty, the lack of water in the Plammar lake would 
prevent our bringing up guns to force an opposed landing and 
W'ould, therefore, entail a march across one hundred and ten 
miles of desert. 

General Nixon concluded by saying that he did not contem- 
plate any advance beyond Amara and Nasiriya and that the 
force at his disposal could effect the occupation of these two 
places. He pointed out that another Turkish advance on 
Ahwaz could not be prevented without the occupation of 
Amara ; but that with Amara in British hands our troops could 
eventually be withdrawn from Ahwaz and be set free for work 
on either the Tigris or the Euphrates. 

These several telegrams were not repeated to the India 
Office at the time, but in replying on the 27th May to General 
Nixon's wire of the 25th May the Chief of the General .Staff, 
India, pointed out that the India Office must have received 
a copy* of General Nixon’s instructions before Lord Crewe sent 
his telegrani of the 23rd May, which was not regarded in India 
as conflicting with the general directions given General Nixon on 
the 24th March, but rather as conveying instructions that no 
reinforcements would be sent to Mesopotamia. As regards 
Lord Crewe’s complaint of only being informed of the proposed 
advance on Amara at the last moment, the Government of 

* This copy, sent by mail but delayed in transit, did not come to the notice 
of either Lord Crewe or General Barrow when the telegrams in question 
wefe sent. 
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* MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S VIEWS 

« 

India were well aware of General Nixon’s intentions and were 
responsible if any delay occurred in infofrfiing the Secretary of 
State. The Commander-in-Chief in India agreed with General 
Nixon’s Adews in regard to the reasons for and importance of 
occupying xAmara and Nasiriya, and considered that it ought 
to be his first object to expel the Turks from the river Tigris 
below Amara. 

The telegram then went on to repeat Lord Crewe’s telegram of 
the 24th May regarding the importance of protecting the 
pipe-line and pointed out that this object would be achieved 
by General Nixon’s movement on Amara ; which would also 
enable General Nixon both to foim a better opinion as to 
whether the Turks were receiving reinforcements or not and to 
judge the best time for an advance on Nasiriya, should he 
consider this desirable later on. 

On the 26th, General Nixon in his daily progress report, 
which was as usual repeated to the India Office, stated that 
General Townshend reported that by the 31st his arrangements 
for an offensive movement from Ourna against Ruta would 
be complete ; and General Nixon hoped that by the time 
General Townshend had reorganised his river transport, after 
tliis offensive movement, clear orders would have reached him 
regarding the policy to be follow'ed in the matter of an advance 
towards Amara. This telegram reached the India Office on the 
27th May, the day that Mr. Austen Chamberlain succeeded 
Lord Crewe as Secretary of State for India ; and on the next 
day Mr. Chamberlain sent the following telegram to the 
Viceroy : — 

"... Please see my predecessor’s telegram of the 
24th April.'*- I cannot give further instructions till I know^ 
with what force he (Nixon) is advancing and immediate 
objects contemplated. Our policy must depend partly on 
local factors, forces locally available and resistance 
expected, and partly on situation elsewhere. If you 
contemplate occupation of Amara I should like to know 
what force Nixon considers necessary for its garrison 
during summer and how generally he proposes to distribute 
his troops during summer months ” 

The Viceroy replied on the 1st June ; — 

“ . . . General Nixon was instructed on the 27th May 
that his first object is to expel Turks from low'er Tigris 
below Amara, thereby securing the safety of 'Basra and 

* This was the telegram given above saying that we must play a safe game 
in Mesopotamia. 
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Ourna from attack from the north and at the same time 
guarding the oil' supply as directed in your telegram of 
24th May. He (i.e., Nixon) reports that this operation 
will begin on 31st May. 

“ Its progress should give him data which will enable 
him to give us better the information you now request. 
We feel however that while military operations are actually 
in progress ^nd in present quite uncertain military situation 
in Lower Mesopotamia it would be undesirable and even 
dangerous to tie him down with precise orders which 
might not fit in with the local situation which confronts 
him. He may possibly find himself opposed by superior 
military forces on the Tigris which may impose on him a 
defensive attitude or he may find himself strong enough 
to dominate situation. But neither he nor we can yet say. 

“ We therefore think it desirable for the present not to 
alter our original instructions to him which were sent you 
by post on 7th April, except in so far as they have been 
modified by your subsequently received directions and in 
particular those which directed safeguarding of pipe-line, 
i.e., your telegram of 24th May, Under the original 
instructions, he will, as soon as he is in a position to do 
so, submit a plan for the occupation of the Basra vilayet 
which includes Amara. This he will do with a far more 
complete knowledge of the local situation than is now 
available and we will then report to you for further orders. 
We should not propose to authorise any advance beyond 
Amara, for which his force is not adequate.” 

In addition to the chance that we might have to face further 
risings of Arabs instead of looking for effective co-operation 
from them, there were other reasons which at this stage 
influenced the India Office in adopting a cautious policy in 
Mesopotamia. Persian affairs were in a critical state ; the 
German Minister was almost complete master of the situation 
at Tehran ; and the attitude of the Bakhtiaris was giving 
some anxiety. Such a state of affairs was very likely 
to react on the situation in Afghanistan,* and also in India 
where, though the position was rather more reassuring owing to 
the precautionary measures that had been taken, there were still 
many causes for anxiety. The Turks were also now threatening 
Aden, But most important of all, perhaps, was the question 

* During May reports reached H.M. Government from various sources 
that parties of Turkish and German officers "were well on their way to 
Afghanistan. 
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of the Dardanelles operations. These were being watched with 
particular interest by Moslems, especially' m Afghanistan and 
India, and the results might, therefore, be expected to have 
considerable effect in the East. But the force under Sir Ian 
Hamilton had, for the time being, been brought to a com- 
plete standstill ; and H.M. Government were as yet uncertain 
whether, with the resources at their di^osal, the3?' could make 
the necessar^^ effort in Gallipoli and at the same time meet the 
demands of the Western front. 

To turn again to the operations Westward and northward of 
Basra. the end of Majg the British detachment near 
Zubair had been graduaUj^ reduced till it consisted of the 
16th Cavalry, 23rd Mountain Battery, 7th Rajputs and 110th 
Mahrattas, under command of General Fry. It was now located 
in a new post called Fort George, near Old Basra, and owing 
to the high floods had to be supplied entirely by water. By the 
middle of May the duties of the Euphrates blockade force had 
been taken over by the navy, who carried out the work with 
armed launches. In addition to patrolling, these launches 
reconnoitred and examined the channels leading into the 
western end of the Hammar lake, where on several occasions 
they encountered and exchanged fire with two Turldsh 
“ Thornycroft ” launches and at times with hostile riflemen. 
It had been ascertained that the Akaika channel* was blocked 
by a dam, and the Turldsh launches, firing from behind this, 
were safe from close attack and could retire unmolested out 
of range whenever the British fire became too dangerous. 
It was also reported that the Turks had placed artillery in 
position above the dam, that they had mined the Akaika 
channel, and had placed an obstruction in the fairway of the 
Euphrates between Suq ash Shuyukh and Nasiriya. These 
precautions showed that the Turks were stiU nervous of a 
British advance in this direction, though by this time the 
intelligence reports w^ere all to the effect that practically all 
the Turkish regular troops from Nasiriya had retired up the 
Shatt al Hai. 

On the 24th April, General Townshend arrived at Ourna to 
report, as indicated in the last chapter, on the possibility of 
taking the offensive from there. The garrison at Qurna then 
consisted of four heavy guns (two 5-inch and two 4-inch), the 
Sirmur sapper and miner company, three infantr^^ battalions 
of the 17th Brigade, a bridging train and a searchlight section. 


* Leading to above Suq asb. Skuyukb from the Hammar lake. 

( 6788 ) 
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all under command of General Bobbie ; and three days later 
the l/5th Hants Howitzer Battery R.F.A. (four 5-inch 
howitzers) joined the garrison. 

The defensive perimeter at Qurna included the Arab town ; 
an inconvenient arrangement, rendering the defensive line 
unduly extensive for the size of the garrison and, owing to the 
Arab traffic, making dnemy espionage easy. There was a 
bridge of boafe connecting Qurna with the left bank of the 
Tigris, the bridge-head on the left bank being held by the 
22nd Punjabis. To protect this bridge and the British ships 
from floating mines, a boom had been placed across the river 
close to and under the fire of Fort Snipe, the British advanced 
post two thousand yards to the north of the Qurna defences 
on the right bank of the Tigris, which was held by a company 
of infantry. This boom was not altogether satisfactory, being 
rather far away, and a second boom was now constructed 
only three hundred yards above the bridge. 

A prominent feature in the British position was the obser- 
vation tower ninety feet high, which had been constructed by 
the sappers with platforms at intervals. From here, far above 
the tops of the highest palm-trees, an extensive view was 
obtainable of the surrounding country. The garrison were 
accommodated in reed huts constructed among the palm-trees 
by the sappers, and two pumps (worked by oil engines) had 
been installed to keep the water within reasonable limits. 
But unceasing work on the raised roads and the protective 
bunds was nevertheless necessary to keep the water from 
breaking through, while nothing could prevent considerable 
quantities percolating through the soil. The heat was intense 
and moist and the effect on the men of this uncomfortable 
existence, combined with their enforced military inactivity, was 
depressing and enervating in the extreme. Bad as the con- 
ditions were in Arabistan and near Basra, there were few at 
Qurna who would not have welcomed an exchange of duties ; 
and the constant cheeriness of the garrison under conditions 
that can only be realised properly by those who experienced 
them is worthy of our highest admiration. At this, as in later 
stages of the Mesopotamian operations, congratulations from 
people at home to officers and men belonging to Force “ D ” 
on their absence from the water-logged trenches in Flanders 
were a source of considerable amusement. 

From the observation tower as far as the eye could see the 
view consisted of a vast expanse of water westward, northward 
and eastward. The only variations were partially submerged 
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palm-trees in the neighbourhood of Quma,»some miles of reeds* 
and the sandhill islands held by the Turks.f Between 
these islands and Quma the depth of water averaged one to 
three feet, but channels of varying breadth and depth ran 
in every direction and were quite undistinguishable among 
the general flood. These rendered if; out of the question to 
advance by wading; while the shallowness ^of the greater 
part of the area, the concealment of the deex^er channels and 
the presence of Turkish mines lirnjited the extent to which the 
ordinary river craft could be utilised. 

The Turkish main position was astride the Tigris about 
Abu Aran, Muzaibila and Ruta ; while they held advanced 
positions on the sandhills in front of Ruta, on One Tree Hill, 
and on the hillocks to the north and south of Barbukh creek. | 
The enemy’s strength was estimated at five or six infantry 
battalions with eight guns and two thousand Arabs. 

Before leaving Basra for Qurna General Townshend had an 
interview with General Nixon, to whom he suggested that the 
Turks should be driven north of Amara by a combined move- 
ment from Qurna and Ahwaz. His reason for this was that 
the flooded nature of the country in the region of the Tigris 
rendered all manceuvre impossible. He reached Qurna on the 
24th April, and after inspecting there, proceeded in the Odin, 
first for four or five miles up the Tigris and then along the 
Euphrates to reconnoitre the A1 Huwair creek. General Dobbie 
advised him that a turning movement to the east of the Tigris 
up the Shwaiyib river was not feasible, owing to the narrowness 
of the Shwaiyib channel and the probability that it had been 
mined. After instructing General Dobbie to send out recon- 
naissances to see if a practicable fordable route could be found 
north-eastward of Muzaira’a towards the sandhills and the 
Ruta creek, General Townshend returned on the 26th to Basra. 
Next day he made his report to General Nixon. He had 
satisfied himself that the Turkish positions north of Qurna 
could not be turned tactically and he again suggested a turning 
movement from Ahwaz. 

Such a plan did not then commend itself to General Nixon. 
General Gorringe’s force had only just commenced its opera- 
tions in Arabistan and General Nixon was not sure how far 
H.M. Government would approve of operations in Persian 

* The.se reeds were practically everywhere except in the immediate neigh- 
■bourhood of the banks of the Tigris and of the various creeks. They grew to 
heights varjing from three to six feet. 

T See Map 2. 
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territory beyond what -was necessary to expel the Turks. More- 
over, the Turkish force from Shaiba was at that time still 
in the Nasiriya area and General Nixon informed General 
Townshend that he might have to go there to clear up the 
situation before advancing from Ourna. In the course of the 
discussion, General Nixon told General Townshend that the 
force in Mesofptamia was intended to make good the old 
province of Basra, i.e., the triangle contained by Basra-Nasiriya- 
Amara, but that the Government considered that this was as 
much as could be achieved by the available troops. 

On the same day, General Nixon reported to India that there 
was for the time being no urgency for operations against the 
enemy on the Tigris, for'Which careful preparation and organisa- 
tion were necessary. He said that he was taking measures 
to this end, but that he must await the result of General 
Gorringe’s operations before making further definite plans. 

General Nixon appears to have come to the conclusion soon 
after the battle of Shaiba that heliums would afford the 
necessary means for an attack on the Turkish positions north 
of Qurna. It will be recollected that some time before this a 
helium squadron had been organised in the force and that 
battalions had been training men to propel or paddle these 
boats. On the 18th April, each battalion at Qurna received 
orders to increase the numbers of men so trained up to two 
hundred and on the 27th, at General Nixon’s request. General 
Townshend went into the question of utilising heliums. It 
was decided to provide some eighty of these for each battalion 
of the attacking line and, of them, thirty-two were to be 
armoured by fixing machine-gun shields across their bows. 
Arrangements to obtain and prepare the additional heliums 
required and to mount guns and machine guns on rafts, etc., 
as well as to provide floating hospital accommodation, would 
all take time and careful organisation. At this time, however, 
and for the greater part of May, the operations in Arabistan 
required the services of most of the available river craft up 
the Karun river, so that delay was in any case inevitable. 

During May the Turks on the Tigris, though continuously 
engaged in strengthening their positions, displayed little 
offensive activity. They W'ere, of course, in no great strength 
here and the floods must have been as troublesome to them 
as they were to us. Periodically a few of their guns would 
fire a few rounds ; and there was a certain amount of sniping, 
nptably by Arabs in boats in the neighbourhood of Qurna. On 
the 5th May, an attack by a friendly Arab Shaikh on a hostile 
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Arab village to the south-west of Quma was supported success- 
fully by a British detachment from Qurna in co-operation 
with the Odin and Espiegle. On the 8th, another successful 
raid was carried out against one of a series of hostile Arab 
villages on the right bank of the Euphrates which had 
been responsible for much of the sniping. The force from 
Qurna consisted of the Espiegle, Clio, three hundred infantry 
in river steamers, and twenty-four belkms containing eight 
men each, furnished by the three battalions of the Qurna 
garrison. The Arabs did not await the attack, but many of 
their mahailas and live-stock were captured, and the tribe 
concerned at once asked for terms. In addition to this satis- 
factory result, the operation afforded the belhim squadron a 
practical test, in which it acquitted itself well, and gave the 
men confidence in their newly acquired craft. 

By the 7 th May, a new artillery position at Nuhairat, four 
hundred yards south of Fort Snipe, had been occupied by the 
l/5th Hants Howitzer Battery so as to afford effective artillery 
fire against the Turkish positions as far north as One Tower 
Hill : three days later the British howitzers made particularly 
good practice from here against One Tree and Tower Hills. 

On the 9th, a reconnaissance of the A1 Huwair creek was 
undertaken in the river steamer Shushan, in which were two 
naval 3-pounders, three maxims, and a detachment of thirty 
of the Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry. 
Considerable opposition was encountered from Arabs, who 
obtained good cover from the six-feet high reeds surrounding 
the creek and thus were able to maintain a heavy rifle fire on 
the steamer on all sides from close range. Three soldiers were 
wmunded and also Lieutenant-Commander Cookson, R.N., who 
was in command. Realising that the reeds rendered this 
route impracticable for an advance and that further recon- 
naissance was useless and dangerous. Lieutenant- Commander 
Cookson, though severely wounded, held on to his command 
and brought the steamer out into the Euphrates without 
further loss. 

On the 11th May, the progress of General Gorringe’s operations 
against the retiring Turks in Arabistan enabled General Nixon 
to issue definite orders for the offensive up the Tigris. 
These instructions stated that : “ The object of the advance 
from Qurna is not only to drive the enemy from his present 
positions between the Pear Drop Bend and Quma nnd capture 
his guns, but also to push him up river and occupy Amara, the 
operation to be continuous.” The instructions also gave. the 
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details of the troops and ships that could be placed at General 
Townshend’s disposer for the operations, indicated certain 
positions where obstructions in the river were to be removed 
and where posts should be located for the future line of com- 
munication control, asked that the operation orders should be 
framed in accordance with the instructions in the " Field 
Service Regulations,” and requested General Townshend to 
submit a report- as to the measures he proposed for carr3?ing 
out General Nixon's instructions. 

Next day. General Townshend submitted a memorandum to 
General Nixon giving his views on the situation. There 
appeared to him to be three alternative methods of attacking 
the Turkish position. The first, involving a turning movement 
to the west of the Tigris, was, he considered, undesirable and 
almost impossible, owing to the flooded marshes with their high 
reeds and the depth of the creeks that would have to be crossed. 
The second, involving a similar turning movement, but to the 
east of the Tigris, he also dismissed, as it would mean crossing 
the Ruta creek and the Tigris and did not menace the Turkish 
line of retreat. The tliird, which was the method he proposed 
to adopt, was a frontal attack in strength, assisted by an 
enveloping movement by a detachment along the eastern 
bank of the Tigris. This attack was to be undertaken methodic- 
ally in successive phases, and would depend for its success on 
the intimate co-operation of the land force and the ships and 
on the effect of the heavy gunfire being what was expected. 

General Nixon gave his general approval to General 
Towmshend’s plan ; but in view of his own responsibility for 
pressing on General Townshend the attack in heliums and 
realising that its success would, in a great measure, be dependent 
on details, General Nixon spent much of his time during the 
next two or three weeks in discussing with him the various 
arrangements for the operations. This, while it may have had 
the disadvantage of apparent interference with his subordinate’s 
initiative, enabled General Nixon, as the supreme commander, 
to intervene eflectively and without delay to put right any 
difficulties which might arise. 

From this time onwards, preparations for the advance were 
carried out energetically. At Basra, the sappers were kept 
very busy preparing water craft, including the shielded heliums, 
rafts for mountain and machine guns, barges for heavy guns, 
and mahailas for hospital purposes and for engineering and 
other stores. Every requirement of the attacking force had 
to be thought out and arranged for beforehand and most 
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detailed instructions had to be issued for_ the information and 
guidance of those who were to take part in tlie attack, including 
lists of the gear, stores, ammunition and rations to be carried 
in each of the various vessels. 

The fourth battalion of the 17th Brigade (119th Infantry) 
were moved up to Qurna from Basra on the 11th May, and next 
day General Nixon visited Ouma hihiself in company with 
General Townshend. The brigade command’srs and chief 
staff officers of the force that was to be employed had by this 
time heard from General TowmsheAd of the action that W’^as to 
be taken ; and on the 13th General Nixon at Qurna announced 
to the troops his intention of advancing on Amara. Four 
days later, he telegraphed to India tl^e appreciation of the 
situation which has already been referred to, in which he 
mentioned his intended action on the Tigris. 

General Towmshend in his book “ My Campaign in Mesopo- 
tamia ” describes his misgivings and those of the commander 
of the 17th Brigade and his officers at this projected frontal 
attack in boats ; for they w^ere all impressed by the strength 
of the Turkish position. From the brigade and regimental 
officers' point of view the proposal appeared to have many 
disadvantages ; these officers had at this time no great con- 
fidence in their men’s ability to attain sufficient skill in 
manoeuvring the hundreds of heliums in suitable formations, 
and this, they felt, would aggravate the loss of control by 
officers over the men during the fighting which the dispersion 
in boats must in any case entail; it would, they considered, be 
impossible to develop and direct a sufficient volume of fire 
from the infantry boats ; and there did not appear to be 
much chance of attending to or removing the wounded. They 
could not help recalling that the Turks had been preparing 
their defensive positions for the last four months and it seemed 
to them that, unless it was considered necessary for political 
reasons to advance at once, it w^ould be better to wait till 
July when the floods would subside and the attack could be 
carried out over dry land. General Townshend says that the 
mines reported to be strewn in the river caused liim and the 
Senior Naval Officer some uncertainty as to whether the war- 
ships would be able to develop sufficient gunfire to enable the 
infantry to assault ; and he regarded the possibility of the 
naval ships being sunk b}^ the field guns in the Turkish redoubts 
as a real danger, as the mined and obstructed channel of the 
Tigris — sufficiently difficult of navigation without these — must 
limit considerably the manoeuvring pow'^er of the ships. 
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So impressed wa^lje by these considerations and by the idea 
that the attack might fail and result in serious consequences 
that he decided to put this point of view to General Nixon 
in the possibility that the situation might allow of a post- 
ponement of the attack till it could be carried out over dry 
ground. General Nixon, however, decided that the attack was 
to take place as proposed. As will be seen, his decision was 
justified fully lay subsequent events. 

General Townshend maintained his headquarters at Basra 
while superintending the preparations for the attack, though 
he made frequent visits to Qurna. This action on his part, 
as well as the decision not to concentrate the attacking force 
at Qurna till the last fe-w days, was intended to leave the Turks 
in doubt as to whether the coming attack was to be made up 
the Tigris or the Euphrates. A further reason was that until 
the latter part of May the operations in Arabistan still called 
for the use of most of the river steamers on the Karun, 

On the 19th May, the enemy displayed considerable activity 
on the sandhills northward of Qurna ; they were evidently 
placing guns in positions tliere and during tlie next week there 
was a great increase in the sniping by night. Reports were 
also received that the Turks had placed a gun in position west 
of the A1 Huwair creek to cover the approaches to their right 
flank. It was evident they were anticipating an attack. 

On the 21st, General Dobbie, commanding the 17th Brigade, 
w^as invalided and Colonel Climo, 24th Punjabis, was appointed 
temporarily to take his place. At this period General Towns- 
hend was rather anxious to have some additional troops placed 
at his dispo.sal for the coming attack ; and, although General 
Nixon had some idea of sending him the 30th Infantry Brigade 
just back from Ahwaz, he finally decided not to do so. By 
the 26th, the greater part of the heliums, stores, etc., for the 
advance had reached Qurna, and General Townshend with his 
Divisional Headquarters, the 30th Mountain Battery and the 
117th Mahrattas had also arrived at Qurna. The 117th were 
to garrison Quma when the advance commenced. He had 
informed General Nixon a day or two before that he did not 
think his preparations wmold allow of an advance before the 1st 
June, but on it being pointed out to him that General Gorringe’s 
demonstration towards Amara wmuld have lost its effect by 
then, General Townshend said on the 26th that he would 
attack on The 31st. This was approved. 

A memorandum was issued by General Townshend on the 
26th, which gave detailed instructions for units which wi-ere 
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to take part in the operations. After warning the troops of 
the danger of land and floating mines, tlie allotment of bellmns 
was given. The total of these was 372, of which 296 were 
allotted to carry 2,560 officers and men of the 17tli Infantry 
Brigade ; and of these, 96 were “ shielded.” The rest were 
allotted, in varying proportion, to the 30th Mountain Battery, 
the Sirmur Sappers, to two sections of the Divisional 
Signal Company, and to No. 1 Field ABibulance. Each 
helium was to carry ten men, including one non-commissioned 
officer, and carried a reserve of 125 rounds of ammunition 
per rifle, a day’s ration, a waterproof sheet and two sandbags 
per man, in addition to certain boat stores. A small number 
of heliums were told off to bring up supplies and cooking pots 
to units as opportunity offered, and the arrangements for 
refilling points were indicated. 

In addition, there w^ere rafts for the machine guns — the 
17th Brigade being allotted four additional machine guns for 
the operations — the mountain guns and the field ambulance ; 
and five heavy and field guns — two 5-inch, two 4-inch and a 
spare 18-pounder Q.F. — were mounted in barges. 

On the 28th, the helium arrangements were tested by a 
parade of the force which w'as to attack in them along the 
right bank of the Tigris. Moving out from the perimeter at 
Qurna in three columns, the heliums and rafts deployed into 
two lines at the rendezvous west of Fort Snipe whence the 
attack was to start on the 31st. The movement was success- 
fully carried out and gave the troops confidence in their ability 
to manoeuvre with some measure of precision. As a result of 
this parade an adjustment of the machine-gun shields on the 
heliums was carried out next day to permit of easier movement. 

The weather at this time was intensely hot, the temperature 
rising well above 100°, and there were many cases of heat- 
stroke— for instance, on the 29th, one hundred and seventeen 
men went sick from the effects of the heat— and the heat was 
even greater in the ships in the river than on the land. By 
the night of the 29th-30th the whole of the force intended for 
the operation had been concentrated at Qurna ; and on the 
30th, General Nixon had also arrived there. Although he 
informed General Townshend that he had no intention of 
interfering with the conduct of the operations, he had 
announced his intention of being present while they were 
carried out. In view^ of the unusual nature of tte operations, 
of the fact that he was himself controlling the demonstrations 
on either flank, and of a feeling existing, as has been already 
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explained, that more troops should have been detailed for the 
attack, General Nixon 'felt that his presence on the spot might 
be helpful. If it became clear that more troops would be 
required, he could expedite their despatch. 

On the 28th, General Townshend issued the following opera- 
tion order for the attack : — 

1. («) No pronounced change in the enemy’s dispositions 
astride of the Tigris north of Qurna. His main 
positions are briefly the localities of Abu Aran, Ruta, 
Muzaibila, Sajcrikiya; advanced posts to the Ruta 
position on the sandhills and to the Abu Aran position 
at Norfolk Hill. One Tree Hill, One Tower Hill, 
Gun Hill ; 

(6) The advanced posts One Tower Hill, Gun Hill, 
One Tree Hill, are supported at under 5,000 yards 
range from Abu Aran (One Tree Hill at under 6,000 
yards). 

The Abu x\ran position is supported by artillery 
fire from Ruta and Muzaibila ; and Sakrikiya is 4,500 
yards from Muzaibila. 

(c) It is probable that mines are placed in the 
Tigris channel north of the boom at Fort Snipe. 

(d) According to our intelligence reports the Turkish 
force comprises some 5 battalions, 10 guns and about 
600 Mujahidin* the Mannariss river steamerf and 
some 1,200 Arab riflemen with one of the guns 
mentioned above in the marshes on the west flank 
of Norfolk Hill and Gun Hill, pos.sibly to counter- 
attack our infantry advance along the west side of 
the Tigris. 

The positions of the guns are reported to be as 
follows : — 

One gun at Rumla (in marshes to west). 

Two guns on Gun Hill. 

One gun on One Tower Hill. 

One gun at Abu Aran (at Eastern Tower). 

One gun at Ruta. 

Four guns, newly arrived aird not yet located, 
but thought to be one at Ruta and three 
at Abu Aran. 

(e) The flooded state of the country renders the 
above a position of strength, and demands an operation 
methodically undertaken in successive phases as in 
siege warfare, every effort being made to obtain 
concentric fire action by the force on the west side 
of the Tigris, the naval flotilla and the force on the 
east side of the river. 

2. The enemy will be attacked on May 31st by combined 
frontal and turning attacks 

(i) Frontal Attack. A frontal decisive attack, 
supported by the artillery and the naval flotilla, 
will move against the enemy's position on the west 
side of the Tigris, assisted by a turning attack on the 
east side of the Tigris. 


* Volunteer irregulars fighting under the influence of fahad. 
t T'he Turkish gunboat. 
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3. 


Frontal Attack. 
Lt.-Col. Climo. 
RED FLAGS. 


Turning Attack. 
Lt.-Col. Blois- Johnson. 
RED FLAGS. 


No. 3 Group. 
C.R.A. 

BLUE FLAGS. 


No. 1 Group. 

G.O.C. 16th Brigade. 
GREEN FLAGS. 


General Reserve. 
Lt.-Col. Peebles. 
YELLOW FLAGS. 

4. 


(ii) Demonstrations on East and West. — In order to 
engage the attention of the* Arabs on both flanks 
of the Turkish positions, demonstrations up the 
Shwaiyib and Al Huwair creeks by friendly Arabs 
supported by gunboats axe being arranged by Army 
Headquarters.* 

Distribution of Troops for the First Phase. 

(a) Advanced Guard Group. 

17th Infantry Brigjide (less 22nd Punjabis) with 
Brigade Signal Section. 

Half Sirmur Sappers and Miners. 

30th Mountain Battery (less one section). 

One section British Field Ambulance. 

One section Indian Field Ambulance. 

(b) 22nd Punjabis. 

Half Sirmur Sappers and Miners. 

One section 30th Mountain Battery. 

One section Indian ,Field Ambulance. 

(c) No. 3 Group. Artillery. 

Land Section, f 
River Section, f 

Half 22nd Company Sappers and Miners. 
Bridging train. 

(d) IQth Infantry Brigade Group (in ships). 

2nd Dorsetshire. 

104th Rifles. 

4Sth Pioneers. 

Brigade Signal Section. 

63rd Batter}'- R.F.A. 

Half 22nd Company Sappers and Miners. 

One section British and two sections Indian 
Field Ambulances. 

{e) No. 2 Group (in ships). 

2nd Norfolk. 

One section British and one section Indian 
Field Ambulances. 

Orders for the Attack, First Phase. 

Objective — the line of the Barbukh Creek. 

{a) At 5 a.m. on May 31st, the artillery (land 
section) will commence a bombardment of the enemy’s 
positions, their lire being distributed on Norfolk Fiill, 
One Tree Hill, One Tower Hill, Gun Hill, in accordance 
with detailed instructions issued by the C.R.A. 

The Naval Flotilla§ will co-operate against Norfolk 
Hill and Gun Hill. 

The River Section^ will be in readiness to move 
up when ordered from their rendezvous position at 
Qurna. Two tugs are allotted for this purpose, 

{h) The frontal attack will advance from its position 
of assembly west of Fort Snipe at 6 a.m. Objectives — 
Norfolk Hill, One Tower Hill and Gun Hill. 


* i.e., by General Nixon. 

t I /5th Hants Howitzer Batteiy (four guns) at Nuhairat, 104 th Heavy 
Battery (two guns) and 86th Heavy Battery (two guns) at Qurna. 

t In barges : 104th tleavy Battery (two guns), 86th Heavy Battery (two 
guns) and a spare 18-pounder field gun. 

§ This consisted of Espiigle, Odin, Clio, Lawrence, Shaitan,* Sumana and 
Miner, also three naval 4* 7-inch guns mounted in horse-boats. The Comet 
and one 4- 7-inch gun in horse-boat -were detached to proceed up the Shwaiyib 
river and the Shushan two (3-pounders) up the Al Huwair Creek. • 

•jj i.e,, the five heavy and field guns in barges. 
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The O.C. will ensure the protection of his left flank 
diiring this advance. 

(c) The turning attack will start from its rendezvous 
at 1 a.m. Objective — One Tree Hill. The O.C. will 
time his movement so as to conform with the artillery 
bombardment. 

(d) The O.C. turning attack will detail a party to 
look for and explode by rifle fire any mines found 
along tile river-bank. 

r {e) Mine-sweeping operations by the naval flotilla 
will be conducted under orders of the S.N.O. during 
the artillery, bombardment. The subsequent forward 
movement of the warships and river section barges will 
be regulated by the progress of the mine-sweepers. 

5. No. 1 (16th Brigade) Group and No. 2 (General Reserve) 
Group in transports will be brought up the Tigris when 
ordere'd as follows ; — 

Mejidieh, Blosse Lynch, P.1, P.3. 

Medical. 6. The Ordnance Barge, Hospital Ship,* R.E. Park 

(Group 4) and the Divisional Supply Column (Group 5) 
will remain at Qurna till ordered up. 

7. The Dressing Station of the force will be on Norfolk 
Hill. This will be provided by the Field Ambulance 
attached to the General Reserve. 

Reports. 8. Reports to Divisional Headquarters on board H.M.S. 

Espiegle from 6 p.m. on May 30th. 

From the above, it will be seen that the attack on the 
Turkish advanced positions was to be made by the 17tli Infantry 
Brigade, 30th Mountain Battery and Sirmiir Sappers, advancing 
in heliums, preceded and supported by a bombardment by the 
eight howitzers and heavy guns in position at and near Qurna ; 
and further supported by the naval guns and the heavy and 
field guns in barges as soon as the mine-sweeping operations 
allowed of their advance. The remainder of the force, organised 
in groups and consisting of a field battery, four infantry 
battalions and a company of sappers and miners, with units 
of the various auxiliary services, were to follow in ships and 
to be used as circumstances dictated. 

Before dawnf on the 31st May, the Espiegle and Clio 
were close to the bridge of boats at Qurna ready to advance 
up the Tigris ; the Odin was in the Shatt al Arab, about a 
mile below Qurna, in a position to enfilade the enemy's gun 
positions on One Tower Hill ; and the Lawrence and Miner, 
with three of the 4- 7-inch guns in horse-boats, were in the 
Euphrates just west of Qurna. 

* Steamer P.4. The "P” steamers were the seven river steamers requisitioned 
in Burma by the Indian, Government and recently arrived in Mesopotamia. 

f-Sunrise was about 5 a.m. 
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Soon after 1 a.m. the “ Turning Attack ” under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Blois- Johnson, consisting of a ’Section of the 30th 
Mountain Battery, 22nd Punjabis, some Sirmur Sappers and a 
field ambulance section, pushed forward in their belUmis 
towards One Tree Hill. The bellimi for mine destroying, 
manned by Sirmur Sappers, in accordance \Hth its instructions, 
had proceeded to search along the left bank of the Tigris till 
opposite Fort Snipe, where it was due by 6 a.rp. After going 
a short distance, the 22nd Punjabis and the mountain battery 
section found the water so shallow they had to get out of 
the boats and rafts and push them. It was very hard work 
to get along, and the mountain battery section, finding 
progress impossible, had to return to Qurna. The 22nd Punjabis 
managed to continue and before 5 a.m, had deployed at the 
pre-arranged point and had advanced to about fifteen hundred 
yards east-south-east of One Tree Hill. Here they awaited 
the commencement of the artillery bombardment. 

At 5 a.m., the warships and the howitzers and heavy guns 
at Qurna commenced their bombardment of Noidolk, Gun, 
One Tower, and One Tree Hills. The enemy guns did not 
reply for some twenty minutes, when they opened fire on the 
Fort Snipe area ; directed apparently against our war-ships 
and artillery. The Espiegle and Clio had now passed through 
the boat bridge and, taking up position near Fort Snipe, 
engaged the Tuiidsh guns on Gun Hill. 

Meanwhile the advanced guard group under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Climo had formed up west of Fort Snipe, unmolested by 
the Turkish artillery, and had started their advance before 6 a.m. 
The boats and rafts advanced in the following formation : — 


Afychme it 1' 

, Cuna , M.B. 
(QxFoixl^ (4aun^ 
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The right half of the force (Oxfords and Sirmur Sappers) 
were to capture firsl’ Norfolk Hill and then One Tower Hill, 
while the left half (103rd and Sirmur Sappers) were to take 
Gun Hill. The machine guns of the Oxfords were to direct 
the whole advance and to regulate its pace ; and each unit 
was instructed to move on a point westward of their respective 
objectives in order not to mask the supporting gunfire till 
the last moment. Their right flanks having reached a point 
about four hundred yards to the south-west of the hill to be 
attacked, each unit was to change direction towards the right 
and assault the enemy’s flanks. 

Before 5.30 a.m., the 30th Mountain Battery had opened 
fire upon Norfolk Hill git a range of 2,700 yards, apparently 
with good effect ; and about 6 a.m., Colonel Climo pushed 
forward a section of the mountain battery, advancing with 
them himself, and from this time onwards this battery pushed 
forward by alternate sections in close support of the infantry. 
These were advancing without a check, steadily and method- 
ically. 

From his headquarters on board the Espiegle, General 
Townshend could see the 22nd Punjabis making good progress 
in their attack against One Tree Hill, which they captured 
at 6.30 a.m. The opposition they encountered was easily 
overcome, as the hill was only held by twenty of the enemy, 
three of whom were killed and the remainder captured. The 
22nd now entrenched themselves here and opened with their 
machine guns on One Tower Hill, suffering seven casualties 
from the Turkish guns at Abu Aran in the operation. About 
7 a.m., the mine-destroying helium rejoined them, having 
destroyed a number of mine connections en route. 

Just before 6.30 a.m., the 4-inch and 5-inch guns of the 
river section were pushed a little distance up the Tigris to 
engage the enemy guns on One Tower Hill ; and soon after 
this General Townshend ordered the ships containing Nos. 1 
and 2 Groups (i.e., 16th Brigade Group and the Norfolks) 
to advance through the boat bridge at Qurna. 

Less than half an hour later, the machine guns of the Oxfords 
and of the 119th* came into action against Norfolk Hill. 
The enemy replied with rifle fire, which was quickly suppressed, 
except on the extreme west flank, by the 30th Battery mountain 
guns firing at 1,750 yards range. Under cover of the machine 
and mountaih gun fire, the Oxfords rapidly covered six hundred 

* Th.e 119th machine guns had been sent forward to join those of the Oxfords 
a short time before. . 
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of the remaining seven hundred yards of waiter, and, leaping 
from their boats at a hundred yards distance from it, their 
leading company captured Norfolk HiU by a fine assault about 
7.30 a.m. Of the enemy garrison — which with the exception 
of one Turkish officer were all Arab soldiers — seventy-five 
had been killed, twenty-six were wounded and thirty-four 
taken prisoner. Although Norfolk Hill was honeycombed 
with trenches, these had afforded evidently-, but indifferent 
protection against the British guns. The British casualties 
in this part of the operations only amounted to one officer 
killed and five men wounded. 

About this time a British aeroplane was seen flying over 
the Espiegle. Two had arrived at Basra on the 14th May, 
but lack of dry ground delayed their use and it was not until 
the 27th that the first machine made a flight. By the 
strenuous exertions of the Air Force, both machines were 
in the air by dawm of the 31st, and rendered most useful 
service from then onwards. 

Norfolk Hill having been captured, the main effort was 
now concentrated on One Towner Hill. The Oxfords re- 
embarked, transferring their shielded bellums* to the third 
line and, supported by the 30th Mountain Battery (who came 
into action at about twm thousand yards range), and the 
howitzers and guns at Qurna, advanced against One Tower 
Hill. Preceded by the mine-sweeping armed launchesf Shaitan 
and Sumana, the Espiegle and Clio now moved up and anchored 
off Norfolk Hill to join in the bombardment of One Tower 
Hill ; and the Odin, Lawrence and Miner also moved up in 
support. These warships still continued to be the main 
target for the Turkish guns and both the Espiegle and Odin 
were hit by shells, without, however, sustaining much damage 
or loss. The enemy opened a heavy rifle fire from One Tower 
Hill on the advancing Oxfordshire Light Infantry, but it was 
not very effective, and by 9 a.m., when the infantry machine 
guns came into action, had been almost completely suppressed 
by the British gunfire. The 1 19th Infantry had by this time 
been ordered forward to support the Oxfordshire assault. 
This was again directed against the enemy’s w^estem flank, and 
by 9.30 a.m,, with the loss of only two wounded, had met with 
complete success. The enemy’s losses on this hill amounted 


* These had delayed the advance vip to this point and the pirotection they 
afforded was not so essential as to compensate for this delay. 

t The launches Bahrein and Lewis Petty were kept in reserve as spare mine- 
sweepers. 
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to four Arab soldiers wounded and a Turkish officer and eighty- 
six Arab soldiers taken prisoner. A 16-pounder field gun 
fell into our hands, and a switchboard for electrically firing 
twenty-four mines in the Tigris was also found here. The 
Turkish officer in charge of this and of the mines in the locality 
was taken prisoner at the same time and was subsequently 
induced to point out where the mines were, but not before 
several had beemexploded or disconnected by our own engineers. 

In the meantime, the 103rd Mahrattas had been pushing 
steadily forward, much hampered by the reeds, which were 
especially thick on their line of advance, and by 9.30 a.m. 
they were about a mile south of Shrapnel Hill, For about 
an hour the guns of the river section had been firing on Gun 
Hill* and now most of the naval guns, the 30th Mountain 
Battery, and all the machine guns of the advanced guard 
group, as well as the rifle fire of the Oxfords from One Tower 
Hill, were all concentrated against this position. The 103rd, 
though their punt poles disclosed their position to the enemy, 
could themselves neither see nor fire at their objective owing 
to the reeds, but could only push steadily forward. The 
volume of the British gun and supporting fire gradually asserted 
its superiority and soon after 11 a.m, the Turkish guns on 
Gun Hill ceased fire, the enemy rifle fire grew less and, as the 
103rd approached, the Turkish garrison surrendered. Gun 
Hill was thus occupied soon after 11.30 a.m. The 103rd had 
very small casualties — only two wounded — and they captured 
on the hill two 16-pounder guns, one Turkish officer and 
one hundred and thirty-two Arab soldiers, of whom five were 
wounded. 

During the morning’s fighting, the left flank guard of the 
1 19th Infantry had been continuously engaged with numerous 
Arabs among the thick reeds to the westward and had success- 
fully protected the left flank of the advance. The Arab fire 
had been heavy but, owing to the reeds and the enemy’s bad 
marksmanship, the 119th only sustained seven casualties. 

The first phase of the operation had thus met with complete 
and unexpectedly easy success. After the capture of Norfolk 
HiU there had been little resistance, due mainly to the over- 
whelming superiority of the British artillery, to whom the 
different islands afforded a target eas}:^ to range on. Other 
contributory causes were the cover afforded to the heliums 
by the reedsr, and the lack of effect obtained by the Turkish 


* This hill was out of range of the l/5th Hants howitzers. 
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guns* and mines. The Turkish advanced positions were 
difficult to reinforce or withdraw from’ S.nd their defensive 
arrangements had proved inadequate. But the Turkish main 
position was still intact and here a vigorous resistance was 

expected. 

All firing had now ceased and General Townshend decided 
to cease operations for the day. The heat was extreme, the 
glare of the sun off the water very trying, and the “ Advanced 
guard” and ‘'Turning attack” groups had been through a 
hard and tiring time in getting their heliums along. The 
17th Infantry Brigade groups occupied the positions they had 
•won and the ships containing Nos. 1 and 2 groups moved up 
the Tigris and anchored just below the war vessels, a boom 
being placed up-stream of all the vessels to keep oh mines. 

While these main operations were taking place, demon- 
strations had been carried out on either flank. The Comet, 
with a naval 4 • 7-inch gun in a horse-boat, and with an infantry 
detachment in a river steamer in support, had moved at day- 
light up the Shwaiyib river and had bombarded the enemy 
positions at Ruta and on the sandhills. On the other flank, 
the river steamers Shushan and Muzaffari, having on board 
two naval 3-pounders and some infantry detachments, had 
moved up the A1 Hiiwair creek, acting in co-operation with 
some friendly Arabs. Though they diverted the attention 
of some of the marsh Arabs from the main attack, the difficulties 
of navigation were too great for them to make much progress 
and they rejoined the main force in the course of the afternoon. 

At 4 p.m. General Townshend issued operation orders 
for the next day’s attack. Abu Aran -was to be the fiirst 
objective and the 6th Division order ran as follows : — 

“ 1 

2. A frontal attack will be carried out by tbe Royal Naval flotilla and 

artillery ; bombardment and mine-sweeping to commence at 5 a.ra. 
under detailed instructions issued by the Senior Naval Officer and 
C.R.A. respectively. 

3. 17th Brigade will make an enveloping attack well to the west of 

Abu Aran ridge, starting from its position, of assembly near Gun 
Hill at 5.45 a.m. 

4. 16th Brigade will be landed when ordered at Abu Aran under cover 

of the bombardment and the support of the 17th Brigade. 

5. 16th Brigade will then undertake a frontal attack along Abu Aran 

ridge towards Muzaibila while the 17th Brigade continues its 
enveloping movement on the same objective.” 

The night passed quietly, many hours of it being spent 
by the troops of the 17th Brigade in removing the shields from 
their bellums, with a view to speeding up their pace next day. 

* Many of the Turkish guns had been so sited that they could only fir% at 
long ranges. 

(67S8) ' _ S 
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to four Arab soldiers wounded and a Turkish officer and eiglitj?'- 
six Arab soldiers taken prisoner. A 16-pounder field gun 
fell into our hands, and a S’witchboard for electrically firing 
twenty-four mines in the Tigris was also found here. The 
Turldsh officer in charge of this and of the mines in the locality 
was taken prisoner at the same time and was subsequently 
induced to point out where the mines were, but not before 
several had been^exploded or disconnected by our own engineers. 

In the meantime, the 103rd Mahrattas had been pushing 
steadily forward, much hampered by the reeds, which were 
especially thick on their line of advance, and by 9.30 a.m. 
they were about a mile south of Shrapnel Hill. For about 
an hour the guns of the river section had been firing on Gun 
Hill* and now most of the naval guns, the 30th Mountain 
Battery, and all the machine guns of the advanced guard 
group, as well as the rifle fire of the Oxfords from One Tower 
Hill, were all concentrated against this position. The 103rd, 
though their punt poles disclosed their position to the enemy, 
could themselves neither see nor fire at their objective owing 
to the reeds, but could only push steadily forward. The 
volume of the British gun and supporting fire gradually asserted 
its superiority and soon after 11 a.m. the Turkish guns on 
Gun Hill ceased fire, the enemy rifle fire grew less and, as the 
103rd approached, the Turkish garrison surrendered. Gun 
Hill was thus occupied soon after 11.30 a.m. The 103rd had 
very small casualties — only two wounded — and they captured 
on the hill two 16-pouiider guns, one Turkish officer and 
one hundred and thirty-two Arab soldiers, of whom five were 
wounded. 

During the morning’s fighting, the left flank guard of the 
119th Infantry had been continuously engaged with numerous 
Arabs among the thick reeds to the westward and had success- 
fully protected the left flank of the advance. The Arab fire 
had been heavy but, owing to the reeds and the enemy’s bad 
marksmanship, the 119th only sustained seven casualties. 

The first phase of the operation had thus met with complete 
and unexpectedly easy success. After the capture of Norfolk 
HiU there had been little resistance, due mainly to the over- 
whelming superiority of the British artillery, to whom the 
different islands afforded a target easji^ to range on. Other 
contributory causes were the cover afforded to ih.& heliums 
by the reedsr, and the lack of effect obtained by the Turkish 


* This hill was out of range of the 1/5 th Hants homtzers. 
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The next morning (1st June) the British guns opened fire on 
Abu Aran about 5.30" but without drawing a reply. About an hour 
later, the naval ships preceded by their mine-sweepers steamed 
up the river. On board one of the mine-sweepers went the 
captured Turkish, engineer officer ; and his information assisted 
much in the discovery and destruction of the leads of many 
mines. Meanwhile the 17th Infantry Brigade were advancing 
in their bellmm, but owing to the thickness of the reeds their 
progress was extremely slow. There was still no opposition and 
General Townshend describes in his book the astonished silence 
with which the British force continued to approach Abu Aran. 
This was only explained when one of the British aeroplanes 
dropped a message for the Espiegle saying that Abu Aran, 
Ruta and Muzaibila had all been evacuated by the enemy, 
who were fleeing northward in every available craft. 

General Townshend at once issued orders for his whole 
force to assemble at Abu Aran, where the leading half company 
of the 17th Brigade arrived in time to fire on the last boat- 
load of retreating Turks. Before 11 a.m. the naval flotilla 
had anchored off Abu Aran, then in occupation of the 17tli 
Brigade ; and General Townshend, leaving his senior general 
staff officer to assemble the troops and transport at Abu Aran, 
proceeded in a launch with the Senior Naval Officer to ascertain 
whether the obstruction in the Tigris near Ruta really closed 
the channel. Fortunately it was found that it did not and, 
after discovering and cutting the leads of three large observation 
mines, a practicable channel was found and marked with 
buoys. Through this channel the armed mine-sweeping 
launches Shaitan and Sumana were at once sent, with orders 
to chase up river after the enemy shipping, whose smoke 
could be seen in the distance. 

At 2.30 p.m. after an interview with General Nixon at 
Abu Aran, in which General Townshend expressed the hope 
that he might be able to enter Amara with the Turkish 
fugitives, he issued orders expressing his intention to push 
on to Ezra's Tomb. He ordered the 16th Brigade to 
disembark and stay at Abu Aran with the 30th Mountain 
Battery and the barge containing the 18-pounder. The 
17tli Brigade* were to embark in the ships vacated by the 

* General Townshend wished the 17th Brigade to have the honour of leading 
the advance. They had undergone a trying time at Qurna and had seen 
less fighting than any of the other brigades. There was no reason to anticipate 
that a direct and unopposed advance to Amara would be possible, so that 
the few hours' delay entailed by the transhipment seemed to him unob- 
jectionable. 
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16th Brigade and were to proceed up-stream, together with the 
63rd Field Battery, the Norfolks, the “ river section ” of the 
heavy artillery and the hospital steamer. 

Soon after 3 p.m., the Espiegle, with General Townshend 
and the Senior Naval Officer on board, followed by the Cho 
and Odin, passed the obstruction — to remove wdhch a 
naval party had already been set to work — and started in 
pursuit up the river. But only a rough charh was available 
and navigation was extremely difficult, owing to the bends 
and twists of the river channel, whose banks were not easily 
discernible in the floods. The Turkish gunboat Marmariss 
and other river craft were soon sighted ; and before 6 p.m. 
the Shaitan, which was leading, was able to open fire with her 
12-pounder, doing considerable damage. In less than an 
hour, the Espiegle, Clio and Odin opened fire in turn — as they 
carne within range — with their 4-inch guns on the river steamer 
Mosul and then on the Marmariss. This fire evidently had 
some effect, for the Turkish steamers, in their efforts to escape, 
began casting off the lighters and mahailas they were towing ; 
and at 7.30 p.m. many of the.se, full of troops and warlike stores, 
were found at Ezra’s Tomb. Here the Odin was left behind 
to capture them and to prevent their being looted by Arabs ; 
and in the Odin General Towmshend left his senior general staff 
officer to unite his troops there and to send them forward by 
echelon of brigades as soon as possible. 

The chase continued in the gathering darkness* and a short 
way farther on the Shaitan took possession of a mahaila full 
of Turkish troops. But soon the enemy could no longer be 
distinguished to fire at, and as the navigation was becoming 
increasingly intricate and difficult,! Captain Nnnn, the Senior 
Naval Officer, decided to anchor and await the rising of the 
moon. The ships anchored just after 8 p.m,, close to some 
more Turkish lighters full of troops and stores ; and our 
searchlights disclosed the steamer Bulbid, submerged in the 
river just ahead, having been sunk by a shell from the Shaitan. 

During the day’s pursuit up the river, some two hundred 
Turkish soldiers, three field guns and a large quantity of stores, 
explosives and mines had been captured without loss to ourv 
selves. Moreover, there had been no casualties from the heat, 
either on that or the previous da}^ though the usual high 
temperature had prevailed. 

* Sunset was about 6.55 p.m. 

t The stretch of river between Ezra’s Tomb and Qala Salih, comprising 
the “ Narrows,” is one of the most difficult parts of the Tigris to navigate.* 
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At 2 a.m. on the 2nd, after the moon had risen, the Espiegle, 
Clio, Cometp Miner, Shaitan and Sumana again took up the 
pursuit. But the navigation difficulties increased and in about 
two hours the Espiegle went aground and she and the Clio could 
go no farther. By this time, however, they had overhauled 
the Marmariss, -who was, now aground and had been abandoned . 
She w^as on lire from a "British shell and showed many shell 
hits ; and nea? her was a lighter from which thirty Turks 
were taken prisoner. In the next reach the steamer Mosul, 
with another lighter and seven mahailas, surrendered. Alto- 
gether about one hundred and forty prisoners, two 15-pounder 
field guns and large quantities of rifles and ammunition w^ere 
captured here. 

It was evident that the Turkish retirement had become 
a demoralised rout ; and consequently, after consultation 
with General Townshend, Captain Nunn decided to push on 
with the light-draught vessels to keep the Turks on the run 
and to try to ascertain the condition of affairs at Amara. 
They both transferred to the Comet and proceeded up the 
liver, followed by the Sumana, Shaitan, Lewis Felly and three 
horse-boats each containing a 4* 7-inch gun. Sir Percy Cox 
also accompanied them. About 7 p.m., they anchored for 
the night about six miles above Qala Salih. j The marsh 
area had now been left behind. An apparently endless 
plain covered with low scrub appeared on either bank, with 
occasional Arab villages ; and much relief was experienced 
from the drier air. 

Early on the 3rd the flotilla again pushed forward. All 
the villages on either bank were flying white flags and the 
Arab inhabitants everywhere gave signs of their friendliness. 
Twelve miles from Amara General Townshend called a halt. 
He considered it advisable to await the arrival of his leading 
brigade, as he anticipated that the Turks would defend Amara 
and he felt that it would be ridiculous to attempt to take the 
place with the fe\y small vessels he had with him. Captain 
Nunn was anxious that they should go on, but General 
Townshend declined at first to do so. An hour later, however, 
he told Captain Nunn that he “ would go on and chance it.” j 


* The Comet had rejoined the flotilla from the Shwaiyib river on the 31st 
May and had followed up the Tigris on the 1st June. 

■f The Sha&h from here came on board the Comet and, with a view to his 
spreading the news, General Townshend ordered him to collect supplies for 
15,000 men who would arrive very shortly. 
f " My Campaign in Mesopotamia," p. 70. 
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At about 9.45 a.m. the advance agdn commenced, the 
Shaitan and a small launch being sent t’o scout well ahead. 
About this time General Townshend received a wireless 
message* from General Nixon sa^dng that three Turkish 
river steamers were fleeing ahead of the naval flotilla, that 
east of Amara there were three weak battalions of Daghistani’s 
force retiring from Arabistan, but th&.t the remainder of this 
force had either passed through Amara or were s»ctualty at that 
place. This information had been obtained by the aeroplanes. 

No enemy troops were sighted by the Shaitan until 
the straight reach of the river below Amara was entered — 
within three miles of the town — when enemy troops were seen 
crossing the bridge of boats and entering a barge attached 
to a steamer lying alongside the right bank of the river. The 
bridge of boats was then opened and the steamer tried to get 
through ; but on a shot being fired by the Shaitan’s 
12-pounder the troops hurriedly abandoned the barge and 
fled up the right bank. Just above the bridge the river takes 
an abrupt bend to the westward and a few minutes later a 
body of some fifteen hundred troops were seen here retiring 
westward along the river-bank. The Shaitan still pushed on 
and passed through the bridge. Amara town on the left 
bank was full of troops, who fled back from the bank in con- 
fusion on seeing the launch ; north of the town more troops 
were seen, about a thousand on the left bank-- some of them 
maldng westward and northward — and, about five hundred 
yards away, the fifteen hundred already mentioned moving 
westward on the right bank. 

None of them fired a shot and the Shaitan, also without 
firing, steamed on for about another half-mile. Then she 
tied up to the bank and accepted the surrender of six officers 
and about a hundred soldiers, all fully armed. The officers, 
rifles and ammunition were taken on board and the men were 
ordered to march downstream again, keeping alongside the 
Shaitan which now moved back towards Amara. A few 
hundred yards downstream about a hundred and fiftj;' more 
Turkish soldiers emerged from the trees and surrendered, 
throwing down their arms. Here the same process as before 
was carried out and the Shaitan proceeded back to Amara, 
the prisoners walking miattended along the bank till they 
reached the bridge of boats, where they sat by a coffee-shop 
on the right bank until time could be found to take* them into 
custody. At this time the Comet was still nearly a mile away. 


* The Comet could receive, though she could not send, wdreless messages. 
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Greater daring tjian that of the Shaitan can hardly be 
imagined. The total crew of this launch consisted of eight 
sailors under the command of Lieutenant Mark Singleton, 
R.N., and a very little resolution on the enemy’s side would 
have disposed of them easily at point-blank range. For his 
gallantry, which caused the flight of over two thousand Turkish 
troops — besides the actual capture of eleven officers and two 
hundred and fifty men — and contributed so greatly to the 
unopposed capture of Amara, Lieutenant Singleton was 
awarded the Distinguished' Service Order and two of his 
small crew the Distinguished Service medal. These rewards 
can seldom have been better deserved. 

On the arrival of the Comet and the rest of the flotilla 
between 1.30 and 2.15 p.m., General Townshend, Captain 
Nunn and other officers landed at the Custom House, and here 
the civil governor of Amara, the commandant and a number of 
Turkish officers came and surrendered. To the civil governor 
General Townshend gave orders to arrange at once for the 
collection of supplies for fifteen thousand men who would 
arrive very shortly ; and, after hoisting the Union Jack, 
arrangements were made to secure the towm with the very small 
force available. This, e.xcluding the few officers, amounted 
to a total of only forty-one men, made up as follows : — 

Comet — Three sailors, two marines and twelve soldiers. 

Shaitan — Eight sailors. 

Sumana — Eight sailors. 

Lewis Pelly — Four sailors, one marine. 

Launch L-2 — Two sailors, one marine. 

Lieutenant Palmer, R.N., of the Comet, was posted on shore 
to keep order on the town front with all the men that could 
be spared off the vessels, i.e., two sailors, one marine and 
twelve soldiers of the West Kents and the l/4th Hampshire. 
A battalion of the Constantinople Fire Brigade Regiment sent 
down word that they were ready to surrender at the barracks 
in the town ; and. Lieutenant Palmer was sent there with a 
seaman, a marine and an interpreter to accept the surrender. 
Lieutenant Palmer found this battalion of about four hundred 
Turkish soldiers there -with their officers, all fully armed, and 
marched them down to the quay and on to a big lighter, which 
v/hen filled with about eight hundred prisoners was anchored 
in mid-stream under the guns of the flotilla. A little later, a 
formed body of fifty Turkish soldiers marched up to the Turkish 
naval barracks and surrendering their arms were taken into 
custody by three British soldiers who had been posted there. 
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During the course of the afternoon, some tv/o thousand 
Turkish troops had been seen approacKihg Amara from the 
north-east, evidently part of the Turkish force retiring from 
Arabistan. The Shaitan, however, proceeding to the northern 
end of the town, fired a few shells at them and making 
prisoners of the advanced guard, consisting of about fifty 
Turkish soldiers, dispersed the remainder of the force who 
fled in confusion to the north-west. The Turkish troops were 
apparently quite demoralised by the unexpected rapidity of 
the British advance and, fearing to fall into the hands of the 
Arabs, numbers kept coming in and surrendering. But the 
British military and naval commanders and their tiny force 
had an anxious time, as it was evident that their weakness 
could not be concealed from the enemy for very long. Early 
in the afternoon messages had been sent dowm the river for 
troops to come up as quickly as possible ; and in the evening 
the searchlight rays of a river steamer coming up could be 
seen in the distance, but she came no closer and was evidently 
halted. 

Mea.nwhiie all possible precautions had been taken for the 
night. Four British seamen held the Turkish military barracks, 
two soldiers and one sailor the naval barracks, and the vessels 
took up positions along the river facing the town and kept a 
careful watch. A proclamation was also issued warning the 
inhabitants that, under penalty of being shot, ail must remain 
indoors after dark. 

Fortunately the night passed quietly ; but early on the 
4th, the Arabs, beginning to realise the British weakness, 
commenced to loot, and to make an attack from the west. 
In the nick of time, about 6.30 a.m., the 2nd Norfolk arrived 
in the P.3, rapidly disembarked and soon restored order. 
More troops arrived during the afternoon and the situation 
became quite secure ; and in the evening General Nixon 
himself reached Amara. 

We must now turn back to the progress of the troops up the 
Tigris from Abu Aran. The disembarkation here of the 
16th Infantry Brigade and the embarkation in their place of 
the 17th Infantry Brigade necessarily took some time ; and it 
w'as not till early on the 2nd that the ships started upstream 
from Abu Aran, accompanied by General Nixon and some of 
his staff in their launches. On arrival at Ezra’s Tomb, where 
they arrived about noon — and where, as mentioned before. 
General Townsheiid had left his senior general staff officer 
to unite his troops and push them on by brigades~the 
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17th Brigade disembarked in accordance with General Towns- 
liend's instructions ; and their ships were then sent back to 
Abu Aran to bring up the 16th Brigade. General Nixon "-vf 
pushed Oil in his launch for about six miles farther and spent 
the night near the Espi^gle and Clio. 

At 2.30 p.m.*^ on the 2nd, the Norfolks in the P.3 at Ezra’s 
Tomb received orders to push on to Qala Salih, but owing to 
the congestiontof traffic in the river they did not get away till 
5.30 p.m. and had to anchor for the night at 7.20 p.m. They 
then received orders not to halt at Qala Salih, but to push on ' • ' 
as early as possible the next day to join the Comet. Starting 
at 4.30 a.m. on the 3rd they passed Qala Salih about noon 
and some five and a half.hours later met a naval pinnace bringing 
orders from General Townshend that the regiment was to push 
on and join him at Amara. Darkness and the weakness of 
their searchlight, however, obliged them to stop for the night 
some eight miles short of Amara. 

Meanwhile at dawn on the 3rd, the steamers sent back from 
Ezra’s Tomb began arriving at Abu Aran ; and at 8.15 a.m. 

General Delamain received orders for his, the 16th, brigade, to 
go in them to Qala Salih. Starting shortly after 11 a.m.. 

General Delamain had an interview with General Nixon at 
Ezra’s Tomb and received instructions that, failing receipt of 
any orders from General Townshend, he was to push on with 
his brigade until he obtained touch with General Townshend 
on board the Comet. The 17th Infantry Brigade, who had 
been designed by General Townshend to lead the advance, 
were much mortified at seeing the 16th Brigade pass them ; 
but by that time the necessity for speed in pushing up reinforce- 
ments overrode every other consideration, and General Nixon, 
who knew that Daghistani’s force from Arabistan w*as near 
Amara, intervened to add vigour to the reinforcing arrange- 
ments, which in view of the few river steamers available were 
naturally causing him anxiet^^ Pushing on in the darkness, 
the 16th Brigade reached Qala Salih about 1 a.m. on the 4th, 
and some five hours later received orders from General 
Townshend to push on to Amara. 

Amara, whose occupation was now complete, was a com- 
paratively new town of pleasing appearance and some 
commercial importance. Composed of ten to twelve thousand 
inhabitants, it was located at the Tigris end of a main trade route 

This was some two and a half hours after GeneralTownshend and Captain 
Nunn had gone on in the Comet, after the EspUgle and Clio had been forced 
to stop. 
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to Persia and provided passahlygoodquartersfortheiorceexcept 
in the hottest weather. Being drier and he’althier than Basra it 
also afforded a much-needed location for military hospitals. 

The combined naval and military operations of the four 
days 31st May to 3rd June had been a brilliant success. General 
Nixon attributed much of this success in his report “ to a 
careful study of detail in the initial stages of the organisation, 
to the skilful manner in which these details were worked out 
and to the loyal co-operation of all concerned in putting the 
whole machine in motion.” 

Though the operations had been carried out during a period 
of intense heat, the British casualties had been surprisingly small, 
whilst the spirit, dash and vigour of the sailors and soldiers were 
worth}^ of the highest traditions of our Imperial Forces. The 
British casualties totalled only 4 killed and 21 wounded. The 
enemy, between the 31st May and 4th June, sustained about 
120 casualties in killed and wounded and had 1,773 men taken 
prisoner. The British also captured twelve field guns, five naval 
guns and a large quantity of arms and ammunition ; and of 
the Turkish river craft, the gunboat Marmariss, one paddle 
steamer and a steam tug were sunk, while one steamer, tw’o 
steam tugs, two motor-boats and a number of barges and 
makailas w'^ere captured. The loss to the Turks of the steamers 
was especially serious as they could not be replaced. 

In his report General Nixon praised General Townshend 
for the manner in which he carried out the operations and 
especially for his prompt action in followdng up the enemy 
and for the dash and enterprise he displayed in occupying 
Amara. The close co-operation between the Navy and the 
Army was. General Nixon pointed out, a marked feature of 
the operations and he felt that he could not speak too highly 
of the part played by the officers and men of the Royal Navy 
under the command of Captain Nunn. 

From the 4tli, the next few da^^s were spent in reconnaissance 
and exploration of the vicinity of Amara, in taking over the 
administration of the town and in organising the line of com- 
munication on the Tigris. The bulk of the military force with 
which General Townshend had left Qurna was gradually 
concentrated at Amara, leaving detachments to hold Ezra’s. 
Tomb and Qala Salih as posts on the line of communication. 
This, extending up to but exclusive of Amara, was to be under 
the charge of the Inspector-General of Coinmunieations and 
was divided into two sections : Basra — Ezra's Tomb (exclusive), 
and Ezra’s Tomb — Amara (exclusive). 
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The Comet and Shaitan were left at Amara, but the 
rest of the naval flotilla mthdrew down the stream ; and on 
the 8th General Nixon also left for Basra. 



CHAPTER XL 


OPERATION'S ON THE EUPHRATES AND’' THE 
OCCUPATION OF"NASIRIYA. 

A fter the capture of Amara, the British forces in 
Mesopotamia were disposed in four main groups, i.e., 
about Amara, Qurna, Ahwaz and Basra. 

At Amara on the 13th June were a cavalry regiment, ten 
guns, nine infantry battalions, half a battalion of pioneers, 
two sapper companies and the bridging train ; at Qurna four 
infantry battalions and fourteen guns, with a battalion and a 
field battery on the line of communication between Qurna and 
Amara ; *** at Ahwaz two cavalry regiments, twelve guns, four 
infantry battalions, a company of pioneers and a sapper 
company ; and at Basra and Fort George were a cavalry 
regiment, six guns, five infantry battalions, a company of 
pioneers and a sapper company. Force Headquarters were 
at Basra, while those of the 6th and 12th Divisions were at 
Amara and Ahwaz respective^. Owing, however, to the way 
in which the operations had developed, the di-visional organisa- 
tion had been temporality broken up, the three brigades of 
the 12th Division being at xAhwaz, Amara and Qurna, while 
the 6th Division had detachments from the Basra area to 
Amara. 

During May, a good deal had been done to improve the 
organisation of the force and a few additions to it had been 
made. Amongst other arrangements, separate organisation 
of the lines of communication under an Inspector General 
(Major-General Davison) had been cafried out and the 
Adjutant-General’s branch at the base had been placed on a 
proper footing ; a brigade headquarters was formed for the 
heavy artillery ; and the nucleus of a mechanical transport 
service wa.s started. Owing to the Begum of Bhopal having 
placed an Imperial Service cavalry regiment at their disposal, 


At Ezra’s Tomb and Qala Salih. An attempt to hold Abu Aran, the only 
dry ground within many miles of Qurna, had been given up, owing to the 
intense heat there. 
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the Government of India had been able to despatch the 23rd 
Cavalry to Mesopotamia; and they also arranged to send to 
General Nixon, at his request, twelve 15-pounder field guns 
for use in defensive posts. 

Of the naval force, the Clio had to be sent for repairs to 
Bombay ; the Lawrence had already gone to Bushire ; there- 
fore, the only naval sloops now remaining were the Espiegle 
and the Odin and the first of the new river gunboats were, 
as stated in the last chapter, not expected till the autumn. 

The river steamers and tugs now amounted to a total of 
twenty-one'*"' and included those which General Barrett had 
asked for in December 1914. Since then the force had 
increased and its sphere of operations had been considerably- 
extended. General Nixon had been instructed in March to 
report as to the adequacy of the river craft ; and on the 27th 
May he telegraphed pointing out that shortly the conditions of 
the rivers would prevent many of his steamers and tugs moving 
up the Karun, above Ourna on the Tigris and Kubaish on 
the Euphrates, and he asked for six powerful tugs to be sent 
to him as soon as possible, with a draught not exceeding three 
feet and each capable of towing two large flats ; he also asked 
for twelve 10-12-knot motor launches. The Indian authorities 
searched everywhere in India for tugs of the type demanded 
but failed to find any, and on the 20th June informed General 
Nixon of this and that they were asking the India Office to 
try and obtain them in England. General Nixon replied on 
the 25th urging the provision of these tugs as soon as possible 
as he anticipated much difficulty between the 15th July and 
the 15th October, when the rivers would be at their lowest. 

It seems necessary to offer at this stage a few general remarks 
with regard to the supply of river transport during the first 
eighteen months of the operations. On several occasions, the 
shortage of river transport made all the difference between 
decisive success and complete or comparative failure of the oper- 
ations . These occasions have been and will be alluded to as they 
occur ; and while it is easy to point out the shortage, it is not so 
easy to indicate how the mistakes and omissions occurred which 
led to this shortage. The provision of river-craft, either for 
combatant, or for maintenance and transport, purposes was not 
an easy matter. The type of vessel required scarcely existed 
elsewhere and consequently would have to be specially con- 
structed, But usually time did not admit of this and the most 

=** Fo\u- " Tigris ” steamers, seven " P ” steamers, three " Lynch ” tugs, 
four Indian tugs, and three small stern-wheelers. 
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suitable available craft had to be requisitioned. Such vessels 
were seldom satisfactory and many of 'them sunk or were 
badly damaged on the overseas voyage. The evidence given 
before the Mesopotamia Commission shows many of the diffi- 
culties and the mistakes made ; but whether the Commission 
were correct in their allocation of the blame for the shortage 
is another matter.* The wffiole question is very involved and 
technical ; many individuals and several different authorities 
were concerned ; and all the relevant facts do not appear to 
have been brought' to light, andmre still somewhat obscure. 
In these circumstances, to enter into great, but unavoidably 
incomplete, detail in this narrative might lead the reader to 
draw inaccurate conclusions. 

On the 12tli June, General Nixon asked for more aeroplanes. 
The Viceroy telegraphed the gist of his report to the India 
Office a few days later and strongly recommended the provision 
of more and better aircraft ; and b}^ the end of the month he 
received a reply that the War Office had agreed to detail two 
flights of the Royal Flying Corps from Egypt for service in 
Mesopotamia. 

By the middle of June the heat everywhere in Mesopotamia 
had become so great as to affect seriously the health of the 
troops ; and this was further aggravated by the difficulty of 
convalescence in this tiying climate.! Owing to the amount of 
sickness and the numbers of the medical corps who had been 
invalided, General Nixon was obliged on the 18th to make a 
special application for more medical personnel ; and these the 
Government of India proceeded to anrange for. As an instance 
of the amount of sickness, General Nixon reported on the 
24th that the l/4th Hampshire Regiment could only muster 
16 officers and 289 other ranks medically fit for service ; but, 
nevertheless, he had to utilise this battalion in the impending 
operations up the Euphrates. 

A few days after the capture of Amara, General Nixon 
estimated the situation of the Turkish troops as follows : at 
Baghdad, four battalions ; at Kut al Ama?a, ten battalions and 
twelve guns; at Nasiriya, five to seven battalions with a few 
guns ; and retiring up the Tigris from Amara, the remnants 
of twelve battalions, a cavalry regiment and nine guns. 


The speech of the Attorney-General on the 12th July, 1917 in the House 
of Commons, during the debate on the Commission’s reporG gives reasons 
why some of their conclusions may be open to doubt. 

t residents at Basra stated that they could recollect no instance when 
the heat had been so oppressive. 
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At this period, the Turks were fully occupied in Armenia 
and the region of .Lake Van, where the Russians had just 
gained some considerable success. In Persia, the German 
activities were becoming so pronounced that there seemed 
every chance that Persia might come into the war on the 
German side ; in Aden, the small British force could only take 
up a purely defensive attitude before a Turco-Arab advance 
within our administrative frontier ; at Gallipoli, the British 
force was only nolding its own and unable to progress ; and in 
India, trouble was again threatening the North-West Frontier, 
this time from the Mohmand country. 

On the 10th June, the Chief of the General Staff, India, 
telegraphed to General Nixon asking for his plan for the effec- 
tive occupation of the Basra vilayet, to which the Government 
of India desired to obtain the sanction of H.M. Government. 
In reply, next day. General Nixon stated that he was making 
preparations for an advance on Nasiriya, the occupation of 
which place — with that of Amara — would, he considered, 
achieve the required purpose. He considered that to occupy 
Kut al Amara would render our position still more effective, 
as we should thus hold both ends of the Shatt al Hai. He 
would, however, first occupy Nasiriya and open relations 
with the Arab tribes in that neighbourhood. If, after this, 
he still considered it possible to advance from Amara to Kut, 
he would then determine the force advisable for the operation 
and the extra reinforcements he would require. lie was at once 
told from India that he must not expect any reinforcements. 

On the 13th, the Viceroy wired to Mr, Chamberlain : 

“ Nixon wires that he proposes that two brigades should 
now move on Nasiriya in order to secure Euphrates portion 
of Basra vilayet. We concur in this operation, which 
should have a good effect on the Euphrates tribes, and 
propose to instruct him to proceed as soon as his prepara- 
tions are complete. His present force should be quite 
sufficient for the success of operation and the maintenance 
of new position.'^’ 

To this telegram the Viceroy received no reply ; assuming 
that H.M. Government had agreed, sanction to advance was 
sent from India to General Nixon on the 22nd ; and Mr. 
Chamberlain was informed on the 27th that General Nixon 
was commencing his advance on Nasiriya. 

This advance to Nasiriya had to a great extent been adt^o- 
cated and agreed to on political grounds ; for Nasiriya was the 
headquarters of the powerful Muntafik tribes. But General 
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Nixon held that there were also good military "reasons for this 
operation. He considered that a Turkish- garrison at Nasiriya 
would be a permanent menace to his line of communications, 
as the slightest reverse or check up the Tigris might again 
bring Ajaimi and thousands of iVrabs, acting under Turkish 
instigation and supported possibly by Turkish troops, against 
the Lower Tigris and the Shatt al AraJb. The Commander-in- 
Ghief in India accepted General Nixon’s view rather than that 
of his own General Staff, who did not consider the advance on 
Nasiriya as altogether desirable from a purely military point 
of view, having specially in mind that, were an advance to 
Baghdad to be ordered later on, a detachment at Nasiriya would 
weaken the force available for such an operation. 

As regards the proposal to advance To Kut al Amara, the 
Viceroy* and the Gommander-in-Chief in India were at first 
averse to the proposal, as was also Mr. Chamberlain, advised 
by General Barrow. The subsequent decision to make this 
advance was so fateful that it is well to state clearly the reasons 
which led to it, as they arose. General Nixon's reason given 
on the 11th June was that it would enable us to hold both 
ends of the Shatt al Hai. The Turks had used this waterway 
during the previous four months or so for the despatch of troops 
both to and from Nasiriya, and it was generally believed that 
it extended as a navigable route for steamers for the whole 
distance between Nasiriya and Kut. It was not then known 
that steamers could only use it for the five months or so of 
high water and then only from Kut to Shatrat al Muntafik, 
whence troops had to march by land for the last thirty milesf 
to Nasiriya, or had to proceed by boat down the Baidiia 
channel to the Hammar lake. On the 13th June, General 
Nixon gave as a further reason for occupying Kut that it 
would improve our position greatly in regard to the tribes on 
the Tigris line, whose attitude after the capture of Amara 
appeared to be satisfactory for the time being. These tribes, 
it may be noted, subsequently gave us considerable trouble 
owing to their predatory and treacherous habits ; and even 
during June the movement of Turkish detachments southward 
of Kut was causing unrest among them. 

In the meantime, the General Staff in India, in one of their 
periodical appreciations of the situation, had been considering 

* Lord Hardiiige, however, wrote to Mr. Chamberlain on the 17th June, 
pointing out that from the point of view of irrigation and watfr control the 
occupation of Kut would have advantages. 

•]■ Though a road of sorts existed it was difficult to traverse owing to the 
numerous canals or creeks to be crossed. 
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the question of an advance to Baghdad. They were aware 
that many of the political authorities at Home and in India 
advocated its occupation, mainly ov/ing to the great moral — - 
and therefore settling — effect it would have not only on the 
Arabs in Mesopotamia, but also in Persia, Afghanistan and 
India.* The fact that the leading Russians to the south of 
Lake Van were now less than thirty marches off Baghdad 
indicated that^its occupation might soon be brought up as 
an operation to be seriously considered. The intentions of the 
Russians were not known, but, as they were as much concerned 
a.s we were to preserve the neutrality of Persia, it appeared 
possible that they might be contemplating an advance on Mosul 
or Baghdad, in order to block the way to Persia, and that we 
might be asked to co-opSrate.f In their appreciation, the General 
Staff came to the conclusion that were General Nixon to be 
sent certain reinforcements — which they placed at one cavalry 
brigade, two infantry brigades and twenty-f(3ur guns, which 
they considered India coulcl spare;! — the occupation of Baghdad 
in the early future was a feasible of)eration. The main reasons 
which led to this conclusion were ; the position of the Russian 
forces about Lake Van ; the demoralisation of the Turkish 
troops after their recent defeats by the British and Russians ; 
and the Turkish preoccupation with the Dardanelles operations 
which would detract from their ability to reinforce Baghdad. 
It is interesting to note that the Turkish General Staff admit 
that at this period they would have had great difficulty in 
stopping a determined British advance up the Tigris. 

In regard to Kut, the General Staff considered that it afforded 
an advantageous position on which to base a further advance 
on Baghdad ; and that in any case a British force there was 
well placed strategically to protect Basra vilayet from any 
Turkish advance from Baghdad and to restrict Turkish traffic 
by ri\^er between Baghdad and Nasiriya to the Euphrates. 
This opinion was also based, it should be noted, on the idea 
that the Shatt al Hai was a navigable route between Kut and 


* III December 1914, it had been noted at the India Office that from 
a political point of view the occupation of Baghdad was so desirable as to 
be practically essential ; the Foreign Office would also have welcomed its 
occupation; and on the 12th February 1915, in a telegram to Lord Crewe, 
Lord Hardinge had indicated Baghdad as our probable ultimate objective. 

I On the 25th June the War Office learnt that the Russians intended to 
advance on Bitlis from Van, and not till the 20th July did they find out 
that the Russians were really manoeuvring to turn the Turkish right south 
of Erzerum. 

This opinion was not shared by the Viceroy, nor apparently by the 
Commander-in -Chief in India. 
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Nasiriya. On the i4th June the total Turkish strength in 
Mesopotamia was estimated at fifteen thousand regulars with 
thirty-four guns ; they were reported to be faced with serious 
disorder at Baghdad and Najaf ; and were said to be witli- 
dravYing troops from their Caucasus force to defend the Dardan- 
elles and Constantinople. Against a move to Kut, the main 
questions to be considered were the adequacy of General 
Nixon’s force and the efficiency of the available river transport 
for its maintenance. 

. To what extent the above opinioh influenced Sir Beauchamp 
Duff is uncertain, but on the 19th he ordered his Chief of the 
General Staff to telegraph to General Nixon asking for a 
thorough appreciation, in regard to the advisability of occupy- 
ing Kut, to be sent to India by post. At the same time, 
General Nixon v/as warned that in this appreciation he must 
show clearly whether he was comdnced of Ms ability not only 
to hold Kut with the troops then at his disposal, but also to 
feed and maintain them there under all conditions of the 
river. To this, General Nixon replied on the 24th in a lengthy 
memorandum, which will be dealt with later. 

Lord Hardinge does not seem to have been aware of this 
discussion, for on the 24th he wrote in a private letter to 
Mr. Chamberlain that General Nixon had asked for reinforce- 
ments to enable him to advance to Kut and had been told 
at once that he could have no more troops ; since when they 
had heard nothing more from him on the subject. Mr. Cham- 
berlain Mmself was at this period rather anxious about General 
Nixon’s intentions. In a private letter of the 25th to Lord 
Hardinge, he wrote :“1 hope that Nixon fully realises how short 
you are of troops and the extreme difficulty there would be 
in reinforcing him. It is difficult from a distance to say when 
a forward movement increases our responsibilities and when it 
is in fact the best measure of defence. Provided he under- 
stands clearly the governing circumstances of the situation 
and does not embark on new operations in the belief that he can 
call for more troops whenever he wishes, I sliall be satisfied to 
rely in the main on his judgment. But it would be dangerous 
to allow him to suppose that there are large resources on which 
he could draw.” 

During June the situation in Persia had grown worse ; 
and on the 24th General Nixon was informed by India that 
he might be called upon to reinforce BusMre at shoft notice, 
as Wassmuss, the German agent, was doing his best to induce 
the local tribes to attack the British Residency there, Oji 
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the 28th the Government of India made General Nixon 
responsible for the defence of Bushire, and informed him that 
the British attitude there should be strictly defensive. He 
accordingly reinforced the British garrison'* at Bushire with two 
captured 13-pounder Turkish guns with four artillery gunlayers 
and instructors. At the same time he lodged an objection 
to this extension of his responsibilities to a place two hundred 
miles in his rear. But the Government of India were very 
anxious to avoid anything like a diversion of force to Bushire ; 
and as General Nixon was much nearer to the scene of action 
than they were, and could, therefore, act more rapidly than 
they, the Government of India thought it better to place him 
in control than to appoint an independent commander who 
might develop ambitious tendencies. 

Owing to a Russian force having landed recently at Enzeli 
on the Caspian, the German activities were now largely trans- 
ferred from Tehran to Isfahan and South Persia. The German 
Consul at Isfahan was said to have raised a body of two hundred 
armed retainers, and Wassmuss was intriguing to raise South 
Persia against the British, being aided to some extent by some 
of the Swedish officers of the Persian Gendarmerie. With 
regard to the action of these officers, Mr. (now Sir Charles) 
Marling, H.M. Minister at Tehran, reported that most of them 
had been led unwittingly by their anti-Russian sentiments, 
their ignorance of Persian ways and by German propaganda, 
into unneutral action, whose dangers had now been explained 
to them ; and he believed that their attitude for the future 
would be better.! 

In other directions also, there was extended anti-British 
action. Parties of Gennans — accompanied by locally recruited 
and armed men, and strengthened by Austrian prisoners of 
war who had escaped in some numbers from Transcaspia — 
were moving towards Afghanistan via Meshed, Birjand and 
Kerman. To try and prevent these entering Afghanistan, 
the Russians moved Cossacks to Meshed and the Indian 
authorities moved troops to Robat on the Baluchistan frontier, 
thus beginning what was subsequently known as the " East 
Persia Cordon,’' 

Immediately after the capture of Amara, General Nixon 
commenced his arrangements for an advance on Nasiriya ; 
and, on his arrival at Basra from Ahwaz on the 16th June, 

Consisting of the 96th Infantry. 

t In order to keep any order in Persia it was neces.sary to retain these 
Swedish officers, who were not under the Swedish, but under the Persian 
Government. 
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General Gorringe was entrusted with the conduct of these 
operations. For these, the force placed’ at his disposal at 
first consisted of an infantry brigade with certain divisional 
troops ; and a naval flotilla under Captain Nunn was to 
co-operate with him. General Nixon had decided that the 
advance should be made by water across the Ham*mar lake 
and up the Euphrates, as he considered that to move by the 
desert route at that time of year would be a ijery hazardous 
operation, requiring much preparation and a large amount 
of transport.' As, therefore, it was anticipated that all move- 
ment would be by water, no animal transport* was arranged 
for. In addition to the naval guns, field guns would be 
mounted in river steamers, mountain guns and machine guns 
would be put on rafts, and as many heliums as it was possible 
to tow would be taken. 

The instructions given by General Nixon on the 23rd June 
to General Gorringe were to the effect that he was to open 
the waterway from the Hammar lake to the Euphrates and 
to secure effective occupation of Suq ash Shuyukh and Nasiriya. 

Just above Suq ash Shuyukh, the water of the Euphrates 
dispersed into a maze of channels on its way to the Hammar 
lake.f Only two of these channels, the Akaika or Kurma 
Safha and the MazHq, were navigable by steamers ; and in 
1915, the Mazliq channel was closed by a bar to vessels larger 
than an ordinary mahaila. The other channels could only be 
traversed by mashufs or at the best by light heliums. The 
ground along and near the banks of these various channels 
was often comparatively high and capable of cultivation, 
while in between them were generally reed-grown swampy 
depressions or inundations, according to the time of year. 
While, in June 1915, the British force knew little of the area 
to the west of the Hammar lake, they had ascertained by 
reconnaissance that the best water route to Nasiriya lay along 
the old channel of the Euphrates via Qurna, across the Hammar 
lake and up the Akaika channel. This channel was known to 
be blocked by a solid looking dam about Saif a mile from its 
entrance to the Hammar lake. 

General Nixon had endeavoured to increase his knowledge 
of the area from local and native sources and by aeroplane 
reconnaissance ; but the two Maurice Farman aeroplanes 
were of old pattern, unsuitable for fljnng in the extreme heat, 

* In any case, with the shipping available it would have been impossible 
to send transport animals. 

I See Map 5. , 
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and, being hampered by lack of a landing ground amidst the 
floods, could make little progress. 

Up to Kubaish, the water route presented little difficulty ; 
but beyond this steamers had to move along a tortuous channel 
through the shallow Hammar lake. At the end of June this 
cliaiinei was five feet deep ; by the middle of Ju,iy the depth 
had sunk to three feet ; '’and by the end of July bellums using 
it had to be dragged through a mixture of mud and water. 
It is doubtful if so rapid a fall was anticipated by General 
Nixon, but in any case there was considerable reason for an 
early movement. 

General Nixon’s information led him to believe that, .as the 
bulk of the Turldsh troops from Nasiriya had withdrawn to 
Kilt, no great opposition was likely to be encountered by 
General Gorringe’s force. This was concentrated by the 
26th June at Quriia and consisted of : Headquarters 12th 
Division, 30th Infantry Brigade (i/4th Hampshire Regiment, 
2/7th Gurkhas, 24th and 76th Punjabis) under command of 
General Meiliss, the 63rd Field and 30tii Mountain Batteries., 
two-thirds of the Pith Sapper and Miner Company, half the 
48th Pioneers, one section Divisional Signal Company, a 
wireless section, one field ambulance and certain supply units. 
Owing to sickness, the 30th Infantry Brigade only mustered 
a total of 1,994 rifles, of which the Hampshire .Battalion (from 
the 33rd Brigade) contributed only 297. 

The naval flotilla, assembled at Quriia under Captain Nunn, 
consisted of the sloops EspUgle and Odin, the armed laimclies 
Miner and Sumana, the stern-wheeler river steamers Shushan, 
Mahsoudi and Mtizaffari and two horse-boats with a 4‘7-mch 
gun in each. As, however, the Espiegle, Odin and Miner 
could not go beyond Kubaish, the Sumana, the 4*7~inch 
horse boats and the three stem- wheelers were the only naval 
vessels really available for the operations. These stern- 
wheelers — which had been specially prepared, armed, and 
provided with naval crews for these operations — were very 
old, the Shushan having been built originally for the relief 
of General Gordon at Khartoum. The Shushan was armed 
with a 12-pounder,* a 3-pounder and a Maxim, the Mahsoudi 


* Conrad Cato in “The Navy in Mesopotamia” describes the troubles of 
the gun's crew of this temporarily mounted !2-pounder. “ After every 
round, they examined the deck carefully, to see how much, of it had carried 
away : and when they found that on the port side the deck could stand the 
strain no more, they shifted the gun over to the starboar<l side and went on 
gaily firing until a violent recoil very nearly sent the gun, the mounting and 
the, remainder of the deck through the bulkhead of the cabin.” 
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with a 3-pounder and a Maxim and the Muzaffari with a 
Maxim* The Senior Naval Officer was on* board the Shushan. 

The troops w^ere accommodated in the river steamers Blosse 
Lynch, Mejidieh and Malamir, on each of whose foredecks 
were mounted two of the 63rd Battery’s 18-pounclers. The 
tugs Shuhrnr, Shirin, T.l and T.4 and three launches also 
accompanied the force, and they and the river steamers towed 
six mountain and two machine gun rafts, several mdhailas 
and lighters full of ammunition or stores and 175 iellums. 

The naval flotilla, the Bloss*e Lynch (carrying General 
Gorringe and his staff) and three tugs concentrated near 
Kubaish on the evening of the 26th. The information then 
available to General Gorringe, whilst spmewffiat contradictory, 
indicated only slight opposition in the Akaika channel — where 
there were two Turldsh “ Thornycroft ” launches near the 
dam — but the presence of three pairs of guns, each with small 
detachments of troops, posted on the banks of the Euphrates 
to command the western portion of the Akaika channel ; 
while it was £ilso estimated that, owing to the return of some 
of the enemy’s troops from the direction of Kut, there might 
be as many as fourteen hundred regular Turldsh infantry at 
Nasiriya. 

Early on the 27th, the naval flotilla, followed by the Blosse 
Lynch and three tugs, moved across the Hammar lake. At 
the same time the remainder of the vessels conveying the 
force left Qurna and following the leading vessels joined them 
the same evening. 

At about 1.30 p.m., as the British gunboats approached the 
mouth of the Akaika channel, the^^ came under lire from two 
Turkish launches on the further side of the dam, but these 
quickly retired before the British fire. Preceded by mine- 
sweepers, General Gorringe accompanied the Senior Naval 
Officer in the Shushan up the channel and reached the dam. 
No mines had been found and the naval flotilla, anchored at 
4 p.m. just below the dam. This was solid erection rising 
some feet above the water and about thirty feet thick at the 
top. 

Troops were at once landed to occupy/ the adjacent villages, 
and the sappers and pioneers began to prepare the dam for 
demolition bj^ explosives. The wmrk continued throughout 
the night, and the next morning (28th) the northern end of 
the dam was blown away, clearing a ch-aiiner ahout thirty 
feet wide and seven feet deep. During the day this channel 
was extended to a width of about one hundred and fifty .feet 
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with an average depth of four to five feet. This clearance 
revealed the presence of four mahailas which had been sunk 
to form the base of the dam when it had been constructed 
two years before, i.e., in 1913, for irrigation purposes. There 
was now a great rush of water pouring through the newly 
opened channel and this made not only the demolition of the 
base of the dam a very' difficult matter, but also proved too 
strong for the- unwieldy old stern-wheelers to steam their 
way through. 

The difficulty was overcome by attaching wire hawsers to 
each vessel and, by dint of much efiort on the part of the troops, 
combined with the ships’ engines working at full pressure, the 
Shushan and Mahsoudi ,were coaxed through the opening before 
dark.* But attempts to pass the 4* 7-inch horse-boats through 
during the night were unsuccessful and it was not till the 
next day that they were laboriously hauled through. 

On the 30th Captain Nunn, with the Shushan, Mahsoudi and 
the 4*7-inch horse-boats, and accompanied by one of General 
Gorringe’s staff officers and the Commandant of the 76th 
Punjabis, proceeded to reconnoitre up the channel and to 
examine the enemy's position, reported to be on the right bank 
of the Euphrates opposite the western entrance to the Akaika 
channel. Useful results were obtained ; the enemy’s guns and the 
approximate position of the enemy’s mines were located ; and 
the general lie and nature of the country was ascertained, the 
best positions for British artillery observation being noted ; 
but detailed observations were rendered impossible by the 
hostility of Arabs. 

During the 30th a strong gale prevented the passage of any 
more steamers through the obstruction ; but on the Ist July 
two were passed through and the channel was finally cleared. 
On the 2nd, another reconnaissance was carried out by the 
naval flotilla accompanied by two hundred infantry ; and 
further useful information was acquired, though the number 
of hostile Arabs opposing us appeared to have increased. 

The x4kaika channel was at that time a tortuous stream, 
about seven miles long and fifty yards broad. The country 
on either bank as far as the vicinity of a mud tower, about 
four miles above the dam, was open and chiefly marsh. This 
tower, located in a cluster of mud and reed huts, was known as 
“ Ati’s House.” Westward of this, as far as the junction with 
the Euphrates', both banks were dry for some distance inland 

* Three hawsers, each maniied by about a hundred men, were made fast 
to each vessel. 
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and were^ covered with date plantations and much intersected 
by irrigation channels and mud walls. From Ati’s House a 
good view was obtainable to the north, but little could be seen 
from it of the Akaika channel and the view to the westward 
was greatly restricted by the date palnis and by willow trees 
which grew in some numbers along the banks of the t^hannel. 

From Ati’s House, a path led along^ a causeway across the 
marshes to some Arab villages to the north arid north-west, 
about two thousand five hundred yards distant, lying on the 
MishasMya creek. This creek joined the Euphrates about two 
miles above the Akaika junction. About two thousand yard® 
south-west of Ati’s House, the Shatra creek — very deep, with 
a strong current and in places over one hundred yards wide — 
flowed out of the Akaika. The junction of the Shatra and 
the Akaika was commanded by two Turkish guns, entrenched 
and concealed by willow trees on the right bank of the Euphrates 
opposite the Akaika entrance ; and in the intervening stretch 
of the Akaika the Turks were reported to have laid a mine-field. 

By the evening of the 3rd, all the river craft had passed the 
obstruction in the channel and orders were issued for a forward 
movement next day. Starting at 4 a.m. on the 4th, the gun- 
boats with the 76th Punjabis, two mountain guns and a company 
of the 48th Pioneers occupied a position at Ati’s House and on 
the channel bank to the south of it. The pioneers then cut a 
passage for the heliums from the Akaika to the inundation 
northwards of Ati’s House, and a reconnoitring party were 
sent along the path to the Mishashiya creek. It was found 
that by utilising this route the Turkish position opposite the 
Akaika channel could be turned, but the idea of using it was 
discarded, as the opposition encountered from the Arabs showed 
that the operation would require a force of at least two 
battalions. 

In the meantime the remainder of the force had moved up to 
the vicinity of Ati’s House and about 4 p.m. the 2/7th Gurkhas 
landed on the south bank opposite, with orders to move up to 
the Shatra creek. They were to secure a position at the junction 
of the Shatra and the Akaika which afforded a good point of 
observation of the Turkish guns, and to make good the crossings 
over the Shatra. It was hoped to effect these crossings by 
means of heliums which were to be towed by hand after dark 
along the Akaika. 

The advance of the Gurkhas was opposed by i^Vrabs and was 
much impeded by the thick and intersected date plantations, 
which made it difficult to maintain touch and direction. By 
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7 p.iri., however, they, had established themselves on the near 
bank of the Shatrarto find that the enemy was holding the 
further bank. This rendered it impracticable to bring up the 
heliums for crossing. The Gurkhas remained in their position 
for the night under considerable hostile fire, which, however, 
was ill-directed and caused but few casualties. During the 
night the 1 /4th Hampshire Regiment was sent to reinforce them 
and by 5 a.m. on the 5th had come into line on their right. 

General Gofringe’s intentions for the 5tli were to advance 
Ms force along both banks of the Akaika and to attack the enemy 
cp the left bank of the Euphrates, preparatory to crossing that 
river and seizing the Turkish gun position opposite the Akaika 
entrance. The l/4th Hampshire and the 2/7th Gurkhas were 
to cross the Shatra, advance along the south bank of the Akaika, 
locating as they went the exact position of enemy mines in 
the channel, and then cross the Akaika again to the left bank 
of the Euphrates. General Melliss, with the 30th Mountain 
Battery and the 24th and 76th Punjabis, was to move along 
the north bank of the Akaika and establish himself on the left 
bank of the Euphrates well upstream of the Turkish gun position; 
He should then be able, it was hoped, to cross the Euphrates 
well above the enemy’s position and might possibly succeed in 
cutting off the two Turkish launches and a steamer reported to 
have arrived at their gun position. The British artillery, naval 
and military, excluding the mountain guns, were to be held in 
readiness to concentrate their fire on the Turkish gun position ; 
General Gorringe’s central signalling station and his own report 
centre were established at Ati’s House ; and he kept the sapper 
company and half the battalion 48th Pioneers in hand in reserve. 

General Melliss’ column commenced its advance at 4.45 a.m., 
OB the 5tli. The 76th Punjabis, moving along the narrow strip 
of date plantations — about six hundred yards wide — between 
the Akaika and the inundation to the north, reached a point 
nearly opposite the Shatra entrance without difficulty. Here 
they came under such heavy fire from the south bank of the 
Akaika and from mud walls to their right front across the 
inundation that their advance was checked. 

Meanwhile heliums and gun rafts had moved through the 
water cut made the previous day into the inundation north- 
west of Ati’s House ; and in these the 24th Punjabis and a 
of the 30th Mountain Battery pushed forward about 
towards the right of the 76th Punjabis, being supported 
sections of the 30th Battery on rafts near 
subjected to some enemy gun fire their 
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advance progressed steadily till about 7.30 a.m. Arriving then 
some three hundred yards in rear of the rij^t flank of the 76th 
Punjabis, and about eight hundred yards from the long line 
of mud walls sheltering the enemy on their right front, they 
came under heavy rifle fire. This at once caused them some 
loss and the heliums had to turn broadside on to the enemy to 
allow the fire to be returned. As a -further advance by the 
heliums would obviously entail heavy casualties, General Meiliss 
ordered the 24th Punjabis to disembark and to carry on the 
attack by land on the right of the 76th Punjabis, 

By this time the Sumana and Shushan had moved up the 
Akaika to the support of the 76th, coming under heavy gun 
and rifle fire. The Sumana was hit twice by shell and thereby 
put out of action. The fire of the British artillery at this time 
was handicapped by the date palms and the lack of elevation 
of their guns, which could, therefore, only fire indirectly with 
the co-operation of forward observing officers ; and some 
difficulty was experienced in consequence in getting the correct 
line of fire and range. 

Having disembarked, the 24th Punjabis commenced to move 
forward about 10 a.m. Supported by the British guns and by 
the rifle fire of the 76th, they reached the left bank of the 
Euphrates just before noon by a skilful and gallant advance. 
Here they came under heavy rifle and machine-gun fire from 
the Turkish position on the right bank of the Euphrates and 
under “ pom-pom ” fire from the Turkish launches, now retiring 
up the Euphrates. 

About half an hour later the 76th began to come up into 
line with the 24th on the river bank, and their combined fire 
with that of the British guns gradually obtained the mastery 
over the Turkish fire. At about 1.20 p.m. white flags were 
hoisted in the Turkish battery and trenches, and firing ceased. 
Bellums were brought up at once and carried by hand across 
the sixty yards of dry land between the inundation and the 
Euphrates— no easy task, as each helium required about sixty 
men to lift it — and at 2 p.m.. General MelliSs and Colonel Glimo 
(commanding 24th Punjabis) with a few men crossed the 
Euphrates and took possession of the enemy prisoners and guns. 
Half the 24th Punjabis soon followed and put out outposts on 
the right bank of the Euphrates. 

In the meantime, the l/4th Hampshire and the 2/7th Gurkhas 
had been completely checked at the Shatra creek by the enemy ’s 
resistance there ; and General Gorringe had sent a company 
of the 48th Pioneers to reconnoitre for a possible crossing further 
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up this creek. It was ascertained that the enemy’s ^position 
on the further bank ©hly extended for about a mile up the creek ; 
and about 11.30 a.m., when the 24th were seen to be progressing 
successfully, the remaining company of the 48th was sent across 
the Akaika, and the whole half battalion was ordered to secure 
a crossing over the Shatra above the enemy’s right flank. The 
2 /7th Gurkhas were left to occupy the enemy’s attention in front; 
the 1 /4th Hanjpshire were withdrawn and concentrated in rear 
of the Gurkhas ; and the fire of the British guns was directed 
on to the south bank of the Akaika beyond the Shatra creek. 

By 2 p.m., the 48th Pioneers had effected an unopposed 
crossing and were followed by the Hampshire. The Turks 
retiring before their advance towards the Euphrates found their 
main position in Britfsh hands and surrendered ; and their 
Arab allies fled to the southward. 

At 4 p.m., the Shushan and Mahsoudi moved up the Akaika 
sweeping for mines ; and an hour later the remaining steamers 
followed, embarking their troops and picking up wounded as 
they went. By 9 p.m., the Akaika had been cleared of mines 
and all the ships anchored at the junction. 

The enemy’s strength that day was estimated at three hundred 
Turkish troops, two thousand Arabs, two guns and two launches, 
each armed with a " pom-pom.” During the action they had 
been reinforced by two guns and seven hundred troops brought 
down by river from Nasiriya. Their casualties could not be 
estimated, but the British took ninety-one prisoners, two guns 
and large quantities of ammunition and stores. 

The British effective strength had amounted to 1,719 rifles 
and they had suffered 109 casualties, of whom 25 were killed. 
Half of these casualties had been incurred by the 76th Punjabis, 
who had lost 16 killed and 38 wounded out of a total strength 
of 329. 

The Euphrates, in the twenty-five mile stretch extending 
from the Akaika junction to Nasiriya, had an average width 
of about two hundred yards and passed through some of the 
richest country in Mesopotamia. On either bank lay cultivated 
land, interspersed with gardens, strong towers and villages 
within walled enclosures. The cultivation being mainly rice, 
was, in July 1915, almost completely under water. On the 
left bank, belts of date plantations with an occasional fringe of 
willow trees were almost continuous, but on the right bank the 
country was much more open. This difference was especially 
noticeable in the stretch between Asani* and the Majinina creek, 


See Map 6. 
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i.e,, some, six to nine miles below Nasiriya. Here almost the 
only prominent feature on the right bank’ was a collection of 
low mounds about a mile west of the mouth of the Majiiiina 
creek. On both banks, traffic along the dry belts was mxich 
impeded by the numerous irrigation channels which ran in 
from the river and were of varying width and depth. ^ 

Early on the 6th July, Captain Nunn, accompanied by Sir 
Percy Cox, proceeded down the Euphrates with th^ Shushan and 
Mahsoudi to Suq ash Shuyukh. White flags were flying over 
the town, which was an important* centre of Arab trade with 
a floating population of about twelve thousand. Landing as* 
naval guard and hoisting the Union Jack over the Custom 
House, the British gave over charge of the town to its Shaikh, 
who undertook to protect it ; and Captain Nunn with his gun- 
boats rejoined General Gorringe at about 10 a.m. 

The naval flotilla then proceeded to reconnoitre up the 
Euphrates, followed by the troops in their river steamers. 
By about 4 p.m., when General Gorringe reached the Asani 
bend, the naval ships had located enemy positions near the 
Majinina creek, and an obstruction in the river some two 
thousand yards below* this creek. The Turks had sunk two 
steamers here,'^ but as it turned out had not carried out the 
work completely as the obstruction did not block the fairway. 
Further reconnaissance disclosed numbers of the enemy working 
on entrenchments, and a Thornycroft launch was observed near 
the enemy’s position at a bend of the river which was christened 
“ Thornycroft Point.”! The British boats opened fire on 
this launch and the enemy replied with their “ pom-pom ” 
and from a field gun on shore. General Gorringe now decided 
to halt in the Asani bend and to carry out further reconnais- 
sance before continuing the advance. Arab information 
indicated that two thousand Turkish troops, with four field 
and two mountain guns, two Thornycroft launches and large 
numbers of Arabs w’'ere in position about Majinina creek and 
Thornycroft Point ; and it was necessary to proceed with 
proper precautions. 

A careful reconnaissance of the enemy's position was made 
the next day (7th). The enemy was found to have thrown 
up strong entrenchments on both banks with their outer 
flanks resting on the marshes. On the right bank, the trenches 
lay behind the deep and broad Majinina creek, the approacii 
to which up the right bank was open and devDid of cover. 
The enemy had four guns here and their position and those 
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of the advanced trenches were located. On the left bank, the 
narrow belt of date plantation allowed of a closer approach, 
blit it was not found possible to locate the exact sites rsf their 
advanced trenches or guns in this part of their positioii. The 
enemy continued to work hard at strengthening their del'ensivc 
works alid their launches made several inchectivt? attempts to 
sink mahailas at the obstruction in the river. 

As a result „of the reconnaissance, General Gorriiige sent the 
24th Punjabis and half the 48th Pioneers, on the night of the 
7th/8th, to occupy an advanced position along the near bank 
of the Umm as Sabiyan creek, in order to prevent further 
attempts to block the river and to cover artillery positions 
which had been selected for the British guns. This operation 
was carried out successfully with but little opposition from the 
enemy. By this time all the troops except the 63rd Field 
Battery had disembarked from their steamers and encamped 
on the south bank of the Euphrates in the Asani bend.* 

On the 8th, the British artillery opened on the enemy’s 
position ; but owing to the difficulty of observation its fire 
seemed to have little effect. The enemy paid little attention 
to it, continuing their work on the trenches, and their guns 
did not reply. 

General Gorringe's effective strength was only nineteen 
hundred rifles, and owing to the heat many of these were only 
fit for light duty. The enemy’s position was a strong one and 
was held, it was estimated, by two thousand troops with eight 
guns besides a large number of Arabs. General Gorringe 
decided, therefore, that he must send back for reinforcements. 
The opposition he had encountered had been an unpleasant 
surprise, but there was no time to be wasted. All Ihe available 
British light draught steamers were with his force and it would 
be necessarj^ to send them back to bring up any reinforcements. 
The water in the Hammar lake was falling very quickly and, 
unless the operations could be brought soon io a successful 
conclusion, the 'water line of communication might become so 
low as to prove infpassable by the requisite steamers. Also, 
General Nixon was very anxious to have the use of these 
steamers to complete the withdrawal of troops from Ahwaz, 
to meet what appeared to be the commencement of a Turkish 
move down the Tigris from Kut al Amara, which was having 
a most unsettling effect on the Arabs round Amara. 

The Sufhana, owing to the damage received in action on the 
5th, had also to be sent back to Basra for repairs and she and 

. * Owing to tbe great heat, tents had been sent with the force. 
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the liver ^steamers had a good deal of trouble in getting back 
across the Hammar lake, owing to the low State of the channel. 

Meanwhile General Gorringe continued to advance the 
positions of his troops on the Euphrates. On the night of the 
8th/9th, the 2/7th Gurkhas, supported by the 76th Punjabis, 
moved up the left bank of the Euphrates to a position about 
twelve hundred yards south of Thornycroft Point ; and on the 
right bank, a section of the 30th Mountain Battery took up 
an entrenched position on the right of the 24tli Punjabis on 
the banks of the Umm as Sabiyan, while the 24th Punjabis 
established an advanced night piquet on the Euphrates bank 
about eight hundred yards south of the Majinina at a 
point known as “ Sixteen Palms.” During the 9th, General 
Melliss drew the enemy’s fire by pretfendiog to attack and 
thus obtained a good indication of the position of their 
trenches.* 

On the night of the 9th/ 10th, the 2/7th Gurkhas on the left 
bank made a further advance and after some opposition estab- 
lished themselves on the south bank of the Atabiya creek. An 
attempt here, on the morning of the 10th, to relieve the Gurkha 
outposts drew a heavy fire from four Turkish guns and the 
enemy trenches on the left bank. The enemy had evidently 
been reinforced here and he opened fire down the river with 
six guns. They were answered by the 63rd Battery in barges 
and by the 4 ■ 7-inch in horse-boats from the neighbourhood of 
Asani. The enemy gunfire, which was chiefly directed against 
the two British mountain guns on the Umm as Sabiyan, put 
one of them temporarily out of action and mortally wounded 
the officer commanding the battery. 

On the night of the lOth/lUh, another section of mountain 
guns was moved into a position near the British front line on 
the left bank of the Euphrates. Here, next morning, the 
enemy, evidently mistaldng a relief movement among the 
Gurkhas for the commencement of an attack, opened a heavy 
fire on the 2/7th trenches. 

During these four days the British troops had been carrying 
out continual reconnaissances of the enemy positions and the 
approaches thereto. 

Their lack of land transport hampered them somewhat, 
for all supplies, ammunition, etc., had to be brought up to 
the advanced positions by water. This had to be done by 
tugs, barges and mahailas during the hours of darkness, and 

* Most of the enemy were using black powder and its smoke clearly showed 
their positions. 
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at first — until they had learned by experience to^ wotk in 
complete silence and under cover of the banks as far as possible 
-—under heavy enemy fire. 

On the llth,, the Blosse Lynch arrived with the first of the 
reinforcements, i.e., the Headquarters 12tli Infantry Brigade, 
67tli Pusijabis and a section of the I /5th Hampshire Howitzer 
Battery. 

On the night ol .the llth/i2th, the 67th Punjabis relieved 
the 2/7th Gurkhas, drawing, in the operation, a heavy but 
ineffective fire from the enemy. The two Hampshire howitzers 
were placed in position near the Asani camp ; and the 63rd 
Field Battery was brought ashore, as it was considered better 
to sacrifice the mobility they gained in barges to the greater 
accuracy they could obtain hy firing on land. 

On the 12th, the Mejidieh arrived with half the 2nd Queen’s 
Own Royal West Kent Regiment and half the 90th Punjabis, 
both belonging to the 12th Infantry Brigade.* This brigade 
now took over the advanced positions on the left bank, the 
2/7th Gurkhas being retained there as a support, and the 
76th Punjabis moving down to safeguard the Asani anchorage. 
During the night of the 12th/ ISth, the enemy made three 
separate attacks against the British front line on the left bank, 
but they were all beaten off without difficulty by the 67th and 
90th Punjabis, who suffered but few casualties. 

On the 13tli, the Malamir arrived with the remaining half 
of the 90th Punjabis and the 44th Merwara Infantry. The 
latter battalion took over the duty of protecting the Asani 
anchorage and camp, thus enabling the 76th Punjabis to join 
the 30th Brigade on the right bank. The previous night, an 
officer’s patrol in a helium had ascertained that the “ sandhills ” 
(i.e., the collection of low mounds west of the Majinina mouth) 
could be reached by helium. General Gorringe at once deter- 
mined to seize them and Shukhair viEage by night, as it 
appeared likely that the enemy’s position on the right bank 
could be enfiladed from the sandhills. 

General Gorringe^ plan was, briefly, as follows On the 
right bank to advance the British positions to a line running 
from Shukhair to “ Sixteen Palms ” and to establish at the 
“ Sandliills ” a force which would then attack the enemy’s 
communications and rear ; while on the left bank a simul- 
taneous attack was made on the enemy's trenches. General 
Melliss was. given charge of the operations on the right bank, 

* 2nd Queen’s OvsTD Royal West Kent, 67th Punjabis, 90th Punjabis, 44th 
Merwara Infantry, 
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three battalions (l/4th Hampshire, 24th and 76th Punjabis) 
of Ms own (30th) brigade and four mountaiij guns being placed 
at his disposal for the purpose, and the half battalion 48th 
Pioneers was also to be under Ms orders till the line Shukhair- 
Sixteen Palms had been established. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dunlop, temporarily in command of the 12th Brig-ade, was 
instructed to be ready to attack on the Jeft bank, when ordered, 
with the two mountain guns and the 67th and 90th Punjabis. 
General Gorringe retained in reserve, at his owii disposal, the 
half battalion West Kents, 2/7th Gurkhas, 44th Merwaras and 
the sapper company. As soon as the line Shukhair-Sixtee^i 
Palms had been established, the half battalion 48th Pioneers 
was also to join this reserve. 

At 12.30 a.m., on the 14th, the 76th'Punjabis and the half 
battalion 48th Pioneers advanced and seized the line Shukhair- 
Sixteen Palms. The operation was skilfully carried out and 
met with little real opposition, the British casualties being 
slight. 

Early on the same night, the l/4th Hampshire took over 
the trenches along the Umm as Sabiyan from the 24th Punjabis, 
who started with four mountain guns from the western end 
of this creek at 12.45 a.m. for their enterprise against the sand- 
hills. TMs operation, which was to be carried out in heliums, 
was in charge of Lieutenant-Colonel Climo of the 24th Punjabis. 
Moving in single file, the heliums advanced north-westwards 
along a channel clear of reeds, at a pace regulated by the 
mountain gun rafts and, therefore, necessarily slow. About 
3 a.m. the column was fired on by an enemy piquet and 
inclined to its left to obtain the shelter of the reeds, where, 
however, they found progress very slow and exhausting, as it 
became necessary to man-handle the heliums for a great part 
of the way. About 3.45 a.m. a heavy but inaccurate fire was 
opened on the column from the north-east, but by 4.30 a.m. 
a position was reached about a mile to the west of the sandhills. 
Here Colonel Climo called a brief halt to ascertain Ms position. 
About 5 a.m., when it had become sufficiently light to discern 
Ms objective, Colonel Climo, leaving his guns with an escort 
of a company, pushed on with the rest of Ms heliums 
to within one thousand yards of the sandhiEs, and there 
awaited the bombardment of his guns. He considered it 
necessary to obtain a rapid decision before the enemy garrison 
could be reinforced or the marsh Arabs could cofiiecJ; to attack 
him. After a brief bombardment by his guns, therefore, 
Colonel Climo ordered the attack to proceed. 
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The advance was carried out with dash and rapidity/ the 
men wading the last stages through water varying from 
eighteen inches to four feet in depth, over a muddy bottom 
pitted with deep holes. Open spaces at intervals had to be 
crossed under heavy fire, but the Punjabis pushed on gallantly 
and got ^0 within two hundred and fifty yards of the position. 
From here, however, all attempts at assault proved unsuccessful. 
The enemy were well entrenched and with heavy fire kept 
back the Britfsh line. Arabs from the marshes had by now 
begun to attack the left flank and rear of the 24th and the 
battalion reserve became fully occupied in holding them off. 
Further, to add to the difficulty of the situation, Turkish 
guns to the north began to fire, enfilading the attacking lines. 

Colonel Climo, realising that success was no longer possible 
and that delay was hazardous, ordered his men to withdraw 
to the mountain gun position. But this was no easy matter. 
His men were exhausted and, much hampered by the wounded, 
whose fate would be death if abandoned to the Arabs, their 
progress could only be very slow. Moreover the Arabs, 
encouraged by the retirement, closed in on them persistently ; 
the Turkish garrison of the sandhills also followed them up ; 
and it was only the cool skill of their commander, the stead- 
fastness of officers and men of the 24th, and the steady and 
valuable covering fire of the 30th Mountain guns and their 
infantry escort, that finally effected the desired concentration 
near the guns. 

Here Colonel Climo reorganised the remnants of his small force 
for their final retirement. He divided his helium flotilla into 
three parties, two of which consisted each of a section of guns 
with an infantry escort, and a third, to act as rearguard, of 
infantry only with their machine guns. In the meantime, the 
Turkish detachment from the sandhills had advanced to within 
seven hundred yards and brought a heavy fire to bear on the 
guns and the infantry heliums. The Arabs were still trying to 
close in and the Turkish gun fire increased in intensity and 
accuracy. But the training and discipline of the British force 
prevailed and the retirement was carried out steadily and in 
good order ; though, owing to the continual grounding of the 
gun-rafts and heliums, the pace was very slow. By about 
10 a.m., however, the column had reached cover at the point 
from which it had started some 9| hours earlier. 

That they had failed was no fault of officers or men. 
They had met with unexpected opposition, and General Gorringe 
in his report paid special tribute to Colonel Climo 's skill and 
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gallantry in a difficult situation. The 24th' Punjabis had 
suffered heavy casualties, the greater part, of which had been 
incurred in the final stages of their unsuccessful assault. Out 
of a strength of 8 British officers and 428 Indian ranks, they had 
lost 56 killed and 91 wounded ; and, as is usually the case in 
such circumstances, their losses had been proportionately 
greatest in British officers, of whom all but two had been killed. 

Owing to the failure to capture the sandhills. General Gorringe 
decided to postpone the attack he had contemplated on the left 
bank. The Turks, however, had taken alarm at the threat to 
their right flank and withdrew troops from the left bank and 
their reserve to strengthen this part of their line; and 
General Gorringe attributed much of his subsequent success 
to this fact. 

On the 14th, the Turkish troops were estimated to be five 
to six thousand strong with ten guns, and it seemed clear that 
they were still being reinforced. General Gorringe’s strength 
in rifles had fallen to three thousand four hundred, owing chiefly 
to sickness caused by the climate ; and all ranks were feeling 
the effect of the continuous hard work in the excessive heat. 
He, therefore, decided to ask for further reinforcements, 
especially aeroplanes* and heavy guns. Meanwhile he would 
postpone further attack, but would push forward his advanced 
trenches to give the assaulting troops a covered position of 
assembly nearer to the enemy. The next few days were 
occupied in this way and in minor fighting of a persistent and 
harassing nature, in which, however, the British riflemen, 
much assisted by the fire of the 63rd Battery now in position 
near the mouth of the Umm as Sabiyan, gradually established 
fire superiority over the Turks. 

On the 19th and 20th July, reinforcements arrived, consisting 
of the 18th Infantry Brigade (2nd Norfolk, 110th Mahrattas 
and 120th Infantry) the remaining half battalion West Kents, 
the 17th Sapper Company, the Maxim gun battery, two S-inch 
guns of the 86th Heavy Battery, the remaining section of the 
l/5th Hampshire FIowitzerBattery, a bat ter^.'^of four 15-pounders 
manned by Madras Artillery Volunteers (recently arrived from 
India) and some details. An aeroplane also arrived on the 19th 
and was followed by a second — which had had to make a forced 
landing m route — three days later, f 


* The great heat had affected the aeroplanes, and both the British aeroplanes 
had in consequence been out of action for some time previous to this. 

■f Two "Caudron ” aeroplanes had reached Basra on the 14th July, making 
a total of four aeroplanes in the country. 
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In the meantime the enemy, who had been very activ'e in 
strengthening his defensive works, especially on the right bank, 
appeared to have been further reinforced ; and had evidently 
withdrawn his guns to new concealed positions, which could 
not be located. On the 21st, an aeroplane reconnaissance gave 
General Gorringe for the first time a comprehensive idea of the 
enemy's dispositions and the local topography ; and subsequent 
reconnaissances by both aeroplanes shed further light on the 
situation, though the hostile guns could still not be located. 

Between the 6th and 23rdrjuly, the British force had incurred 
three hundred and two casualties from enemy action, including 
those of the 24th Punjabis on the 14th ; of the remainder, 
forty-seven were in the 67th, thirty in the 90th, and twenty- 
seven in the 76th Punjabis battalions ; as the British infantry 
had done no duty in the front trenches their losses had been 
very small. 

The successive batches of reinforcements had experienced 
very great difficulty in crossing Hammar lake and the dam in the 
Akaika channel. Constant transhipments and relays of tugs 
and steamers had been necessary ; and much man-handling 
and toil was required before all the barges and boats had been 
punted, dragged, or pushed through the mud and water of the 
main channel. This work was rendered more trying by the 
intense moist heat and the virulence of the myriads of 
mosquitoes. Fortunately, however, the Arabs gave practically 
no trouble and the gunboat patrols had been able in conse- 
quence to ensure the security of the line of communication 
without much difficulty. 

On the evening of the 23rd General Gorringe 's force was dis- 
posed as follows : — 

On the right bank, with their advanced troops entrenched on 
the line Shukhair-Sixteen Palms, were the 30th Infantry 
Brigade,* the 17th Sapper Company and a company 48tli 
Pioneers on the Umm as Sabiyan. In position near them 
were fourteen field guns (six 18~pounders of the 63rd Battery, 
four Hampshire howitzers and four 15-pounders), while further 
back near the Asani bend were two 5-inch heavy guns of the 
86th Battery on land and two 4 *7-111011 naval guns in barges 
on the river. 

On the left bank, with their advanced trenches three hundred 
yards north of the Atabiya creek, were three battalionsf of the 

* The 2/7t]i Gurkhas were to rejoin the brigade from the left bank that 
night. 

f The fourth battalion (44th Merwaras) was guarding Asani Camp. 
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12tK Infantry Brigade (West Kents, 67th^and 90th Punjabis), 
the 12th Sapper Company and a company of the 48th Pioneers. 
Close up in position on their right rear were the six guns of the 
30th Mountain Batterer, 

Three battalions of the 18th Infantry Brigade (Norfolks, 
noth and 120th) formed the general reserve near tne Asani 
anchorage, two battalions being on the left, and one on the 
right, bank of the river. , 

The Maxim battery was on board the Muzaffari ; and three 
hundred and fifty soldiers, sick but able to bear arms, were 
organised as a reserve on board the Mejidieh and the T.^. 
A barge had been armoured and, loaded with bridging material, 
was held in readiness for crossing the Majj.nina creek ; and boats 
and material for bridging the Maiyadiya were also ready in 
the Atabiya creek. 

The maintenance of telephonic communication had been 
rendered difficult by the 'cables being constantly cut by enemy 
fire and river traffic, but by this time the arrangements were 
as complete as was possible. 

The Stmiana had rejoined the naval flotilla from Basra and 
with the Shushan and Mahsoudi were held in readiness at the 
western end of the Asani bend to co-operate. 

In his order issued on the 23rd for operations next day, 
General Gorringe announced his intention of capturing the 
enemy’s advanced trenches on both banks. 

After a concentrated artillery bombardment, the troops on 
the left bank were, at 5.30 a.m., to attack the enemy’s trenches 
opposite them and to make good the south bank of the Maiyadiya 
creek. This attack was to be supported by the covering fire of 
the troops on the right bank and of the 63rd Battery, 

At the same time the fire of the heavy guns and the howitzers 
was to be concentrated on the eastern faces of the enemy’s 
works on the right bank beyond the mouth of the Majinina 
creek. By 6 a.m., the troops on the right bank were to be 
prepared to move forward (when the artffiery bombardment 
had sufficiently broken down the enemy’s resistance), cross the 
Majinina creek, and attack the enemy’s trenches opposite. The 
Sumana would be in readiness near the Atabiya creek to tow 
the armoured barge with bridging material across and run 
her aground in the Majinina creek to provide a passage for 
the infantry. . • 

Of the general reserve, the 18th Brigade headquarters with 
the Norfolks and 110th Mahrattas were to assemble by 5 a.m. 

\ 
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close to, and south of, the Atabiya creek ; while the 120th 
Infantry were at the same time to be in position near the Umm 
as Sabiyan creek. 

Two hundred rounds per rifle and four sandbags per man were 
to be carried by the troops, who were also to be provided with 
yellow flags to indicate their position to the artillery. 

General Gorringe’s headquarters were to be established in a 
tower on the left bank near the obstruction in the river. 

The morning of the 24th dawned with a comparatively 
cool breeze, which was a perfect godsend for the troops. At 
S' a.m. the British artillery opened the engagement, the four 
15-pounders firing on the sandhills, the heavy 5-inch guns and 
the howitzers searching the enemy’s trenches near Thornycroft 
Point and the 4-7-inc'h guns bombarding the eastern flank of 
the Majinina trenches. 

At 5.30 a.m., the Pith Brigade advanced to the attack on 
the left bank, supported by the fire of the 30th Mountain and 
63rd Field Batteries and by the rifle and machine gun fire of 
the 24th Punjabis from Sixteen Palms ; while the 5-inch 
heavies and the howitzers switched on to the Majinina position. 
The West Kents, advancing on a two hundred yards frontage 
with their left on the Euphrates, led the attack, supported by 
the rifle fire of half the 90th Punjabis on their right and by the 
massed fire of the six brigade machine guns still further on their 
right. The other half of the 90th Punjabis followed the West 
Kents in close support and the brigade commander (Lieutenant- 
Colonel Dunlop) held the 67th Punjabis in local reserve. 

The attack was carried out with great dash and gallantry 
over two hundred yards of open and cleared ground, and in 
spite of the enemy’s stout resistance the British infantry had 
carried the trenches near Thornycroft Point by 6.40 a.m., 
shooting many of the enemy at close quarters and bayoneting 
others in their trenches. In this affair the West .Kents displayed 
marked gallantry, for which they received high praise in General 
Gorringe’s report. 

Having secured their footing, the 12th Brigade, supported 
by the close fire of the 30th Mountain Battery, proceeded to 
clear the remainder of the enemy trenches south of the 
Maiyadiya creek. In this they met with stout opposition, and 
at 8.40 a.m. — ^when Colonel Dunlop put his last man into the 
fight — stubborn resistance was still being encountered. The 
noth Mahrattas from the general reserve were, therefore, sent 
up to reinforce the 12th Brigade, but before they had reached 
the fighting line (about 10 a.m.), renewed efforts by the 12th 
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Brigade -had succeeded in clearing the enemy out of ail their 
positions south of the Maiyadiya creek. The creek itself was 
crossed by the enemy’s boat bridge and the Maiyadiya position, 
including six guns, fell into our hands. The 12th Brigade was 
then reorganised by its commander and shortly after noon 
resumed the advance northward, the 67th Punjabis leading, 
with the West Kents and 90th Punjabis following in support. 

• Meanwhile, on the right bank, at 6,40 a.m,(wken it was seen 
that the force on the left bank had established themselves in the 
Thornycroft Point trenches), the^SOth Brigade under General 
Melliss was ordered to advance. At the same time, the Suma'^a 
started to tow the armoured barge across the river to the 
Majinina creek, and the Shushan, Mqksoudi and Muzaffari 
(Maxim battery) moved up-stream to co-operate by close range 
fire. On board the Simiana, commanded by Lieutenant Harris, 
R.N., were the 17th Sapper Company under Captain Loring, 
R.E., and fifty men of the 48th Pioneers, under Captain Hewett ; 
and in the armoured bridging barge was a covering party of 
the l/4th Hampshire Regiment, under Captain Parsons. The 
barge was to be run aground both to afford a means of crossing 
the creek and to bring to the spot material for the erection of 
two trestle bridges. 

The operation was carried out most gallantly, under heavy 
artillery and rifle fire, with great coolness and skill. The 
enemy’s position had to be approached very closely and both 
the Sumana and the barge were swept with bullets, and the 
barge was holed by enemy shell. The Sumana was badly 
damaged, but managed to withdraw pitted with bullet marks, 
after successfully grounding the barge in the required position, 
about 8,15 a.m. The British casualties on board these two 
vessels had been considerable, especially in the Hampshire 
and the 17th Sapper Company, which had suffered twenty 
casualties each out of the detachments numbering thirty-five* 
and fifty-five respectively. 

While this was being eflected, the enemy’s position was 
being heavily bombarded by the British guns ; and the assault- 
ing line of the 30th Brigade — composed of the l/4th Hampshire 
and 2/7th Gurkhas — ^were advancing on the Majinina creek. 
They were met by heavy fire and the ground they had to cross 
was devoid of cover except for grass about two feet high. 
But this high grass rendered it almost impossible for men 
to fire when lying down. By 7,30 a.m., however* the line had 
established itself close to the south bank of the ^reek about 


This was the total effective strength of No. 3 Company on^|us datft, 
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three hundred yards from the enemy’s trenches ; and here, 
under heavy fire, the hne waited for the barge and bridges to 
be placed in position. By 8.15 a.m. they were reinforced 
on their left by a part of the 76th Punjabis, who had followed 
the twojeading battalions in close support. 

As soon as the barge had grounded, the remnant of 
the Hampshire covering'party landed on the north bank of the 
creek, and the sappers and pioneers started to construct 
the two trestle bridges west of the barge. They were under the 
close range fire of the enemy, but fortunately obtained good 
cover from the steep bank on the enemy’s side of the creek. 

After about an hour’s work had been carried out on the 
bridges, the 30th Brigade delivered their assault. This was 
most gallantly carried out, the Hampshire Regiment and a 
Gurkha company leading, followed by the remainder of the 
Gurkhas and the 76th Punjabis. The barge and the bridges 
proved too difficult to use, but fortunately the barge had 
acted as a sort of dam and in consequence had lessened the 
depth of water in the creek. Assisted by the sappers and 
pioneers, the infantry waded waist-deep across here and made 
good their footing on the further bank, to find themselves 
confronted by another water channel — about three feet deep — 
running along the front of the enemy's trenches, which were 
about sixty to seventy yards off. These trenches, which had 
been considerably damaged by the British artillery fire, were 
strongly constructed with loopholes and overhead cover, barbed 
wire on the flanks and connected with the rear by communica- 
tion trenches. But the enemy fled from them before the 
British onset, abandoning five field guns, many rifles and much 
ammunition Before 10 a.m., the whole of the Majinina 
position and about a hundred prisoners were in British 
hands. 

Part of the 2/7th Gurkhas at once took up the pursuit of 
the retiring enemy along the river bank ; steps were taken to 
consolidate the Majinina position, and, joined by the 120th 
Infantry who had' been pushed up from the reserve, the 
remainder of the 2/7th Gurkhas and the 76th Punjabis also 
joined in the pursuit. The l/4th Hampshire were retained in 
the position, where they were joined by the 24th Punjabis from 
Sixteen Palms. 

^i-Ieanwhile the Shushan and Muzaffari had been moving 
the river; and under heavy rifle and gun fire, in which 
as holed by a shell, the Maxim battery was 
at the Majinina position. Although the 
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enemy were retreating they still oflered coi|siderable opposition, 
and for some time the ships continued to be engaged heavily. 

The close nature of the country, the great heat,* and -the 
lack of land transport all combined to hamper an effective 
pursuit. 

At 10 a.m., two sections of the 63rd Field Batt(!!5’y began 
to embark in the Mejidieh and in a gun barge. They were all 
on board by noon, when the Norfolks from the general reserve 
were also embarked in the Mejidieh, which then received orders 
to proceed upstream. General Ck)rringe intended to concen- 
trate the 18th Infantry Brigade on the left bank of the rives, 
preparatory to an attack on the enemy’s rearward position 
on the Sadanawiya creek. At 1 p.m.,f he himself proceeded 
upstream to interview brigade commanders personally and to 
complete arrangements for the further advance. 

At this hour, the general situation was as follows ; — 

On the right bank, the leading lines of the 30th Brigade 
were about two thousand yards north of the Majinina creek. 
To their left, but well out of reach, were some five hundred 
of the enemy who had garrisoned the sandhills and were now 
retiring on Nasiriya. To their front appeared an enemy 
entrenched position, whose river approach was commanded 
by two guns at the mouth of the Sadanawiya creek. 

On the left bank, the 12th Brigade were some nineteen 
hundred yards north of the Maiyadiya creek — slightly in 
advance of the 30th Brigade on the opposite bank — and were 
engaging the enemy in the Sadanawiya trenches. 

The Shushan and Stimana were almost abreast of the 30th 
Brigade; and the Mahsotidi, with the 4* 7-inch guns, and the 
Mejidieh were near Thorny croft Point on their way upstream. 
Here the Norfolks received orders to disembark on the right 
bank of the river. 

For the next two hours or so, the battle became stationary 
while the 12th Brigade were carrying out reconnaissances of 
the Turkish left, and General Gorringe proceeded upstream 
and reviewed the situation after personal discussion with his 
subordinate commanders. Between 3 and 4 p.m. he received 
information from the 12th Brigade that the enemy along the 
Sadanawiya creek showed signs of retiring, evidently owing 
to the effect of the fire of the Shushan and the naval 4- 7-inch 
gms. ^ 

* The temperature was well over 110° Fahrenheit in the ^ade. 

t By this time telephonic communication between Gmeral Gorringe’s 
headquarters and the brigades had been completely interrup^d. 
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General Gorringe , at once issued orders for the forces on 
both banks to advance ; and the naval boats pushed upstream. 
The Norfolks, with Colonel Frazer, temporarily in command 
of the 18th Brigade, were ordered to re-embark in the Mejidieh, 
which was then to proceed upstream, picking up General 
‘ Gorringe^' and his headquarters as they went. This having 

^ ■ been done, she steamed on abreast of the brigades on either 

bank, who were now advancing slowly but steadily. Captain 
] ' Nunn now moved in quite close to the Sadanawiya position 

with the Shushan and brought every gun he had to bear on 
Mie defenders at point-blank range, being well supported by 
the 18-pounde.rs in the Mejidieh firing at about one thousand 
yards range. The result was decisive. The enemy offered 
little further resistance* and fled northwards across the marshes 
in disorder. 

The Norfolks were landed and, with the 12th Brigade, halted 
for the night in the Sadanawiya position, the 30th Brigade 
occupying a position opposite them on the right bank of the 
Euphrates. 

It was now 6 p.m., and Captain Nunn in the Shushan, 
accompanied by the Sumana and the Mahsoudi, pushed on to 
reconnoitre towards Nasiriya. As he approached the town, 
a Turkish “Thornycroft ” launch fled upstream at full speed, 
opening a rapid fire from her “ pom-pom ” and Maxim. B 57 
this time the 12-pounder in the Shushan was in a very insecure 
state and it was doubtful if the gun-mounting and the deck 
would stand any more firing. However, Lieutenant-Commander 
Seymour, in charge, decided to take the risk and, laying the 
gun himself, got a direct hit at the third shot. This set the 
launch* on fire and her crew ran her ashore and fled. Seeing 
white flags displayed over Nasiriya, the naval flotilla approached 
the town ; but Turkish troops from a housetop opened a heavy 
fire, wounding Lieutenant-Commander Seymour and a stoker 
in the Shushan. As the light was failing. Captain Nunn decided 
to withdraw and anchor below Nasiriya for the night. 

About 6 a.m, the iText morning (25th) a deputation of leading 
Arab citizens came alongside tlie Shusha?i and invited the 
British to occupy Nasiriya, which they said had been evacuated 
by the Turks during the night. Captain Nunn at once communi- 
cated with General Melliss, commanding the 30th Brigade, who 
was encampe,! not far away ; and he with a hundred Gurkhas 
in the ShusMm, Sumana and Mahsoudi proceeded to take over 

* The secoiif . Thornycroft launch is said to have been scuttled by the 
Turte abouti^jur miles upstream of Nasiriya. 
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Nasiriya. , The 12th and 30th Brigades matched in during the 
day, while the 18th Brigade cleared up the 'battlefield and held 
the line of communication with Asani, 

In the action of the 24th, the enemy force under command 
of Ahmed Bey was, after the fight, estimated to have consisted 
of about 4,200 Turkish troops with 15 guns'*' and a largtMiumber 
of Arab tribesmen. Of these some 1,SOO troops with 5 guns 
were understood to have been defending the right bank of the 
river, 1,700 with 6 guns were on the left bank, ami about 1,00(> 
with 4 guns on the Sadanawiya pos^ion. The British captured 
all the 15 guns, 5 machine guns, a large quantity of arms^ 
ammunition and stores and 3 motor boats. The Turkish 
casualties were roughly estimated at 2,000 killed and 
wounded ; and in addition the British Captured 450 prisoners, 
on the 24th, a number which had increased by the 29tli to 951. 
The Turks had fought stubbornly and their gun fire had been 
unusually accurate and efficient. 

The efiective strength of the British troops, on the 24th July 
was about 4,600 rifles with 26 naval and military guns (excluding 
the naval 3-pounders}. The infantry battfilions were all much 
below establishment, varying in numbers from 140 in the l/4tli 
Hampshire Regiment to &0 in the 120th Infantry. The battle 
casualties on that day amounted to 104 killed and 429 wounded,, 
of which 44 killed and 110 wounded had been in the West Kents, 
who had gone into action under 500 strong ; and the 1 /4th 
Hampshire had incurred 45 casualties out of their total of 140. 
Of the 12th Divisional Signal Company more than half had been 
disabled by sickness and casualties in action in the course of 
the heavy and continuous work they had to carry out during 
these operations. 

During the operations on the Euphrates the naval casualties 
in action had been two officers and three men wounded. 

General Nixon in his despatch reporting these operations, 
which had been such a complete and brilliant success, says : — 
“ I cannot praise too highly the skill and determination 
with which General Gorringe conducted the task assigned 
to him— nor the gallant and devoted manner in which the 
troops under his command responded to the strenuous 
calls which were made upon them. 

“ Seldom, if ever, have our troops been called upon to 
campaign in more trying heat than they hav^, experienced 
this summer in the marshy plains of MesopQ,>amia. 

“ Many indeed succumbedf to the effects of ^the sun when 

* One 4-inch heavy gun, twelve field, guns and two mount.An guus._^ 
t 373 fighting ranks were transferred sick to Basra from thL^Kuphhites 
between 26th June and 23rd July, and on the .“Sdth July there we.'s 316 sick 
in hospital at Asani. 
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trenches had tp be manned without a vestige of sliade ; 
and others were worn out by illness and by restless nights, 
c spent in digging and carrying stores from the ships, or 
disturbed by the attacks and fire of the enemy. 

“ Yet in spite of diminished numbers, the spirit of the 
trocps never flagged and in the assault of the entrench- 
ments, which the= Turks thought impregnable, British 
and Indian soldiers vied with each other and displayed, a 
gallantry and devotion to duty worthy of the highest 
traditions of the servMe. 

" I would also place on record my high opinion of the 
excellent work performed by the officers and men of the 
Royal Flying Corps, whose valuable reconnaissances so 
materially assisted in clearing up the situation before the 
battle of the 24tli July. 

“Nor can I fail to express my deep appreciation of the 
valuable and whole-hearted co-operation of the officers and 
men of the Royal Navy under the command of Captain 
W. Nunn, D.S.O., Senior Naval Officer, It was in a great 
measure due to the excellent work performed by the Royal 
Navy that these amphibious operations were brought to 
so successful a conclusion 

All the ranks of General Gorringe’s force were much gratified 
at hearing the following message which Plis Mhjesty the King 
sent General Nixon on the 28th July : — 

“ The splendid achievement of General Gorringe’s column 
in spite of many hardships and intense heat fills me with 
admiration.” 

Nasiriya, which had thus come into British occupation, was 
a comparatively modern town of some ten thousand inhabitants, 
which had been founded on the left bank of the Euphrates b 3 ^ 
Nasir Pasha, chief of the Muntafik Arabs. A centre of consider- 
able trade, its importance was mainly due to its being the 
Turkish headquarters in the Muntafik country ; and the 
Muntafik were the most powerful and warlike of the Arabs in 
Lower Mesopotamia. The town was laid out in wide parallel 
streets and possessed some good buildings, but the greater part 
consisted of native houses whose dirty and insanitary conditions , 
precluded their use by the British force. This was unfortunate, 
as the field ambulances with the force were overcrowded and 
the health oh officers and men was causing General Gorringe 
some anxkHc At the time of our occupation Nasiriya was, 
owing to thr floods, practically an island. 
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CHAPTER XII. # 

^ THE BATTLE OF KUT AND OCCUPATION OF AZIZIYA. 

T owards the end of June th^ Turks at Kut had begun 
pushing detachments down the Tigris, with, as it seemed* 
the triple object of covering their concentration at Kut, of 
creating a diversion to assist their force at Nasiriya, and of 
encouraging the local Arabs to rise agairfet the British. 

Below and above Amara the Tigris passes through the 
territory of the Albu Muhammad and Bani Lam Arabs. Both 
these tribes — and particularly the Bani Lam — had, in centuries 
of piratical independence, acquired habits which were difficult 
to eradicate and which necessitated constant military pre- 
cautions by all our detachments. The Shaikhs of these tribes 
possessed no great authority over them, and the dominating 
factor in the Arab mind was personal profit, preferably at the 
expense of the losing side, but generally regardless of any but 
local and temporary considerations. The behaviour of the 
most famous Shaikh of the Bani Lam — Ghazban — is a typical 
example. Induced by Turkish bribes and by his hatred of the 
Shaikh of Mohammerah to join the Turks in their raid into 
Arabistan, no sooner did he see that they were cut off from 
Amara by General Townshend's occupation than he turned 
against them. Attacking the Turkish force as they approached 
Amara, he had taken from them much plunder and two guns ; 
and these he had sent in to us saying that he had been presented 
with them by the Turks ! Not long after this he offered us his 
formal submission and expressed his willingness to co-operate 
with us in our advance on Kut ; but he soon accepted another 
heavy Turkish bribe and rejoined forces \wth them. 

General Townshend fell sick a few days after he had captured 
Amara, and, soon after, he proceeded on sick leave to India. 
In order to counter the Turkish activities, General Delamain, 
who had temporarily succeeded to the command of the 
6tli Division, established on the 3rd July an advanced post 
at Kumait, about twenty-eight miles above Am^fra-, But the 
withdrawal of British troops from the Tigris ito reinforce 
General Gorringe, the shortage of river transport, defection 
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of the Bani Lam, and the continued advance down, the river 
of Turkish troops rendered it advisable to substitute for the 
Fumait post a “ River column " to support the naval flotilla, 
and Kumait was evacuated on the 20th. The new column 
consisted of the Shaitan and Comet, a detachment of Sappers 
and the 22nd Punjabis carried in two river steamers, and a 
launch. 

The Turks then occupied Kumait, but only for a few days^ 
as the news of the capture of Nasiriya caused a general Turkish 
retirement on the Tigris /•Towards Kut. At the same time 
.-General Nixon decided to push forward his troops on the 
Tigris and get into touch with the Turks ; if, as seemed likely, 
they were to retire, the British might be able to prevent 
the removal of any Ttirkish guns which had been pushed down 
the river. Orders were accordingly issued to General Fry, 
now in command at Amara, to send detachments to reinforce 
the river column and push gradually forward to get into touch 
with the Turks. For the time being, this advance was not to 
proceed beyond Ali Gharbi, some fifty miles by land or eighty 
by water above Amara. 

Owing, however, to the shortage of river transport, arrange- 
ments could not be made for this movement to take place 
before the 30th. On that day General Delamain advanced 
from Amara with a small column in steamers ; next day he 
joined forces with the river column and, preceded by the 
Shaitan and Comet, occupied Ali Gharbi without opposition. 
From here. General Delamain’s river steamers had to return 
to Amara to bring up the remainder of his force ; but the naval 
flotilla continued to reconnoitre up stream for some fifteen miles, 
meeting with no opposition. The nearest Turkish detach- 
ment, reported to be about three hundred strong with two guns, 
was said to be at Shaikh Sa'ad. 

At the end of July the dispositions of the British force 
were : — At Nasiriya, under General Goninge, the 63rd Field, 
30th Mountain, Volunteer 15-pounder and Maxim Batteries, 
the 12th Sapper Oompany and the 12th and 30th Infantry 
Brigades (eight battalions). Em route, or under orders to 
move, from Nasiriya to Amara, were the l/5th Hants Howitzer 
and a section of the 86th Heavy Batteiies, the 17th Sapper 
Company, 48th Pioneers and the 18th Infantry Brigade 
(Norfolks, H.Oth and 120th), 


Genenil Nij/.on had temporarily to give up any idea of taking the offensive 
against the IVrks up the TigrLs. 
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At Ali Gharbi, on the Tigris, under General Delamain were 
one troop •7tli Lancers, the 82nd Field and a section of the 
104th Heavy Batteries, half the 22nd Sapphr Company, the 
16th Infantry Brigade (Dorsets, 104th and 117th) and the 22nd 
Punjabis. Here also were the Comet, Shaitan and two 4‘7-inch 
guns in horse-boats. ^ 

At Amara were the headquarters of the 6th Division, 
7th Lancers, the 76th Field Battery aiid one section each of 
the 86th and 104th Heavy Batteries, four 15*pounders, a 
Spare 18-pounder in a barge, half the 22nd Sapper Company, 
the 17th Infantry Brigade (Oxfords, 103rd and 119th) and 
the bridging train. 

On the Tigris line of communication were the 20th Punjabis 
at Qala Salih and half the 66th Punjabis at Qurna. 

At Ahwaz were the 6th Cavalry Brigade (“ S ” Battery 
R.H.A., 23rd and 33rd Cavalry) ; and at Basra were two 
squadrons 16th Cavalry, 23rd Mountain Battery, Sirmur 
Sappers and the 33rd Infantry Brigade (4th Rajputs and half 
66th Punjabis). The 11th Rajputs were about to leave Basra 
for Bushire, where the British garrison consisted of a squadron 
16th Cavalry, five captured Turkish guns (recently sent from 
Basra) and the 96th Infantry. 

The Turkish numbers and dispositions were estimated as 
follows : — At and near Kut, the reformed 38th Division with 
a strength of about 5,000 rifles and 19 guns ; retiring on Kut 
from Nasiriya the remnants* of the 35th Division, consisting 
of about 2,000 rifles ; and at or near Baghdad, the 37th Reserve 
Division totalling about 2,700 rifles with two guns. 

General Nixon’s memorandum of the 24th June dealing with 
the question of an advance to Kut, which was mentioned in 
the last chapter, was received at Army Headquarters in India 
on the 6th July. General Nixon considered that the occupation 
of Kut would consolidate our military position and would have 
considerable advantages. By concentrating at Kut, the Turks 
threatened both Amara and Nasiriya, and this forced us to 
divide our striking force so as to garrison ^oth places strongly 
and to hold a large reserve in a central position, such as Qurna. 
If we ourselves occupied Kut and concentrated our striking 
force there, we should cover Nasiriyaf to a considerable extent 

* The actual number's and movements of these were uncertain. After the 
action of the 24th July they had escaped detection by our aeroplanes. The 
Turkish troops were said to have stripped off their uniforms and to be 
making their way north in disorganised bodies without arms ' 

f It is to be noted that by this time General Nixon had learni’;d that steamers 
could only move down the Shaft al Hai as far as Shatrat al Muhtafik. 
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and permit of its being held by a reduced garrison, sufficient 
to watch the local tribes and the Euphrates valley. A Turkish 
advance on Nasiriya by this valley was unlikely owing to the 
physical difficulties and, if made while we were at Kut, would 
expose Baghdad to a British counter-stroke from there. In 
short. General Nixon considered that our occupation of Kut, 
while depriving the enemy of two alternative lines of operation, 
would enable us to concentrate our main forces on a single 
line of advan'se. 

He then went on to point out the political advantage of 
mterposing a military force between the Turks and the im- 
portant Bani Lam tribe, which inhabited a large portion of 
the northern part of the Basra vilayet. Until the whole of 
that tribe became amenable to our authority, it could not be 
said that we were in secure occupation of the entire Basra vilayet, 
which, as a matter of fact, extended to within four miles of Kut. 

Another argument in favour of an early occupation of Kut 
was tliat it would enable us to obtain from the Shatt al Hai 
district large quantities of cereals which would otherwise be 
taken by the Turks. 

The disadvantage of an advance to Kut was, according to 
General Nixon, that it would extend our line of communication 
by 153 miles, necessitating more troops to guard our com- 
munications and rendering supply, etc., a more lengthy opera- 
tion. Against this. General Nixon put the possible reduction 
of the Nasiriya garrison and the comparatively easy navigation 
of the Tigris between Amara and Kut. 

In order to occupy Kut it would be necessary to defeat the 
Turkish force covering that place, under the command of 
Nur-ud-Din, the recently appointed commander of the Turkish 
forces in Mesopotamia. It was estimated (this was on the 
24th June) that Nur-ud-Din’s force might total 8,500 infantry 
with 23 guns, exclusive of Arab tribesmen. But many of the 
troops were of doubtful quality and had already suffered severe 
defeat, and the Turks had no fresh forces in Mesopotamia to 
bring into the field. .. 

Ten battalions of the British 6th Division and at least thirty 
guns could be made available for operations above Amara, as 
soon as the Nasiriya operations had been concluded, and 
General Nixon estimated that such a strength should be 
sufficient to defeat Nur-ud-Din’s force. 

Finally, General Nixon said : — 

“ As regards the maintenance of a division or more at 
Kut, this force can be maintained in all conditions ot 
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fiver. Supplies will be accumulated at Amara and beyond, 
sufficfent to tide over difficulties at the worst period of 
low river, which mainly affect the reach between Quii],a 
and Amara.” 

On the 12th July Mr. Chamberlain telegraphed to India : — 

“ . . . . Reference protection of Anglo-Per|ian oil 
interests. The Admiralty are most anxious that there 
should be no further interruption’ of supply, and urge 
effective military protection irrespective of tribal guaran- 
tees. They are informed that ^military are proposing to 
mthdraw troops from Ahwaz and pressing oil company 
to subsidise the Bawi tribe. Probably two thousand"®* 
cavalry, infantry and guns will suffice for this duty, but 
you in communication with Nixon can advise on this point. 
Nixon must be warned that the present situation in Persia 
and Aden renders it more than ever advisable not to rely 
entirety on Arab or Bakhtiari guarantees. I understand 
that, as no further reinforcements for Persian Gulf arc 
possible, you will not sanction further advance, but will 
be content for the time to hold the Basra vilayet and the 
pipe-line.” 

On the 27th July, two days after the capture of Nasiriya, 
the Viceroy sent the following telegram to the India Office ; — 

” . . . . Now that Nasiriya has been occupied, the 
occupation of Kut al Amara is considered by us to be 
a strategic necessity. Kut al Amara is only four miles 
beyond limit of Basra vilayet; it commands the lower 
reaches of the Tigris and also the Euphrates by way of 
Shatt al Hai, and its occupation will facilitate the rein- 
forcement of our position on either river and also enable us 
to control the powerful Bani Lam tribe and effectively 
safeguard the oil-fields against aggression from the Tigris. 
Once securely in possession, we could probably reduce 
materially our garrisons at Nasiriya and Amara and thus 
economise our troops. 

Nixon has, owing to .sick, found it npeessary to demand 
reinforcements. He is also being directed to despatch 
an Indian battalion to Bushire. In order to strengthen 
Nixon for the purpose of securing Kut al Amara, we 
consider 28th Brigade should be moved from Aden to 
Force ‘ D ’ when this brigade can be spared from 
Aden. ... It will ... be possible to spare 
28th Brigade from Aden shortly in order to assist Nixem 
in the capture of Kut al Amara, after which the brigade 
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could again return to Aden. We request your sanction 
to our authorising Nixon to capture Kut al Amara and to 
employ 28th Brigade in the operation, which we calculate 
would begin not later than early in September and 
should be completed in time for the 28th Brigade to be 
back in Aden by November.” 

In the meantime Lord Hardinge, in his weekly private letters 
to Mr, Chamberlain and in his private telegrams, had also 
alluded to the military operations. On 'the 23rd July he wrote 
that the situation on the North-West Frontier was satisfactory 
for the moment, and that the attitude of the Amir of Afghani- 
'stan was all that could be desired ; but that the Amir was 
losing influence owing to his determination to maintain an 
attitude of neutrality and his refusal to proclaim a Jahad. 
It was always possible. Lord Hardinge said, that in that 
turbulent country the Amir might be murdered or that he 
might be swept off his legs by the rising of some powerful tribe. 
Lord Hardinge said that he wanted aeroplanes badly for the 
frontier, but could not get them from the War Office ; and he 
had come to the conclusion that we could not stop the Germans 
getting into Afghanistan ; in consequence of which he had 
asked the Amir to intern them. On the 26th he had wired 
in the sense of his official telegram of the 27th (given above) 
and had expressed his opinion that the capture and occupation 
of Kut was very necessary in order to ensure future tranquillity 
both at Amara and Nasiriya, He had told Mr, Chamberlain 
that there were then two cavalry regiments, six guns and 
some infantry at and near Ahwaz for the protection of the 
oil-pipe line ; but that this force appeared excessive, as there 
were no Turks in Arabistan, and without Turkish encourage- 
ment the local tribes were not likely to interfere. He suggested, 
however, that before reducing the force we should await 
developments in Persia. In his letter of the 30th July he told 
Mr. Chamberlain that at first both he and the Commander-in- 
Chief had opposed the occupation of Kut al Amara, but that 
they did so no longer, as it had been made clear to them that 
it would enable us thoroughly to consolidate our position in 
Mesopotamia. 

The 28th Infantry Brigade alluded to in the Viceroy’s 
telegrams of the 26th and 27th had been sent from Egypt to 
prevent the Turks from overrunning Aden and was under the 
command of Major-General G. Younghusband. On the 27tli, 
Mr. Chamberlain sent a private telegram to Lord Plardinge 
informing him that Lord Kitchener wanted Youngliusband’s 
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brigade back in Egypt, when it was no longer required in Aden, 
and was counting on it to carry out his engagements elsewhere ; 
and that consequently it would not be practicable to send ^t 
to Mesopotamia. This was followed on the 30th by the follow- 
ing official reply to the Viceroy's official telegram of the 27th : — 

. . . Mesopotamian operations ; as neither ^Young- 
husband’s brigade nor other reinforcements are available, 
a cautious strategy is imposed upon us. I recognise fully 
strategic importance of Kut al Amara, but please let me 
know how it is proposed to distribute troops after its 
capture. If Kut al Amara is held in force it seems unlikely 
enemy will take any further offensive on Euphrates side'** 
but will concentrate on Tigris line. Therefore we must 
be strong at Kut. Assuming that, defeated Turks are 
retiring by Shatt al Hai, do you think that any advantage 
is gained by retaining troops in so unhealthy an outpost 
as Nasiriya, with which communications are difficult, 
especially when river falls. Have you considered advisa- 
bility of withdrawing from there and concentration of 
strength on Tigris side. Bushire and Ahwaz must continue 
to be held as outposts for political reasons, but would it 
not be well that remainder of troops should be at Basra 
and along Tigris ? Please let me have your views before 
any decision is taken.” 

This telegram, with the exception of the first sentence,* was 
referred by India to General Nixon for his views. General 
Nixon wired at length on the 2nd August in reply. While he 
favoured a concentration on the Tigris, he deprecated strongly 
any idea of abandoning Nasiriya. He considered its occupa- 
tion necessary for the effective control of the powerful sur- 
rounding Arab tribes and of the Basra vilayet ; and he thought 
that great political harm would result from a withdrawal from 
Nasiriya, whose climate was less unhealthy than that of 
Qurna or Basra. During the current low-water season, water 
communication was difficult, but the difficulties were not 
insuperable. The 18th Brigade was returning to join its 
division, and when this move had been completed the whole 
6th Division would be concentrated near Amara. The Nasiriya 
detachment would be one brigade strong, there would be one 
brigade at Basra, and the third brigade of the 12th Division 
would be on the line of communication between Basra and 
Amara. After its occupation. General Nixon proposed to 

* To avoid raising hopes that might not be fulfilled, General Nixon had 
been told nothing about the possibility of getting the 28th Brigade. 
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hold Kut with two brigades, leaving one brigade at Aniara, 
Unless Kut were occupied, the reduction of the" Nasiriya 
garrison would be Impossible. 

As regards Ahwaz, General Nixon considered that suitable 
arrangements with the local tribes would obviate the necessity 
for retaijiing troops in Arabistan ; although, if hostility on the 
part of the Persian Government were expected and if it were 
necessary to hold the oil-fields against every possible combina- 
tion of tribes^, he would require very strong reinforcements. 

On the 31st July, Lord Haxdinge had sent a private telegram to 
JMr. Chamberlain, in which lie said that the importance of Kut 
seemed to grow daily on account' of its command of the Shaft 
al Hai, where the Turks were now re-forming — about twenty 
miles from Kut — ^the iorce that had been beaten at Nasiriya. 
Lord Hardinge considered thati Nixon’s main need was British 
drafts* to replace casualties which were occurring at an 
appalling rate, largely on account of the evil climate. He gave 
the fighting strengths of the l/4th Hampshire as 115, the West 
Kents 289 and the Norfolks 389, while those of other units 
were, he said, little better. General Nixon was asking urgently 
for another Territorial battalion which India could not at that 
time see her way to provide, but, Lord Hardinge said, they had 
no choice but to send one thousand drafts from Territorial 
units, although they were very loth to do so. 

On the 5th August the Viceroy sent the following telegram to 
the India Office : — 

" Your telegram of 30th ultimo. These questions have 
been under close and constant consideration for months 
past, and Nixon’s views, originally called for on June 19th, 
and furnished in his despatch of June 24th, have again 
been asked for on your above-mentioned telegram. His 
reply puts the case so clearly that we repeat it as our 
answer to your telegram. (Here followed General Nixon’s 
telegram of 2nd August, summarised above.) We concur 
in Nixon’s views, and propose to authorise him to advance 
Kut when l^e is ready. So far as we are aware, Nixon 
knows nothing about the proposal to reinforce him tem- 
porarily with the 28th Brigade, and has always believed 
his present force capable of effecting the occupation of Kut 
so long as he received drafts to fill up his British battalions 
to disseminate troops along the 
views.” 

up to that time to send any drafts to 
casualties in British units. 
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Ihe Secretary of State replied to this telegram on the 6th : — 
. . . I concur in course of action proposed by Nixon 
and recommended by you unless you ’think fit to quaj^fy 
it in view of Maiiing’s telegram of August 3rd* and his 
surmise as to objective of Isfahan gathering. What is 
strength and distribution of troops on Karun^line? I 
presume that there are sufficient with local arrangements 
at oil-fields for defence against raiders. . . .” 

This telegram was repeated to General Nixon -by India, who 
informed him on the 11th that they did not intend that the 
course of action he proposed should be modified. 

It will be noticed in the above correspondence that H.luT 
Government, at the instance of the Admiralty, were specially 
insistent on the necessity of securing, the safety of the oil 
supply. As a matter of fact, after the occupation of Amara 
the supply was never again seriously endangered and Arabistan 
remained quiet. But it will be convenient here to summarise 
further correspondence which took place at this period on the 
subject. On the 13th August, General Nixon telegraphed that, 
provided the Bakhtiaris held to the arrangement made with 
them to protect the oil-fields, the existing British garrison in 
Arabistan would suffice. But if circumstances developed 
adversely in Persia he could not undertake the responsibility 
for operations so far inland as the oil-fields, in addition to 
operations in Mesopotamia, with the force at his disposal. 
It was only on this understanding that he could undertake an 
advance on Kut ; and he advocated strongly that arrange- 
ments should be made to subsidise the Bawi tribe to protect 
the pipe-line. 

General Nixon concluded his telegram by giving it as his 
opinion that there was no better way of counteracting unrest 
in Persia tJian by advancing to Baghdad. This, he said, 
“ would sever German communications with Persia, both 
road and telegraphic, and also the channel through which 

* This telegram from the Briti.sh Minister at Tehran to the Foreign Office 
referred to German activities at I.sfahan. The British Consul-General there 
reported the existence of a force of some three hundred Gei'mans and Austrian 
prisoners of war from Trans-Caspia in a camp outside Isfahan, with large 
quantities of rifles and ammunition, besides machine guns, bombs, and a 
wireless telegraph apparatus. The Germans had also subsidised and collected 
a considerable number of Mujahids (volunteers). It seemed likely, he said, 
that the Germans schemed, with Isfahan as their base and in communication 
with the Turks at Kermanshah, to throw all Persia into disorder, paralyse 
action by the Persian' Government by destruction of the telegraph lines, and 
try to involve her in war against us. The Germans might,"* Mr. Marling 
thought, be contemplating an attack on the oil-fields or a threat to the 
British position at Basra. 
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money reaches them; enabling them to make lavish disbutse- 
ments in support of intrigues in Persia.” To enable him to 
lioW Baghdad, however, he would need a division as reinforce- 
ments, and he suggested the withdrawal of the necessary 
Indian troops from Europe. 

With the exception of the opinion regarding an advance 
to Baghdad, which di4 not meet with their approval, the 
Government of India agreed with the views expressed by 
General Nixoh, and they telegraphed accordingly on the 
iSth to the India Office. Jhey did not anticipate that the 
Bakhtiaris would repudiate their agreement, and if the Bawi 
were subsidised, as they recommended, thej;^ saw no undue 
risk in Nixon’s proposed advance to Kut, which was strat- 
egically desirable and* would have a quieting influence on 
Persia. 

On the 20th August the India Office replied that, as their 
enquiries regarding the Arabistan garrison had reference to 
local disorders and not to the wider question of Persian 
hostilities, General Nixon’s military arrangements under 
existing circumstances were accepted. Three weeks later a 
subsidy to the Bawi tribe was sanctioned, and a wireless 
installation was erected at the oil-fields and was in working 
order by the 19th September. 

In the meantime the anti-British activities of German 
emissaries in Persia had brought about an attack, on the 12th 
and i3th July, by Persian tribesmen on the British troops 
sent to guard the British Residency at Bushire. The attack 
was unsuccessful ; but the Persian Government failed to take 
steps to rectify matters either here or elsewhere in Persia ; 
and at the end of July H.M. Government, seeing that their 
advice and warnings to the Persian Government were having 
no effect, decided to take action themselves. Instructions 
were issued for a combined naval and military force to seize 
and occupy the port and town of Bushire until the British 
demands w^cre complied with, and punitive measures were to 
be carried out against Dilwar, the neighbouring headquarters’^ 
of the tribesmen who had made the attack on the 12th and ISth. 
At the same time, the Government of India despatched two 
squadrons of cavalry and three hundred infantry with six 
machine guns to Nasratabad in Seistan to prevent Turco- 
German parties from using that route to enter Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan^ 


It about twenty miles along the sea coast from Bushire, 
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OPERATIONS AT BUSHIRE 

The British garrison at Bnshire was reinforced by a squadron 
of the 16th Cavalry and the 11th Rajpnts from Basra, the 
43rd Erinpura Regiment being sent from India to replace -the 
Rajputs in Mesopotamia. 

Bushire town and its administration having been taken over 
on the 8th August, a combined naval and military OKpedition 
was despatched against Dilwar.* Landing having been effected 
on the 13th in the face of considerable opposition, punitive 
operations! were carried out till the night of the 15th/ 16th, by 
which time Dilwar fort and village had been captured and 
destroyed. The force then returned to Bushire, whe^ 
Brigadier-General Brooldng, commanding the 33rd Brigade in 
Mesopotamia, was now sent by General Nixon to take command. 
Hostilities of a desultory nature agaifist General Brooking’s 
force at Bushire were carried out by Persian tribesmen until the 
9th September, when a.u attack by some six hundred of them 
gave General Brooking the opportunity he desired. He counter- 
attacked and inflicted a severe defeat on them on that day, 
which, for the time being, put an end to enemy activity near 
Bushire. The operations were carried out in extreme heat, 
and cost the British over one hundred and fifty naval and 
military battle casualties, besides many due to the climate. 

The Russians also were much concerned at the Persian 
Government’s inaction in the face of the continued German 
hostile activities ; and, in support of our common policy, 
Russian troops were landed at Enzeli on the Caspian at the 
beginning of vSeptember. This had the desired effect of 
bringing home to the Persian Government where the German 
action was likely to lead them ; and they seemed at last 
inclined to consider the question seriously. The effect at the 
oil-fields was also almost immediate ; and General Nixon 
reported on the 16th September that the situation had much 
improved, and that four leading Bawi Shaikhs had made 
formal submission to the Shaikh of Mohammerah. 

During August the Indian authorities had many causes for 
anxiety. German schemes for landing amis in India, to assist 
the revolutionary plots already subsidised by them, had come 
to light ; military precautions had to be taken on the North- 
West Frontier to meet a Jahad by Mohmands, Swatis and 
Bunerwals, which was expected to materialise at the end of 


^ H.M.S, Juno, Pyramus, Lawrence and Dalhousie, with, half the 96th 
Infantiy and two machine guns. 

t It has been decided not to describe operations in Persia in any detail in 
this history. 
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the Ramazan fast, i.e., on the 15th August ; and a German 
mission was approaehing Kabul. 

Sy the middle of September matters had improved a little. 
The German plots had been apparently discovered and over- 
come, but it seemed likely that the many complex factors 
at the root of the unrest in the country would continue to 
aggravate the situation as long as the war lasted ; and our 
British miiitai;y strength in the country was gradually decreas- 
ing owing to the lack of drafts from England. Attacks on 
the North-West Frontier by Bunerwals, Hindustani fanatics 
and Swatis on the 17th August and 3rd September had been 
successfully dealt with, but a further attack by Mohmands 
was anticipated. The Amir had again assured the Viceroy 
of his intention to rnaintain neutrality ; but the German 
Mission had reached Kabul ; the Amir's Anglophobe brother 
Nasrulla was found to be collecting unusual and detailed 
information regarding the British troops on the frontier,* and 
generally the situation in Afghanistan seemed precarious, 

On the 13th August, in his weekly private letter to Lord 
Hardinge, Mr. Chamberlain had mentioned that he was anxious 
to get the Indian infantryf divisions withdrawn from France 
before winter conditions set in, but that Lord Kitchener objected 
to their withdrawal. In answering this on the 10th September, 
Lord Hardinge entirely agreed as to the advisability of with- 
drawing these divisions from France before the winter, and he 
suggested that they should be sent to Egypt, where they could be 
used as a central reserve for use in Mesopotamia or elsewhere in 
the East as circumstances might require. He pointed out that 
India had no troops at all in hand to meet fresh possibilities in 
Persia or Mesopotamia, and owing to the many calls on India 
one of the three divisions which they had endeavoured to keep 
intact for the defence of the North-West Frontier was now 
diminishing gradually. 

On the 25th August Mr. Chamberlain had written to Lord 
Hardinge that, owing to the failure of the Suvla operations, 
the situation in the Dardanelles was critical. In commenting on 
this situation in his letter of the 17th September, Lord Hardinge 
said that, in case of any partial failure in the Dardanelles, it 
seemed to him desirable to bear in mind that the capture by 
us of Baghdad would have as great an effect in the Middle 


* The Amir was aware oi this and took steps to watch Nasrulla’s activities, 
apparently with a view to checking them if necessary. 

t The cavalry had less duty in the trenches, and could consequently stand 
the climate better. 
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^ ^ THE QUESTION OF BAGHDAD. 

East as success in the Dardanelles would have in the Balkans 
and the Near East. Few things, he said, would impress 
Afghans, Persians and Arabs so much as the fall ,^of 
Baghdad. He went on to discuss the question of an advance 
on Baghdad, which would, he said, be facilitated by our 
occupation of Kut ; but he concluded, “ I hesitate* even to 
consider such a policy (i.e., to take Baghdad) unless we could 
have a reserve of troops to draw from in Egypt, as I suggested 
in my last letter.” ’ 

In offering the above opinion. Lord Hardinge was to some 
extent influenced by a memorandum on an advance to Baghdad, 
written by General Nixon on the 30th August. This memoran- 
dum will be discussed in more detail in the next volume, and it 
will be sufficient here to summarise vex-y briefliy its contents. 
After referring to the military, political and commercial 
advantages of an occupation of Baghdad, discussing the ques- 
tion of possible Turkish reinforcement, and taking into 
consideration his impending advance on Kut, General Nixon 
came to the conclusion that, unless unfavourable contingencies 
intervened, an early advance on Baghdad was desirable. 
For this purpose he considered that the troops at his disposal 
would probably be sufficient, although to hold Baghdad he 
would require reinforcement. 

The periodical appreciations written by the General Staff 
in India at this period show that the question as to how the 
Indian infantry divisions from France could best be utilised 
was receiving special attention ; and also that it was fuUy 
realised that the occupation of Kut would place us in a very 
favourable position for an advance on Baghdad, if this should 
be ordered. It was even considered that it might be possible 
to carry out a raid from Kut on Baghdad to rescue the British 
women and children detained there, though more troops would 
be required if we were to hold Baghdad and to secure ourselves 
against Persian intervention, for it seemed likely that during 
the coming winter months the Turks would be able to spare 
troops to reinforce Mesopotamia. 

In Mesopotamia itself, immediately after the capture of 
Nasiriya, orders were issued for the transfer to Amara of the 
6th Division units which had taken part in the operations on 
the Euplirates. But owing to the shallowness of the Hammar 
lake the process was a slow one, and the movement was not 
completed till the 20th August. Great difficulty was^lso experi- 
enced ill bringing back the river tugs, and it was only by 
removing their armour plates and their guns, and by lightening 
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them otherwise in every way, that they could be towed across 
the lake by the light-draught stern-wheelers. 

-^General Townshend reached Basra from India on the 21st 
August. He had spent some weeks at Simla, having stayed 
for part of the time with the Viceroy, and he had seen the 
Gomma»ider-in-Chief, who struck him as very much overworked 
and tired.* In his bo<»k General Townshend says that he had 
gathered in India that an advance on Baghdad was intended. 
This is not confirmed from other sources, though the question 
was undoubtedly under discussion, and it is not clear from 
•ijis book on what grounds he based this opinion, for he 
goes on to say that he could not get anything out of the 
Viceroy as regards our policy in Mesopotamia ; that a very 
important Foreign Bepartment official informed him that 
he did not think there was any idea at the moment of an 
advance on Baghdad, and that the Foreign Department would 
strongly deprecate such a move unless made with adequate 
forces ; and that the Commander-in-Chief, while assuring him 
that he should not go beyond Kut unless reinforced sufficiently, 
at the same time told him that he had no troops to spare for 
the purpose. In any case General Townshend himself, in a 
letter to General Wolfe-Murray (then Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff at the War Office), expressed the opinion that we 
ought to hold what we had got in Mesopotamia and not advance 
any more. 

On the 22nd August General Nixon received from India a 
repetition of a telegram from the Secretary of State of the 20th, 
accepting the military arrangements proposed, and during the 
next two days he talked over the advance to Kut with General 
Townshend. On the 23rd General Townshend received his 
instructions, which opened, “ Your mission is the destruction and 
dispersal of the enemy, who, according to the intelligence 
already furnished you, are prepared to dispute your advance ; 
and the occupation of Kut al Amara, thereby consolidating 
our control of the Basra vilayet ” .' the instructions then dealt 
with the troops allotted for the operations and other necessary 
details.! 

Before leaving Basra for Amara on the 25th, General 
Townshend says in his book that he told Sir John Nixon that 
if he routed and stampeded the Turks in the coming battle he 


* That Sir 3eaTichamp Duff was in bad health at this time is confirmed 
from other sources. 

tThey were somewhat modified before the battle, and are consequently 
not given here in full. 
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miglit follow them into Baghdad. That is, if they were well 
on the run, and no opposition was offered, he, was willing to take 
the responsibility of entering Baghdad. He understood th'^t 
the Government did not want us to enter Baghdad and then 
have to retreat before superior numbers. But he gathered that 
his orders gave him latitude to pursue, and if he found there 
was no one left in Baghdad he might proceed there in the 
gunboat flotilla with a battalion and bring away the European 
women detained there. Apparently General Nixon raised no 
objection and told General Townshend in such an event to 
telegraph, as he might be able to enter Baghdad with hinv^ 
By the 28th General Townshend reached Amara and started 
his plans for the advance, which General Nixon had instructed 
him to draw out and submit. 

On the 6th September a wire from India informed General 
Nixon that the Turks refused to consider an exchange of the 
British women detained in Baghdad ; and he was told on the 
same day, with reference to this information, that he must not 
undertake operations farther up the Tigris than those already 
authorised without reference to the Commander-in-Chief in 
India. 

As regards the Turkish strength and dispositions in Meso- 
potamia and the possibility of reinforcements reaching the 
enemy, the War Office, on the 17th August, telegraphed a report 
from Athens that Jamal Pasha was said to b^e leaving Syria 
for Mesopotamia with two Army Corps. The War Office, 
however, considered that this force was not likely to exceed 
one Army Corps of trained men. 

On the 3rd September General Nixon referred to a report of 
doubtful value, which he discredited, to the effect that six 
thousand Turkish infantry had recently arrived at Mosul on 
their way to Baghdad ; but if this force existed, it might be 
that of Jamal Pasha. 

At the beginning of September the British Intelligence Staff 
in Mesopotamia estimated that the Turkish position covering 
Kut was held by five to six thousand troops with twelve guns ; 
that five hundred infantry with five guns were at Ctesiphon, 
where a strongly entrenched position was being constructed ; 
that at Baghdad were eight battalions of recruits and possibly 
twelve guns, and that on the Euphrates line, about Kifi, were 
three thousand Turks. As possible reinforcements there might 
be, as mentioned above, six thousand infantry at Mosul; and there 
were three thousand infantry at Khaniqin whose withdrawal 
from there was probably dependent on the situation in Persia. 
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General Townshend completed his plan of operations on the 
2Sth August. The main feature of this was his conclusion that 
Iw should take advantage of the enemy's dissemination of force 
on the two banks of the unfordable river, and carry out his 
own main attack against the enemy's left flank. A day or two 
later, m reply to a query on the subject from General Nixon, 
he stated that, if after the fight circumstances dictated a 
pursuit to Baghdad, he proposed to carry it out by river and 
by land, and that he might instal his main force in the Ctesiphon 
position while he reconnoitred into Baghdad in the naval 

«Jiotilla. 

On the 1st September he began to move his troops by river 
for their forward concentration at Ali Gharbi, and on the 2nd 
he was informed thad, in consequence of his representations, 
the 30th Brigade (12th Division) would be allotted as line of 
communication troops between Amara and Kut, which would 
give him the whole of his own division for the battle. About 
the same time he was warned by General Nixori that the 
political situation in Persia rendered an early advance on Kut 
most desirable. 

The Turks were at this period showing considerable activity 
by pushing detachments do^vn to within a few miles of Ali 
Gharbi, and in consequence there were several minor engage- 
ments in this area until the 11th, by which date General 
Towmshend had concentrated the whole of his force, except 
the 63rd Field and l/5th Hants Howitzer Batteries, at Ali 
Gharbi. It is worthy of note that this was the first time in 
the campaign that the three infantry brigades of the 
6th Division had been concentrated in one place. 

General Gorringe now assumed command of the Line of 
Communication Defence Troops, with his headquarters at 
Amara ; for the defence of the line above Amara he had at 
his disposal, in addition to the 30th Infantry Brigade, two 
4-inch guns of the 104th Heavy Battery and six 15-pounder 
guns. India had sent twelve of these guns in response to a 
request from General Nixon, and they were now being manned 
by artillery volunteers from Burma and India, the first con- 
tingent having arrived in time to take part in the Nasiriya 
operations with four guns. On the 12th September General 
Nixon with his headquarters left Basra for Amara. 

' The naval' flotiUa accompanying General Townshend con- 
sisted of the Comet, Shaitan, Sumana and four 4* 7-inch guns 
in horseboats towed by two small naval launches. Captain. 
Nunn, R.N,, was away in Ceylon with the Espibgle and his 
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ARRIVAL AT SANNAIYAT 

place as Senior Naval Officer was taken by other officers. On 
the 15th September the position was held, by Lieutenant- 
Commander Cookson, R.N. * 

By the 16th General Townshend’s force had reached Sannaiyat, 
eight miles from Nur-iid-Din’s position. The advance from 
Ali Gliarbi had been carried out principally by marching along 
the river bank, accompanied by the naval flotilla and the river 
transport. The weather was still intensely hot by day, with 
temperatures varying from 110° to 120° in the shade; but 
the nights and early mornings were- comparatively cool, and 
by marching only from daybreak to 8.30 a.m. the casualties 
from heat were kept as low as possible ; nevertheless, on the 
12th and 13th they amounted to 101. The march, especially 
the last stage, had been very trying to the troops owing to 
the heat, the rough ground to be traversed, and the trouble 
given by the heterogeneous second line transport. No fighting 
of any consequence, however, occurred, as the Turkish advanced 
troops fell back before the British advance without offering 
any real opposition. General Townshend had now to halt and 
send back all his shipping to Amara to bring up the 63rd Field 
and l/5th Hants Howitzer Batteries and also the remaining 
supplies. The last ship did not reach Sannaiyat again till the 
night of the 25th. 

On the 14th and 15th aerial and naval reconnaissances of 
the enemy's position had been carried out showing that the 
Turks were in strength and working hard at their entrench- 
ments.^' On the 16th further information was obtained by 
aerial reconnai.ssances supported by the naval flotilla ; and 
by a cavalry reconnaissance particularly directed to ascertain 
the extent of dry land between the Suwada and Suwaikiyaj 
marshes, and to investigate the truth of a report that the 
Turks were digging trenches between the Suwada and the 
Ataba marshes. General Townshend in his book describes the 
fine aerial reconnaissance work performed at this time by Major 
Reilly, who by the 17th had furnished him with a map and 
detailed information of the enemy position.'* There was suffi- 
cient dry land between the marshes for General Townshend to 
make the turning movement he desired ; and the cavalry 
reconnaissance showed that the ground, some two miles wide, 
between the marshes was hard and good, and that the route 

* It is ol interest to note that the aerial reconnaissances of the Hth reported 
that the trenches were deserted, and that no guns could be seen. Jt reqiiired 
the action of the naval flotilla the next day to force the enemy to show their 
strength. 

t See Map 7. 
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leading to this avenue from Nukhailat was equally good and 
was fit for the three arms. In the air reconnaissance of the 
46th one of the 'British aeroplanes was forced to land within 
the enemy’s lines and was captured with its pilot and observer. 

On the i7th General Townshend wired the results of the 
reconriaissances to General Nixon. Nur-ud-Din, he said, 
had evidently received reinforcements and his position was 
much stronger than anything we had as yet encountered in 
the campaign. He asked, therefore, if he might use the two 
battalions of the 30th Brigade from the line of communications 
between his force and Ali Gharbi as a reinforcement. This 
was agreed to by General Nixon. 

By the night of the 25th General Townshend’s force had 
completed its concentration at Sannaiyat. The headquarters 
of the 30th Infantry Brigade, with the 2/7th Gurkhas and 
76th Punjabis, two armoured motor cars, each carrying a 
Maxim, and one and a half squadrons of the 16th Cavalry had 
joined him, and two naval seaplanes had also arrived.* The 
total combatant strength of the military portion of his force 
amounted to nearly 11,000, with 28 guns and 40 machine gunsj. 

On the 25th General Nixon arrived in the Malamir. He had 
announced his intention of being present at the battle, but had 
been careful to inform General Townshend that he did not 
intend to interfere with his arrangements. Pie said that he 
wished to be on the spot in case questions of general policy 
had to be settled as a result of the battle. 

The Turkish position was astride the Tigris, about seven 
miles north-east of Kut, and after several months of preparation 
was a very formidable one. On the right or south bank the 
defences extended southwards for some five miles, lying along 
and in front of the remains of a former high-level canal known 
as the Es-Sinn banks.;'; Some twentyfeet high, these provided an 
extensive view and field of fire and, except for a few low mounds 
on the river’s edge — three thousand and six thousand yards 
distant to the east on the right bank — were the only outstanding 


* Three seaplanes had arrived at Basra on the 5th September from East 
Africa. 

t The troops consisted of : 6th Divi.sion Headquarters ; one flight of four 
aeroplanes ; three and a half squadrons of cavalry (7th Lancers and 16th 
Cavalry) ; 10th Brigade R.F.A. (eighteen guns) ; i/5th Hants Howitzer 
Battery (four howitzers) ; 86th and half 104th Heavy Batteries (six guns) ; 
Maxim battery ; 17th and 22nd Companies Sappers and Miners ; 16th, 17th, 
18th and half 30th Infantry Brigades ; and 48th Pioneers. 

There w&e also the bridging train and signal, medical and administrative 
units. 

X See Map 7. 
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feature in the fiat and open plain. The Turkish extreme right 
flank rested' on a large redoubt.* * * § The Tigris itself was blocked 
close to the Turkish trenches by a boom, constructed of barges, 
and wire cables and commanded at close range from both’ 
banks of the river by guns and fire trenches. On the left bank 
the entrenchments extended for seven miles northi^vards, 
separated into three sections by the Horse Shoe and Suwada 
marshes. The defences on the extreme left consisted of a 
chain of redoubts, connected by a maze of trenches, and reached 
to within two thousand yards of the Ataba marsh.f 

The trenches themselves were very well constructed, with a 
thorough attention to detail. Well traversed and well con- * 
cealed, they afforded a clear command over the ground in front 
of them, which was flat and devoid of cover. The front of the 
position was covered| by formidable barbed wire entanglements, 
military pits, and land mines, while behind were miles of 
communication trenches and underground chambers. Covered 
outlets had been made to the river banks, where ramps and 
landing stages facilitated the utilisation of river craft ; and 
pumping engines and water channels carried water from the 
river to the trenches. Gun emplacements of brick and mortar 
had been constructed, offering alternative positions for batteries 
and connected with one another by broad communication 
trenches. 

A bridge of boats some five miles upstream formed the 
only lateral communication between the two portions of the 
Turkish force, and its distance so far in rear constituted a 
grave defect in the Turkish position. 

This position was believed to be occupied on the right bank 
by the 35th Turkish Division (six battalions) and on the left 
bank by the 38tli Division (six battalions) ; four battalions 
formed a reserve near the Turkish bridge of boats, and 
the mounted troops § consisted of two cavalry regiments 
and four hundred camelry, supplemented by a large number 
of Arab horsemen. It was estimated that the total strength 
of the two divisions did not exceed six thoi^sand infantry, of 
whom one quarter were Turks and three quarters Arabs. 


* In the operations for the relief of Kut, in March 1916, this was known 
as the Dujaila redoubt. 

f It is probable that the Turkish left rested originally on the marsh, which 
had recently receded in its due seasonal course. 

t The entrenchments north of the Suwada marsh were not so completely 
covered by obstacles as elsewhere in the position. 

§ During the battle most of these were absent on a raid against the British 
communications near Sannaiyat. 
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The moral" ot these troops was not considered to be high, 
and this conclusion was found after the battle to' have been 
pastified by the fact that the Turkish troops had been 
distributed among the Arabs as a stiffening.; The enemy 
were thought not to have more than twenty-five guns, but this 
proved to be an under-estimate, for they were found to have 
possessed three heavy guns, two howitzers, eight Q.F. field 
guns, sixteen 15-pounders, two mountain guns and seven old 
muzzle-loadiers, i.e., a total of thirty-eight. 

On the 26th September General Townshend advanced from 
Sannaiyat to Nukhailat, ‘'about four miles from the Turkish 
‘position. The advance was carried out in two columns, 
known as “ A ” and “ B ” columns. Column “ A," under 
General Delamain, iparched along the right bank of the river, 
with a right flank guard on the left bank ; it consisted of 
three and a half squadrons* and two machine gun sections 
7th Lancers and 16th Cavalry, 76th and 82nd Field and one 
section 1 /5th Hants Howitzer Batteries, 22nd Sapper Company, 
16th, 17th and half 30th Infantry Brigades, Maxim Battery, 
and some signal and medical units. Column “ B,” under 
General Fry, consisted of the 63rd Field and one section l/5th 
Hants Howitzer Batteries, 17th Sapper Company, 18th Infantry 
Brigade and 48th Pioneers. Excepting the 63rd Field Battery 
and 48th Pioneers, who marched along the left bank of the 
river, this column moved up the river in steamers, preceded 
by the naval flotilla, and disembarked on the left bank at 
Nukhailat, The two columns were organised thus early in 
accordance with the part each was to play in the forth- 
coming battle. 

The Bridging Train, composed of eighteen pontoons and 
forty-two danaks,'\ was towed up in previously prepared 
sections, and a bridge across the Tigris was ready at Nukhailat 
soon after .4 p.m. on the 26th. The site was technically not 
an ideal one, as it was on a very sharp curve of the river, but 
it had the advantage of being screened from the view of the 
Turks and of being just out of range f of their shrapnel. The 
naval 4‘7-inch guns, the four 5-inch guns of the 86th Battery 
and the two 4-inch guns of the i04th Battery moved up in 
barges on the river. 

* The 7th Lancers were so weak in strength that they were formed in two 
squadrons and^ with one and a half squadrons Kith Cavalry and the machine 
gun section of each regiment, were amalgamated temporarily into one com- 
mand under Major Meats, 16th Cavalry. ‘ 

t Thirty to forty feet long and somewhat similar to the mahaila, but not 
so low amidships. 

t Sandes :“ In Kut and Captivity.” 
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General Delamain’s column was provided with first and 
second line transport. The .first line consisted of pack mules, 
but the second line was of a somewhat heterogeneous descripj- 
tion, including a number of hired camels, bullocks and donkeys. 
General Fry's column had first line transport only, the second 
line baggage and stores being carried in steamers and p'diges. 

It had been found impossible without further delay to provide 
more land transport. 

General Townshend, having decided to make hismiain attack 
against the Turkish left, made all possible arrangements to 
deceive the Turks and to induce Nur-ud-Din to believe that 
the main attack would be carried out along both banks of the^ ^ 
river, somewhat after the manner of the operations at Nasiriya 
in the previous July. It will be seen that he was entirely 
successful in this ; and although some Indian trans-frontier 
sepoys deserted to the Turks the night before the battle and 
informed Nur-ud-Din that General Ibwnshend intended to 
make his main attack against the Turkish left, Nur-ud-Din 
would not believe them, as he took their story as a ruse to 
mislead him. 

General Townshend established his headquarters on the left 
bank of the river near Nukhailat, where an observation tower 
of scaffolding was erected for him, and here he was joined later 
by General Nixon. General Delamain’s column camped at 
the Chahela mounds on the right bank and pitched all the 
available tents to give the Turks the impression that the main 
British force was in permanent camp there ; and they also 
constructed entrenchments to cover the camp, the bridge and 
the shipping. During the afternoon the 103rd Mahrattas 
advanced some two miles up the right bank of the river and 
entrenched themselves there with much display to deceive the 
enemy. They remained there during the ensuing night and 
returned to the Chahela mounds at midday on the 27th. 
During the afternoon of the 26th the Turkish guns fired ori 
the Chahela camp, on which they had evidently “ registered,” 
but without doing much harm. 

General Fry’s column moved during the night 26th/27th into 
a position in readiness on the left bank, and early on the 27th 
advanced to make their preparatory attack. This was directed 
against the enemy’s centre or ” horse-shoe ” position and, until 
the decisive attack under General Delamain had taken the 
Turkish left, its role was to mislead the enemy, by advancing 
on a very extended front and “ by display and riise,” into 
thinking that it was the British main attack. This advance,. 
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well supported by* the British naval and military guns, was 
opposed by the Turkish guns — including for a time those in 
the Turkish armed steamer Pioneer — and led to a smart engage- 
ment. This terminated early in the afternoon, when the 18th 
Brigade had established themselves in trenches some two 
thousand yards from the Turkish position and had enabled 
the commander of the 63rd Field Battery to reconnoitre and 
establish a position fo be entrenched for his battery some 
three thousand yards from the Turkish lines. Thanks to the 
cover obtained from some dry irrigation canals, the British 
casualties in this operation only amounted to one man killed 
'and twenty-four wounded. 

During the morning of the 27th General Delamain’s force 
made a demonstration against the enemy’s position on the right 
bank. This was carried out by the Oxfords, the 1 19th, one troop 
7th Lancers and two field guns. They met with no opposition, 
and could discern few signs of the enemy in their right bank 
trenches. During the afternoon they returned to camp, and 
in the evening the 16th and part of the 30th Brigades made a 
further demonstration up the right bank, digging trenches to 
deceive the enemy. They failed to draw the enemy’s fire, 
however, and after dusk the 16th Brigade withdrew to camp, 
leaving the 30th Brigade to hold these trenches and the bridge- 
head near NukhaHat. It has been said that these movements 
deceived Nur-ud-Din and caused him to reinforce his right 
from his reserve and to keep his reserve on the right bank of 
the river. 

On the 26th General Delamain’s right flank guard (one 
troop 7th Lancers, two field guns and 104th Rifles), under com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel Clery, 104th Rifles, had established 
itself at the south-eastern corner of the Suwada marsh, forming 
what was known as “ Clery ’s Post.” They met with no opposi- 
tion, and the only enemy seen were a few mounted men to the 
north-west of the Suwada marsh. 

The British 4-inch and 5-inch heavy guns were landed on 
the left bank on the evening of the 27th, and during the ensuing 
night were installea in positions about 5,000 and 6,700 yards, 
respectively, from the Turkish centre. It had been hoped to 
establish these guns farther forward, but there was no possible 
landing place for them on the left bank between 6,700 and 
2,500 yards from the enemy’s trenches ; and although the 
bullock teams of the 4-inch guns hadsbeen brought up the 
river, enabling them to advance about a mile, none were avail- 
able for the 5-inch guns, which were thus immobile on land. 
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As in the case of transport animals, further and -undesirable 
delay would have occurred if they had had to be brought 
up. ■. 

At dusk on the 27th, General Delamain’s infantry, following 
the cavalry, artillery and transport, which had all passed over 
during the afternoon, crossed the boat bridge over the Tigris ; 
and by midnight 27th/28th his whole force was concehtrated 
at Clery’s Post, with the exception of the two battalions 30th 
Brigade remaining on the right bank. On the w^y to Clery’s 
Post the column was joined by the other section of the l/5th 
Hants Howitzer Battery from General Fry’s column, and at 
Clery’s Post the detachment there under Colonel Clery also® 
joined the column. Half the 117th Mahrattas were, however, 
left to protect the second line transport and rations which 
remained there. 

In accordance with the operation order for the battle, 
issued by General Townshend on the 28th, General Delamain’s 
column was, on the 28th, to execute a turning attack against 
the enemy’s left flank and rear. General Delamain was in the 
first place to attack and envelop the enemy’s entrenchments 
north of the Suwada marsh ; he was then to sweep down in 
a south-easterly direction, leaving the Suwada marsh on his 
left, and attack the flank of the enemy’s second position 
between the Suwada marsh and the Tigris ; this second position 
was supposed to be in rear of the trenches which were being 
engaged by the column under General Fry. 

At 2 a.m. General Delamain left Clery’s Post for his position 
of deployment, a point about 5,000 yards east of the 
northern section of the hostile position. It was marked by its 
position in relation to the south-west corner of the Siiwaikiya 
marsh, of which the Royal Engineer officer who guided the 
column had obtained a compass bearing in a personal recon- 
naissance. In this, however, he had been prevented by hostile 
horsemen from traversing the whole route ; and had received 
orders to make no attempt to carry out further reconnaissance 
as it was considered undesirable to arouse the enemy’s sus- 
picions. The operation map prepared %.s a result of air 
reconnaissance gave a fair indication of the relative position 
of the different topographical features, but the wide variation 
of its magnetic bearings with those obtained by the Engineer 
officer made it inadvisable to include any compass bearing in 
the orders issued to the column.* 

* At that time the Air Force in Mesopotamia had not got a really reliable 
compass for aeroplane work. 
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General DHamain’s intention was to attack from the position 
of deployment " with a view to enveloping the left flank of 
the hostile position and sweeping round southwards on to the 
river. The envelopment was to be carried out by General 
Ploghton, commanding i7th Brigade, with the four battalions 
of his own brigade and two battalions (20th Punjabis and 
104th I^ilies) of the 16th Brigade, besides four guns of the 
Maxim Battery. The* frontal attack, under General Dela- 
main's persoi^al direction, was to be carried out by the remainder 
of the column, i.e., the Dorsets, half the 117th Mahrattas, the 
22nd Sapper Company, arici two guns of the Ma.xim Battery,, 
supported by the 76th and 82nd Field and the l/5th Hants 
Howitzer Batteries. The night march of the column was 
organised accordingly,. The cavalry were to operate on the 
right, moving round between the Suwaikiya and Ataba marshes, 
and were to secure the right and rear of the attack from surprise 
and to be in readiness to*pursue. 

Only first line pack transport accompanied units beyond 
Clery's Post. Each infantry soldier carried two hundred 
rounds of ammunition, and another hundred rounds per rifle 
were carried in regimental and brigade reserve. 

General Hoghton’s force headed the column. Preceded by a 
small advanced guard of the 20th Punjabis, his six infantry 
battalions moved in column of route — two battalions abreast at 
close interval — with small left flank guards and the transport on 
their right flank. No. 2 Field Ambulance and four guns of the 
Maxim Battery then followed, and after them General Dela~ 
main’s force in the following order : — Headquarters, Sappers, 
Artillery, Ammunition reserves. No. 1 Field Ambulance, two 
guns Maxim Battery, and half 1 17th Mahrattas, with the Dorsets 
on the left as flank guard. 

The going was fairly easy, though soft and spongy in places. 
But the troops suffered considerably from the dust-laden 
atmosphere, which was at the same time heavy, damp, and 
close, causing the men to fall asleep immediately at every halt. 

At 4.45 a.m. the advanced guard reported marsh on three 
sides, whereupon tire column was halted and it was soon 
discovered that the force had been led with commendable 
accuracy into an indentation of the Suwaikiya marsh, some 
200 yards to the east of its south-western corner. The position 
of deployment! having thus been reached, the column deployed 

* GeneralrDelamain’s operation order. 

f The position of deployment, shown at " A ” in Map 7, is erroneousl}^ placed, 
about a mile too far northwards. 
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for attack, the general direction ordered being west-south-west. 
General Delamain's own force on the left was deployed with 
the half battalion 117th Mahrattas in front’ supported b}/ 

22nd Sapper Company and the Dorsets echeloned on the left 
rear as reserve. General Hoghton, on the right, deployed his 
infantry in two lines on a 1,200 yards frontage ; th§ leading- 
line consisting, from the right, of the 20th Punjabis, Oxfords^ 
and 22nd Punjabis, and the second line, from the right, of the 
104th Rifles, 103rd Mahrattas, and 119th Infantry. 

Between 5.15 and 5.30 a.m. General Hoghton and the 
cavalry moved off, the latter — ^wh'o had been over the ground 
previously — proceeding correctly towards the passage betw^n^ 
the Suwaikiya and Ataba marshes, in accordance with their 
instructions, while General Delamainfs force remained in 
position in order to allow General Hoghton time to develop 
his turning movement. 

When the sun rose just after 6 a.m’., General Hoghton found 
marsh on his left. Being doubtful as to the accuracy of the 
sketch map issued to the troops, and thinking that the water 
on his left was probably an isolated swamp that had been 
omitted from the map, he continued for a short while without 
changing direction. The growing daylight, however, soon 
showed him that the water on his left was the Ataba marsh 
and it became apparent that his force, confused by the dim 
light at the start and attracted by the movement of the 
cavalry to their right, had lost direction and were marching 
through the passage between the Ataba and Suwaikiya 
marshes. When this change of direction was observed by 
General Delamain from the position of deployment, he sent 
orders (received by General Hoghton at 6.35 a.m.) nBt to go 
any farther northward, but to advance against the Turkish 
left. General Hoghton replied, however, that he was now so 
far to the north that he was committed to go round the Ataba 
marsh, and rather than retrace his steps in order to make a 
fresh start, he considered it more prudent to continue rapidly 
round the marsh, as this course would bring him out in rear 
of the enemy’s position. General Delamain concurred and 
sent the 76th Field Battery to join General Hoghton, 

The cavalry in advance of him, after driving back some 
hostile mounted troops, reached the northern end of the 
Ataba marsh by 7 a.m., and then moved westward. 

Soon after 7 a.m. the officer commanding the 76th Field 
Battery reported to General Hoghton that his battery ran 
a great danger of being bogged if it continued to follow the 
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infantry. This necessitated a short halt for reconnaissance 
before they could again proceed, at 7.30 a.m. The leading line 
ofTnfantry were now well round the north corner of the Ataba. 
marsh. Beyond a few shots fired at them from a long distance 
southward they had met no opposition, and they thought they 
could ngw discern the Turkish " Northern Redoubt.”* At 
7.40 a.m. General Hoghton received orders from General 
Deiamain, based on the reports of reconnaissances, that he 
was not to halt on any account, that the enemy's position 
was very lightly held, and that he was at once to attack 
the enemy's main force, which was reported to be in a hollow 
■^hind their ” Southern Redoubt.” 

In wheeling round the Ataba marsh, the infantry had main- 
tained their deployment formation, and they still retained 
this, except that the 104th Rifles and brigaded machine gunsf 
were now echeloned in rear of the right of the 20th Punjabis, 
The 22ncl Punjabis with their left on the western edge of the 
Ataba marsh directed the movement, which was almost due 
south and intended to attack the enemy in the hollow, passing 
through the low ground immediately behind the trenches in 
rear of the Turkish ‘‘ Centre Redoubt.” 

No sooner, however, had the advance started than reports 
from the cavalry and the 20th Punjabis showed that an enemy 
force of about a battalion was in occupation of a hitherto 
unlocated entrenchment to the westward. As it was necessary 
to capture this work to permit of the advance of his column, 
General Hoghton ordered the 104th Rifles, supported by the 
fire of the brigaded machine guns and two guns of the 76th 
Field Battery, to attack it. Well supported by these guns and 
with the cavalry watching their right, the 104th carried the 
work with great dash at the point of the bayonet at 9.10 a.m., 
and, suffering but few casualties themselves, they took prisoner 
one Turkish officer and 111 men. Shortly afterwards a body 
of about five hundred Turkish troops, advancing to the support 
of this outlying work, were caught in the open by the fire of 
the British machine guns and were driven back with heavy loss. 

It will be convenient now to return to General Deiamain. 
Plis original intention had been that General Hoghton's force 
should attack the Northern Redoubt at daybreak, wfliilst the 

* The Turkish entrenchments between the Ataba and Suwada marshes 
consisted of three main redoubts, connected with one another and with the 
rear by a considerable system of trenches. These three redoubts will be 
referred to -as the " Northern,” “ Centre,” and “ Southern ” redoubts. 
(See Map 7.) 

t The Maxim Battery followed iii rear of the two lines of infantry. 
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force under Ms own command should attack on the rest of the 
enemy’s front in co-operation. A check, however, had been 
imposed on his movements by the detour of Cieneral Hoghto{|,’s 
force. He therefore advanced deliberately from the position 
of deployment, ejecting reconnaissances of the hostile position 
by means of a staff officer’s patrol, as well as by an a^eroplane 
and two light armoured cars which had been sent up to him 
from Force Headquarters. 

By 8 a.m. he had established his force at a distance of some 
2,000 yards north-east of the Northern Redoubt, there to 
await the development of the turning movement. At 8.20 
a.m., when General Floghton's nearest troops could be descried"* 
halted near the south-western corner of the Ataba marsh, and 
the sound of the subsidiary attack by the 104th Rifles on the 
unfinished redoubt could be heard, General Delamain, having 
gathered from his reconnaissances that Northern and Centre 
Redoubts were weakly held and expecting that reinforce- 
ments might arrive at any moment from the Turkish reserve, 
ordered an attack by the force under his immediate com- 
mand. 

Northern Redoubt was allotted as the objective of the 
half battalion ri7th Mahrattas, supported by the 22nd Sapper 
Company ; Centre Redoubt was assigned to half the 
Dorsets, while the other half was retained as reserve. The 
unexpectedly strong resistance of the Ottoman Turk garrison 
of Northern Redoubt, however, caused the Dorsets to be 
diverted later to the support of the 117th and Sappers. The 
82nd Field and l/5th Hants Howitzer Batteries were ordered 
to co-operate at a range of 2,200 yards. 

While this attack on Northern Redoubt was being pre- 
pared, and that of the 104th Rifles on the unfinished redoubt 
was taking place. General Hoghton opened communication 
with, and informed General Delamain of the direction of his 
advance and asked for co-operation. General Delamain in 
reply informed General Hoghton of the impending attack on 
Northern Redoubt and urged him to push on. These were 
the last messages transmitted by cable,*as General Hoghton 
had now reached the end of the seven miles of heavy 
telephone cable carried by his signal unit. Although all the 
reserve heavy cable with headquarters at Nukhailat had 
been placed at General Delamain’s disposal, it only sufficed to 
provide him with three miles, and General Hoghton with seven 
miles, in advance of the position of deployment. * Thereafter, 
communication became almost entirely lost, as owing to the 
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flat nature of the country, the dust and the mirage, visual 
signalling was almost impossible ; and the flimsy light cable 
qi:5ickly got broken and useless. 

The 104th Rifles having captured the outlying work at 
9.10 a.m., General Hoghton pushed on his southward advance 
steadily^ detaching first the 103rd Mahrattas to attack 
Northern Redoubt, then the 119th Infantry to attack 
Centre Redoubt, and finally the Oxfords to support the 
attack of the T 19th. These three battalions, on reaching their 
objectives, passed under the command of General Delamain, 
heaving General Hoghton with the 76th Field Battery, the 
2(^h Punjabis, the 22nd Punjabis, and the 104th Rifles to 
pursue his southward movement in rear of the Turkish 
position. 

General Delamain’s attack on Northern Redoubt started 
at 8.45 a.m. and met wifh stout resistance, but the advance 
was steadily pressed over the open and coverless plain ; being 
well supported by the two batteries. The infantry and sappers 
displaj;ed great dash and determination though suffering con- 
siderable casucilties — in the 1 17th Mahrattas amounting to 50 
per cent, of the numbers engaged — and the whole of the 
Dorse ts had gradually to be absorbed in the firing line. 
Pushing on, however, with great gallantry, the three units 
carried the Northern Redoubt at the point of the bayonet 
just after 10 a.m. In this achievement they were materially 
assisted by the action of the 103rd from General Hoghton’s 
force, wFo — well supported by the 76th Field and Maxim 
Batteries — had taken the trenches to the north and north- 
west of the redoubt about 10 a.m. At this hour the 1 19th 
were nearing the trenches behind Centre Redoubt, One 
hundred and Ihirty-five Turkish soldiers surrendered to the 
British in Northern Redoubt, while many others retreated 
down the communication trenches. 

After the capture of the Northern Redoubt, the 103rd 
joined hands wnth the Dorsets, Sappers and irJth, who at once 
pushed down and Ojccupied the Centre Redoubt, wliich the 
enemy evacuated without much further resistance. By this 
time the 119th, supported by the Oxfords, had captured two 
lines of trenches west of the Centre Redoubt, but were 
checked b}^ heavy fire from gunpits about a thousand yards 
away to the south of this redoubt. 

Meanwhile, General Delamain had advanced his head- 
quarters to the Northern Redoubt as soon as it was 
captured, and as, by that time, a strong wind had got up, 
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CAPTURE OF SOUTHERN REDOUBT 

raising clouds of dust which, combined with the usual mirage, 
was making artillery observation very difficult, he ordered 
the 82nd Field Battery, followed shortly by the l/5th Hants 
Howitzers, up to a fresh position close to Northern Redou'ot 
to co-operate with the infantry attacks southward. 

The Turks put up a stout resistance from the communication 
and other trenches to the south-west and south of the’* Centre 
Redoubt and from the Southern Redoubt itself. A company 
of the 119th, supported by a company of the Oxfords, 
captured the two Turkish guns in the gunpits south of the 
Centre Redoubt, and a mixed party of 119th, Oxfords, 
and 103rd gained a footing in the trenches south of the Cenfet; 
Redoubt, where General Delamain’s portion of the force was 
reorganising. Heavy and confused figl\tmg ensued, and the 
Turks, fighting well, started to counter-attack, with the result 
that the British attack was held up for some time about eight 
hundred yards short of the SouthAn Redoubt, the check 
being largely owing to the lack of close artillery support, 
which the dust and mirage had rendered so difficult. The deep 
communication trenches hampered reorganisation and rein- 
forcement of the British front line, but it was gradually effected ; 
the 82nd and Hampshire Batteries redoubled their efforts, and 
the Maxim Battery moved in to afford close support to the 
infj^btry attack, with the result that an assault by the Oxfords,* 
l!9th, and lOSrd carried the redoubt about 12.45 p.m., cap- 
turing three hundred Turkish soldiers. 

After the Oxfords, i03rd, and 119th had been detached, 
soon after 9 a.m., from General Hoghton’s force to join in 
General Delamain’s attack on the three redoubts, the 22nd 
Punjabis continued their advance towards the low ground 
behind the Centre Redoubt. Beginning, however, to suffer 
from enfilade fire from the Turkish trenches behind this 
redoubt, they swung round a little to their left. This was 
before 10 a.m., and just then the 20th Punjabis reported an 
enemy force advancing from the south-south-west, and 
apparently directed against the right flank of General Hoghton’s 
force. Ordering the 20th to remain in observation of this force. 
General Hoghton collected the 104th, 22nd and brigaded 
machine guns, which v/ere all somewhat scattered, and advanced 
with them to attack the approaching enemy. This was in 
accordance with orders he had received shortly before from 
General Delamain to attack the enemy wherever encountered, 

* In his report General Nixon describes the action of the Oxfords here as 
being “ particularly fine." 
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and he decided on this even though, owing to the dust and the 
mirage, he could not discern how General Delamam’s attack 
m the redoubts was progressing. The enemy opposed to him 
now appeared in considerable force to the southward, and his 
troops came under a sharp rifle and accurate quick-firing 
shrapnel fire, which caused many casualties. The 76th Field 
Battery now joined Qeneral Hoghton again, and with their 
effective support, the infantry carried out a spirited advance 
and forced the enemy to make a rapid retirement. Shortly 
afterwards they also drove, off a body of hostile cavalry which 
threatened to attack them. 

"^Just before noon General Delamain sent for General Hoghton 
and ordered him to press on with his attack southward. On 
returning to his force,- General Hoghton found that the retiring 
enemy had been reinforced and had taken up a position at 
the south-eastern edge of the hollow to the south-west of the 
Southern Redoubt. General Hoghton ’s troops were by now 
considerably exhausted ovdng to their exertions and the lack 
of drinking water, and the ammunition carried by the men 
was running short. Pie halted, therefore, to reorganise and 
replenish ammunition. 

At 12.45 p.m. the advance was resumed. The enemy did 
not stand and parties of them were continually moving across 
General Hoghton’s front, being no doubt fugitives from the 
redoubts and trenches, which by this time had passed entirely 
into General Delamain's hands. Between 1 and 2.15 p.m. all 
communication between the two generals was interrupted 
and, owing to the dust and mirage, General Hoghton could 
see little of what was going on to his left rear. He slowly 
continued his advance, however, to the southward until 
3,30 p.m. By, this time the men’s exhaustion had become 
complete. They had been marching or fighting, almost con- 
tinuously, since 2 a.m. ; and the heat, dust* and lack of 
drinking! water had ail contributed to fatigue them. General 
Hoghton therefore halted for a short rest, having reached 
a point to the norfh-west of the Horse Shoe marsh, about 
two miles from the Tigris. Almost at once the force came 
under heavy and accurate artillery fire from Turkish guns 
due south. This not only caused many casualties among the 
troops but it also stampeded the water and ammunition mules, 

* A strong wind blew all day and raised clouds of dust, which caused acute 
discomfort to the men and intensified their craving for water. 

t General Townshend says in his book that the cavalry reconnaissance had 
reported the water in the marshes as “ brackish, but drinkable.” This, as 
he says, proved incorrect, as the men found that the water was undrinkable. 
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and the 76th Battery was unable to reply through lack of 
ammunition* General Hoghton retired towards the Suwada 
marsh in the hope of getting water to revive "his men, meeting 
near point " B ” General Delamain, who — after reorganising the 
troops which had captured Southern Redoubt — was advancing 
in support of General Hoghton. General Delamain /^irdered 
him to halt and reorganise his force for 9 . further advance. 

The cavalry under Major Hears had left the position of 
deployment at 5.30 a.m. and, soon after, their advanced 
squadron (7th Lancers) found themselves opposed by about a 
squadron of Turkish and Arab cavalry entrenched to the north- 
ward of the Ataba marsh and between it and the Suwaikiya^ 
which here takes a long sweep to the westward.! Aided by 
their machine guns the 7th Lancer squadron drove the enemy 
back and changed direction to the west. The whole of the 
cavalry then halted, north of the Ataba marsh, about 7 a.m., 
to cover the right of General Hoghton’s approaching column. 

About 8.30 a.m. the cavalry were joined by the two armoured 
cars with machine guns, and about the same time their patrols 
located the Turkish entrenchment, which was captured by 
the l()4th, Rifles at 9.10 a.m. Major Hears then informed 
General Hoghton that he would pursue enemy infantry retiring 
from this entrenchment and try to cut them off. Making 
a wide detour, the cavalry pushed right round the enemy's left 
flank and turned southward, finally taking up dismounted 
positions in dr)/ irrigation cuts about twelve hundred yards 
from the Turkish camp near their boat bridge. From here 
they could see a Turkish battery drawn up about eight 
hundred yards off, with a Turkish battalion in close formation 
quite near to it, and they also sighted Turkish infantry 
retiring across their front in a southerly direction. The idea of 
attempting to capture the Turkish battery was first conceived, 
but the gi'ound was so intersected with irrigation canals that 
mounted action was impossible, and Major Hears decided 
that, considering his isolated position, the enemy force was 
too strong for him to tackle with any chapce of success. He 
therefore ordered as heavy rifle and machine gun fire as possible 
to be opened on the Turkish battery and the retiring enemy 
infantry. The Turkish battery, however, soon located them 
and replied vigorously and effectively, and some of the British 
artillery, who had sighted but not recognised them, also 

* The ammunition column had altered its position, and the ?6th wagons 
had gone astray. 

t Not shown in Maja 7. 
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shelled them and* did some damage. The cavalry were thus 
forced to retire, which they did slowly and in good order under 
♦heavy shell fire. * They had incurred several casualties among 
their men and a good many among their horses. 

Wliile retiring they received instructions to co-operate with 
General Hoghton, who was advancing southward. Moving 
in his supposed direction, they were diverted from their course 
by hostile shell fire and missed him, eventually reaching 
General Delkmain’s position about 2.30 p.m. From here the 
armoured cars were sent back to Clery’s Post.^ 

The slow progress in the action of General Delamain's column 
"^ad necessarily affected General Fry’s' attack south of the 
Suwada marsh. Leaving their trenches — some two thousand 
yards from the Horse Shoe marsh and fifteen hundred yards 
north of the Tigris — the infantry of the 18th Brigade com- 
menced their advance at 6 a.m. Their front line consisted of 
the 7th Rajputs, 120th Infantry and 1 10th Mahrattas, with the 
Norfolks in local reserve. The 63rd Field and 86th and 104th 
Heavy Batteries supported the advance, having as their escort, 
and to assist them generally, the 48th Pioneers. As the attack 
was not to be pressed home till news of success in the north by 
General Delamain had been received, the advance was made 
slowly and methodically. The Turkish guns were well 
entrenched and concealed, and the British artillery found 
observation and communication very difficult, owing to the 
flatness of the country, the mirage, the dust and the strong 
wind. 

The naval flotilla and the four 4.7-inch naval guns in barges 
were to keep up a bombardment of the enemy’s position on 
the right bank of the river. The 4.7-inch guns, which were 
on the river near the position of the 104th Battery and had 
been placed for the operation under the fire control of the 
6th Divisional Artillery Commander, opened fire at 6 a.m. and 
were at once replied to with considerable accuracy by hostile 
guns on the right bank. 

By 8.30 a.m. thp right of the 18th Infantry Brigade was 
fifteen hundred yards from the enemy’s trenches north of the 
Horse Shoe marsh and their left was twelve hundred yards 
from the trenches south of that marsh. In the meantime. 
General Townshend had received a few reports from General 
Delamain. At 7.30 a.m. he was told that the 17th Brigade, 

Li * They hjyi done very good work, and proved the utility of motor cars in 

' this countx'y. They subsequently did useful work in conveying wounded 

back to the river. But being of too light a type, their axles got bent and 
put them out of action. 
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who were making the turning movement, had been obliged 
to march 'round the marsh to the north of the, enemy’s 
position and that this was delaying operations, and at 8.3Cb 
he received another report saying that the 17th Brigade 
was west of the Ataba marsh and north of the enemy’s left, 
and that General Delamain’s portion of the colump was 
attacking the central and northern redqubts, which General 
Delamain expected to be in within half an hour. After receipt 
of this message General Townshend sent General Fry the 
news of the early success anticipated by General Delamain, 
and at the same time instructed him not to make his decisive 
attack till he saw that the enemy opposite him were bein'g^ 
affected by General Delamain's march southwards. 

At 10.40 a.m. an aeroplane flew over General Townshend's 
headquarters and fired a Very light, which was the agreed 
signal to show that General Delamain’s assault had been 
successful. About the same time General Fry reported that 
a force of three hundred enemy troops had advanced along the 
right bank of the Tigris and taken up a position to enfilade 
the 18th Brigade lines. The naval flotilla, advancing to 
investigate this situation, fired on the Turkish force — whom 
they estimated at about one thousand — and forced them to 
retire again to their trenches. The Turks on this bank showed 
no further activity throughout the day. 

Just after 11 a.m. telephone communication between 
Generals Townshend’s and Delamain’s headquarters was 
broken, owing to insufificiency of cable, and remained so 
throughout the day. Visual signalling being impossible, the 
only means of communication* was by aeroplane or seaplane, 
which rendered valuable service. The great majority of the 
personnel manning the seaplanes had recently returned from 
service in East Africa and suffered continuously from malaria. 
Really unfit to fly the seaplanes, which were mechanically 
ill-adapted for the work in Mesopotamia, these men showed 
a fine spirit in continuing to work, refusing to say when they 
were ill. 

At 11.20 a.m. General Townshend received a message by 
aeroplane from General Delamain, saying that his column was 
advancing south on to the flank of the enemy position south of 
the Suwada marsh ; and at 12 noon he received a further message 
saying that the column had arrived south of the marsh, but 

* A wireless set could not be made available for General Delanjain for this 
day’s operations. The wireless sets available were with General Townshend’s 
headquarters and on board the Ma/amir with General Nixon’s headquarters. 
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that their progress was slow and hampered by many wounded, 
and asking that General Fry's attack should press in to assist 
*,them. On Gen&ral Fry being requested to do so by General 
Townshend, he replied that he would do what he could, but 
that the enemy’s opposition was still such that no decisive 
attacii on it was 3-^et possible. A comparison of the above 
timings with the movements of General Hoghtoii’s force as 
given previously appear to show that the reports to General 
Townshend* gave the situation of the flanking movement too 
optimistically At 1.45^ p.m., however, General Townshend 
received a further report from General Delamain that he was 
"^hen in possession of the whole of the enemy position north 
of tHe Suwada marsh. This showed him that the whole of 
General Delamain’s. force could not have been moving south 
at noon. At 3.30 p.m., ha\dng received no further reports. 
General Townshend sent orders to his aeroplanes to report 
on the situation of General Delamain's force, and at 5.30 p.m. 
they brought him a report, v/ritten at 4.50 by General 
Delamain, saying that he was about to attack the enemy 
position between the Suwada and Horse Shoe marshes and 
asking for the support of concentrated artillery fire by the 
guns with Generals Townshend and Fry. 

By 4.30 p.m. General Fry’s infantry had worked farther 
forward, the right of their firing line being within nine hundred 
yards of the hostile trenches between the Suwada and Horse 
Shoe marshes ; but owing to heavy enfilade fire from the 
hostile trenches south- of the Horse Shoe marsh their left had 
been echeloned back to face southward. In making this 
advance the infantry had received such effective support from 
the 63rd, 86th and 104th Batteries and from the naval guns, 
that the Turkish guns had been practically silenced. 

Meanwhile, General Delamain, having rested his tired troops 
for an hour, left the 119th Infantry to hold the captured 
northern position and began a further advance at about 
4.50 p.m. from point “ B ” round the south-western corner of 
the Suwada marsh, with the intention of assisting the attack 
of the 18th Brigade by taking in reverse the Turkish position, 
between the Suwada and Horse Shoe marshes, as contem- 
plated in the general plan of his divisional commander. The 
three battalions of the 17th Brigade led the advance. The 
22nd Punjabis, on the left of the leading line, moved along 

* Some margin must, however, be allowed in the timings given on both 
sides, as those given in the war diaries sometimes vary, and although the times 
given in this account have been arrived at with all possible care, their absolute 
accuracy cannot be guaranteed. 
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the western edge of the Suwada marsh, with the Oxfords on 
their right ahd the 103rd and Brigade machine guns following 
in support. The 16th Brigade, with the Maxim Battery on „ 
their right, moved in echelon on the right rear of the 17th^” 
Brigade— covering the guns, the Sapper company and the 
transport — and the cavalry were still further out to the right 
to cover that flank. ’ 

About 5.30 p.m. General Delamain reached a position some 
three thousand yards west of the Horse Shoe po-sition and, 
having sent a message by aeroplane to inform General Fry of 
his intentions, was about to attack eastwards. But the appear- 
ance of strong hostile reinforcements, moving from the south-^ 
ward towards the Horse Shoe marsh, forced him to change his 
intentions, tie immediately changed front, to face and attack 
the advancing enemy, who appear to have come from the 
Turkish right bank position. Though dead beat and parched 
with thirst. General Delamain’s men responded gallantly to 
the call upon them and carried out the necessary deployment 
and extension skilfully and rapidly. With the 16, th Brigade 
on the right and the 17th on the left and well supported by 
the 76th, 82nd, l/5th Hants and Maxim batteries, the successive 
lines of British infantry made straight for the enemy with fine 
dash and spirit . The Turks at once took up a defensive position* 
along a dry canal running north-west from the Tigris ; and the 
British, whose advance led through long grass straight into 
the face of the setting sun, had some difficulty in discerning 
exactly where the enemy were. 

The Turks opened a heavy rifle fire, supported by four field 
and two machine guns, but their guns were quickly silenced 
by the British artillery firing at ranges varying from 1,700 to 
2,600 yards ; and the British infantry, scarcely halting to fire, 
fixed bayonets at four hundred yards' distance and swept on, 
driving the enemy headlong from the canal. The Turkish 
losses were heavy, including their four guns, but they were 
saved from further destruction by the fall of night, which 
enabled the remnants of their force to make good their escape. 
General Delamain's force were now so exhausted as to be 
incapable of further movementf, so they occupied the enemy's 
position, where they passed a quiet night. 

In the meanwhile, about 5.30 p.m.. General Fry's brigade 
had renewed its efforts to close in on the enemy’s position in 

* See “ C " in Map 7. . 

t Moreover, the ground was so cut up by deep nullahs that movement was 
practically impossible. 
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co-operation with the expected attack by General Delaiiiain. 
In the absence of this attack, however, the 18th Brigade were 
pliable to adva^ice nearer than five hundred yards to the 
fiostile trenches. In this situation they dug themselves in at 
nightfall. 

Generals Townshend and Fry could hear that General 
Delanrean's force was heavily engaged, but they were still out 
of communication with him and had no idea what was happen- 
ing. AboiU 6.40 p.m., when it was completely dark, General 
Delamain’s guns ceased firing. But General Townshend 
received no further news' till the next morning, when General 
•^ry's patrols and the British aeroplanes found that during the 
night' the Turkish force had evacuated all their positions east 
of Kut and were in full retreat up the Tigris towards Baghdad. 

General Delamain's men, after their fine attack, passed a 
miserable night ; stupefied with their exertions, hungry and 
parched with thirst, they suffered intensely from the bitter 
cold.*^ After they had had a few hours’ rest, General Delamain 
sent Captain Cochran, of the Divisional General Staff, who 
had accompanied his force, with a small cavalry escort to 
inform General Townshend of what had happened, but all the 
horses of the party were killed on the way by enemy fire and 
the party had to lie out in the plain waiting for the dawn and 
could neither get the nevv^s through to General Townshend nor 
inform General Delamain that they had failed to do so. The 
cavalry, which had wdthdrawn from the final attack when 
darkness fell, spent several hours trying to find water and then 
General Delamain’s column, in both of which they failed. 
They then settled down for the night in a separate bivouac. 
Early next morning the aeroplanes brought General Delamain 
the news of the Turkish flight and his force was at last able to 
get to the Tigris to obtain water. 

Soon after General Delamain’s successful attack the naval 
flotilla made a gallant attempt to break through the Turkish 
obstruction in the Tigris. Vv^hile co-operating with General 
Fry's attack, the Senior Naval Officer (Lieutenant-Commander 
E. C, Cookson, R.N.) received a message from General Towii- 
shend, about 6 p.m., suggesting that he should make an effort 
to get through the obstruction, when it might be possible to 
capture the Turkish steamers. Knowing that General Dela- 
main’s force was in rear of the Turkish trenches. General 


* The ttyiiperature dropped .SO degrees. Captain Birch Reynardson, in 
“ Mesopotamia, 1914-1915," gives a graphic description of the men’s con- 
dition. 
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. ® " 
Townshend was convinced that’ the Turks would retreat ; so 
he was anxfous to organise his pursuit as soon as possible. 

Lieutenant-Commander Cooksoii decided- to rnake the 
attempt, and started to do so as soom as it got dark. Witir 
all lights out, the three armed tugs crept upstream followed 
by a motor boat. But they were detected as they neared the 
obstruction and immediately came under a very heaTy rifle 
and machine-gun fire from both banks of the river. It was 
found that the obstruction consisted of a mahaila and two iron 
lighters joined together by wire hawsers, and the only satis- 
factory method of clearing a way was to cut the moorings by 
which the craft were held together and thus release the mahai'i^ 
— which was in the middle — to float down stream with the 
current. 

Lieutenant-Commander Cookson ordered the Comef^ to place 
herself alongside the mahaila. This having been done, under 
a hail of bullets at point-blank range, Lieutenant-Commander 
Cookson " found that he could not send a man over the ship's 
side to cut away the obstruction because it meant certain 
death, so he took an axe and went himself, "f He fell between 
the Comet and the mahaila absolutely riddled with bullets ; and 
he died ten minutes after some of his crew had extricated him. 
It may fitly be said of Commander Cookson, as it was of one 
of Wellington's Peninsular heroes : " no man died that night 
with more glory." 

Fourteen of the small crew of the Comet had been wounded 
in this operation, and the commander decided that the 
very heavy fire of the enemy rendered it impossible to 
attempt more. He, therefore, retired and the flotilla moved 
downstream and anchored for the night near Nukhailat. 

During the battle the majority of the Turkish mounted 
troops had been absent on a raid against the British com- 
munications. General Townshend heard on the 27th from his 
post at Sannaiyat that they were threatened with an attack 
from a Turco-Arab mounted force with at least four guns ; and 
he also heard that the enemy had captured a telegraph launch 
and sunk fifteen makailas (carrying oil and coal for his steamers), 
between Sannaiyat and Shaikh Sa'ad. Early in the afternoon 
thiQ Comet was sent to Sannaiyat with a detachment of the 
48th Pioneers, but they returned again in the evening as the 
post had not been attacked. Throughout the 28th, General 

* Lieutenant-Commander Cookson was himself on board the Comet. 

t General Townshend's special despatch on this exploit. 
Lieutenant-Commander Cookson was awarded the V.C. (posthumously). 
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Townshend' continued to receive reports from Sannaiyat of 
attacks and threatened attacks, but he steadily declined to 
’ ^etach troops from his main enterprise to go to that place till 
& p.m., when he sent there one company each of the 76th 
Punjabis and'-2/7th Gurkhas. But the threatened attack did 
not materialise and the detachment rejoined headquarters 
early on the 29th. 

By 10 a.m. on that*day the naval flotilla, having passed the 
obstruction* in the Tigris, reached Kut — about forty-five 
minutes after the arrival there of General Delamain’s cavalry — 
and pressed on in pursuit of the enemy’s steamers. But the 
•^w state of the river rendered navigation very difficult, and 
it waff not till the morning of the 30th that two of the enemy's 
steamers — the Pioneer and Basra — were overtaken. By this 
time the Sumana had run aground and broken both her 
rudders, the Shaitan had been hit by a shell from the Turkish 
rearguard guns and was also aground, and the Comet was 
alone. She at once engaged the enemy steamers and was 
soon joined by the Shaitan, who had managed to follow on. 
They appear to have hit the Basra, for she dropped two 
mahailas — full of ammunition — which she was towing and 
found safety in her superior speed. 

About noon, when the British gunboats came under fire 
from the mountain guns of a Turkish force which had emerged 
from inland and vs/as now behind them, the Shaitan again ran 
aground, and for a time the position appeared critical as the 
leading portion of General Townshend’s pursuing force was far 
behind. Fortunately, however, she managed to get off again, 
and the S.N.O. (Lieut. Singleton), deciding that further pursuit 
was too risky, brought his two craft back to Kut. 

General Townshend’s orders for the pursuit had allotted 
General Fry’s force, i.e., the 63rd Field Battery, half the 17th 
Sapper Company and the 18th Infantry Brigade to carry out 
the pursuit by river, moving in steamers behind the naval 
flotilla, while the cavalry were to pursue by land up the left 
bank of the Tigris. General Delamain’s brigade was to march 
in and occupy Kutj: while General Hoghton’s brigade remained 
to clear up the battlefield and evacuate the wounded. In 
regard to the latter, the evidence given before the Mesopotamia 
Commission shows that the improvised arrangements for the 
reception and accommodation of the wounded proved inade quate . 

The Turks had left behind two men to fire an old muzzle-loading gun 
covering this obstruction. But this futile, though gallant, resistance was 
quickly disposed of. 
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^ . PURSUIT DELAYED 3^7 

General Townshend says in his book that he’ had told 
the senior fnedical officer with his division to mak^ arrange- 
ments for six per cent, casualties, whereas they amounted t^ 
nearly double this number. Moreover, the fighting had been 
spread over many miles of country and did not cSase tiU dark. 
Consequently the medical personnel were much over\yorked 
and it took them some time to cope with the situation * 

Considerable delay occurred in embarking General Fry’s 
force. The steamers took some time to pass the ®bstruction, 
and ramps had to be constructed on the steep banks of the 
river to embark the artillery. They ’got off at last just before 
6 p.m., but had to halt for the night two miles downstream 
Kut. Further progress was much impeded by the difficult 
navigation, and the steamers took twenty-four hours to traverse 
two miles of river in the neighbourhood of Kut, oh which they 
anchored for the night 30th September/lst October. General 
Townshend had decided to conduct the pursuit by river in 
person, and with his headquarters accompanied the river 
column on board the Mejidieh. 

The cavalry, who to some extent were tied to the steamers 
for lack of land transport, overtook the enemy on the 1st 
October forty miles above Kut ; but, finding that the Turkish 
force was making an orderly retreat, covered by a strong 
real-guard of all arms, they halted until the river column 
caught them up. This was not till the 3rd October. On that 
day General Townshend received news from his aeroplanes 
that the Turks had halted and were installed in the already 
entrenched position at Ctesiphon, where Major Reilly, 
of the Air Force, reported six miles of trenches on the 
left bank. 

On the 5th October the river column reached x\ziziya, 
61 miles by land and 102 miles by river above Kut. It now 
seemed to General Townshend to be useless to continue the 
pursuit, so he decided to halt and land his force, while he 
communicated with General Nixon, who was at Kut, in regard 
to the future policy to be adopted. 

The operations had been a complete success. The Turks 
had lost some 4,000 men in casualties, of whom 1,153 were 
prisoners in the hands of the 6th Division. The British had 
also captured fourteen of the Turkish guns, many rifles and a 
large quantity of stores and ammunition. That the Turks did 
not lose more heavily was due to the skill and rapidity with 

* Some of the wounded were butchered by Arabs, of whom three were 
caught red-handed and publicly hanged. 

(6788) z 
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which they extricated their forces south of the Suwada 
marsh on. the night of the 28th/29th, and to the low state of 
the Tigris, which so hampered the pursuit. 

The British casualties, from the 26th to 28th September, 
totalled 1,233, of whom only 94 were killed. The loopholes in 
the Turkish trenches seemed designed with a view to preventing 
their men firing too high, and this fact, when considered with 
the remarkable number of men who were wounded in their 
lower extremities, may have accounted for the low percentage 
of fatal casualties among ^the British. Five-sixths of the total 
casualties had been sustained by the seven and a half infantry 
^^ttalions of General Delamain’s column, and the largest pro- 
portion of these fell to the lot of the 117th Mahrattas. The 
half battalion of this regiment engaged on the 28th September 
went into action 225 strong and suffered 114 casualties. 

In his report General Nixon expressed his appreciation of 
the ability and generalship displayed by General Townshend 
throughout the operations, and he considered that his scheme 
for turning the Turkish left was the manoeuvre whereby the 
position could best be captured without incurring very heavy 
losses. He concluded : “ The troops under the command of 
Major-General Townshend displayed the highest soldierly 
qualities and worthily upheld the reputation they have earned 
during this arduous campaign. The conduct of the infantry 
in the attack was particularly noteworthy. They were set a 
task involving prolonged exertion and endurance, and per- 
formed it with an alacrity and resolution which must have 
been most disconcerting to the enemy. The dash with which 
the Indian troops attacked a well-entrenched and stubborn foe 
I attribute largely to the confidence with which they have been 
inspired by the British battalions of the force.” 

Before concluding this chapter, it is desirable to refer briefly 
to certain developments in the organisation of General Nixon’s 
force between June and October 1915. 

Owing mainly to the critical situation on their North-West 
Frontier, the Government of India had felt themselves unable 
to comply with General Nixon’s request or Mr. Chamberlain’s 
suggestions to reinforce Mesopotamia with one or two British 
Territorial battalions from India. To supplement the greatly 
depleted numbers of General Nixon’s five British battalions 
they had, however, sent about a thousand men from the 
Territorial units in India. 

In July General Nixon asked for fifty-six additional machine- 
guns. Neither India nor the War Office could spare any, but, 
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at the end of August, India sent seventeen old pattern Norden- 
feldt machine-guns, which they hoped might be useful in ships 
or defensive posts. ’ 

It has already been explained that it was only due to the 
patriotic and prompt response of Australia and Nfew Zealand 
that it had been possible to send any aeroplanes to Mesopq,tamia. 
At that time the War Office could ^ve very little assistance, 
as the whole output available was insufficient to meet more 
important demands elsewhere ; but in the middle of August 
they agreed to arrange in the near future for a complete air- 
squadron of three flights for Mesopotamia. The first instal- 
ment, consisting of four Martinsyde=^ machines to mak,e tll^" 
second flight in the country, reached Basra on the 28th August. 
But, what with losses and breakdowns, there were only avail- 
able for the battle of Kut three aeroplanes and two seaplanes. 

Owing to the operations having so far been mainly carried 
out in inundated areas, no adequate opportunity had been 
given to test the suitability to the country of mechanical 
transport ; and when the battle of Kut took place, this was 
still limited to two armoured cars, two lorries and one motor 
ambulance. 

As already mentioned, General Nixon had been instructed 
to report to India on the adequacy and suitability of the river 
transport at his disposal. Before his arrival in Mesopotamia 
General Barrett had made certain demands for steamers and 
tugs, and these had arrived at Basra in May. During that 
month, as mentioned in a previous chapter, General Nixon 
had asked for six light-draught tugs and some motor launches, 
and these had been ordered from England. During June the 
number of river steamers and tugs at General Nixon’s disposal 
was increased by six,t i.e., the Lynch steamer Julnar (which 
had completed its repairs), a tug transferred by the Navy, and 
four steamers and tugs captured during the Amara operations. 

At this period the river craft in Mesopotamia were only just 
sufficient to keep the two divisions in the country supplied with 
their ordinary requirements and to provide for minor troop 
movements. Any troop movements other than the ordinary 
relief of units, and any unforeseen contingencies, such as an 
unexpected number of casualties, breakdown of vessels, etc., 
at once put a strain on the river craft which they were unequal 
to ; and, in this connection, it must be remembered that. 


* These proved unsuitable for the climate and caused several accidents. 
They could not carry an observer, and required very skilled pilots to fly them, 
t This brought his total up to twenty-seven, see p. 268. 
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owing to the floods, troops in Southern Mesopotamia were 
unable to march from May to August except in a very few areas 

short distances. 

During June, owing mainly to the Nasiriya operations, the 
hampering effect on the military operations of the lack of river 
craft made such an impression on Major-General Kemball 
(General Nixon’s sei\ior general staff officer), that he asked 
General Nixon’s permission to intervene to take up himself 
the questioil of this shortage as a question of primary import- 
ance affecting the whole policy of the campaign. After personal 
investigation he assembled a conference in Mesopotamia of the 
*s?nio^, administrative staff and corps officers on the 30th June, 
and as a result he submitted some days later to General Nixon 
a comprehensive memorandum on the subject. 

General Nixon was thus able for the first time to give the 
Government of India ^ broad and clear view df* the situation. 
On the 8th July, in a telegraphic report on the operations up 
the Euphrates, he stated that these operations had been 
hampered throughout by the type of river vessel at his disposal, 
and that he was sending by post a letter explaining the need 
for the urgent supply of nine light-draught steamers. This 
letter, dated 10th July, forwarding General KembalTs 
memorandum, was received in India on the 21st, and was 
followed by a supplementary letter wdtten on the 17th and 
received in India on the 27th July. 

In his communication of the 10th General Nixon, referring 
to the attached memorandum and his previous reports, said 
that he trusted that it would be realised how much operations 
were dependent on an efficient and adequate river flotilla. 
He explained how he had from the first recognised that he 
must make the most of existing resources, owing to the difficulty 
of getting suitable craft from, India or Burma — even if they 
existed there — across the sea in the monsoon. But he empha- 
sised what a great source of anxiety to him the question had 
proved, and he pointed out how the course of events must 
inevitably tend to, a steady diminution of his available craft. 
He urged most strongly that the six paddle-steamers and 
three stern-wheelers asked for in his telegram of the 8th should 
be provided. 

General Kemball in his memorandum said that, as there was 
every sign that the war would be a protracted one, the time 
had come to take stock of our resources and to meet the 
de'mands of the future. He showed, from a review of the past 
operations in Mesopotamia, how urgent was the supply of nine 
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river steamers, and he pointed out that* the seven “ P ” 
steamers (sent to comply with General Barrett’s, demand) 
would during the period of low water be cohfined to certa.m 
reaches of the river, whereas, on the other hand, the length 
of our communications tended to increase*! The P ” 
steamers were, in fact, not well, suited to the Tigris ^^.t any 
time, and although the six tugs asked, for in May would be 
useful for towing barges, they would never, he said, be as 
convenient for troop movements as the river stealbers. 

A detailed specification for the nipe steamers asked for and 
a statement showing the available river craft in Mesopotamia 
were attached. ^ 

The supplementary letter of the 17th July asked for more 
craft, bringing General Nixon’s total demand to six paddle 
steamers, three stern-wheelers, eight tugs (including six* asked 
for in May) , forty-three barges and si:^ launches. 

The construction of the launches was at once put in hand in 
India, but the Viceroy telegraphed to the India Office on the 
3rd August asking them to arrange in England for the con- 
struction of the remainder, saying that the specifications would 
follow by letter. This letter, which forwarded the whole of 
General Nixon’s communications on the subject, and which 
recommended strongly the acceptance of his proposal, was 
despatched from India on the 5th August. On the 26th August 
the Viceroy again telegraphed to the India Office giving General 
Nixon’s order of priority for the construction of these craft, 
but adding that, in view of the urgency of the case, he con- 
sidered that the vessels should be constructed simultaneously, 
and that it was imperative that they should be supplied earlier 
than in from six to twelve months’ time. 

On the 25th September General Nixon telegraphed that every- 
thing possible should be done to expedite the delivery of these 
river craft, and he showed how the concentration of General 
Townshend’s force for the advance on Kut had been delayed 
by the shortage of river transport. This telegram was at 
once repeated to the India Office, who replied on the 30th, 
saying that the vessels asked for by GenerM Nixon would be 
supplied as early as possible. This reply was passed on to 
General Nixon. 

The evidence given before the Mesopotamia Commission 
shows that there was some delay in England, owing to various 
reasons, and that orders were placed for the construction of 

* The India Office had been asked by telegram on the 6th July to arrange 
for these in Englandg 
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the required vessels early in November. On the 3r4 November 
a telegram from the India Office informed the Viceroy of 
the dates by which the various craft might be expected in 
Mesopotamia,^ i.e., from March to June 1916. Here we will 
leave the matter for the present. 

The "Admiralty sent out from England during July and 
August the materials ior twelve shallow-draught gunboats for 
Mesopotamia, to be put together at the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company’s Works at Abadan. On the 30th August the local 
Admiralty representative., informed General Nixon that he 
lioped to have the first gunboat ready by the middle of 
l^vember. 

In October 1915 the sloop Alert arrived and berthed at 
Abadan, being fitted dio provide a naval dep5t, necessitated by 
the coming increase in the naval flotilla. 

Improvements in the port facilities of Basra were also 
inaugurated at this period. 

In March General Nixon had also been requested in his 
instructions to report as to the emplo 3 nnent of a light railway. 
The incidence of the floods, however, prevented any adequate 
survey for this for several months. On the 14th August General 
Nixon recommended in a lengthy memorandum the construc- 
tion of a railway from Basra to Nasiriya, not only on military, 
but also on political and commercial grounds.’’* He inserted 
the two last recommendations on the special advice of his 
political and civil advisers. In India the proposal was strongly 
supported by the General Staff on military grounds, but, in 
the usual course of official procedure, it had to be referred to 
other departments of the Government of India to be reviewed 
on its political and commercial aspects. On neither of these 
grounds did it find favour, and when it reached the Financial 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council he minuted : 
“ . . . . If ... . His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief and Army Member can definitely assure me that his 
project is absolutely necessary for the safeguarding of our 
military position . . . I cannot, of course, resist a reference 
home on this basis.” The reasons why the Commander- 
in-Chief felt unable to give the required assurance and the 
consequent rejection of the proposal will be dealt with in 
the next volume. 

In order to counteract to some extent the evil effect of the 
Mesopotamian climate on the troops there, arrangements were 
made in July to send at a time eight hundred British and 
* At that time a railway up the Tigris was not considered practicable. 
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three hunSred Indian soldiers io India for short' periods of 
rest and recuperation, and to send the naval sloops in turn to 
Ceylon, where there was a naval hutted camp in the’hills 
Until July only one regular hospital ship, the Madras hat 
been provided to evacuate sick and wounded from Mesopo- 
tamia and East Africa to Bombay; but as this proved 
insufficient a second ship was provided in July, and, of tne two 
one was allotted permanently for Mesopotamia. 

In March a river hospital steamer, the Bengali, was prepared 
in India for Mesopotamia ; but unfortunately she sank on the 
ocean voyage there. In June General Nixon, on being asked 
if he considered that fitted ambulance motor boats would ke 
suitable to replace the Bengali, replied that he did not consider 
they would. He said that native boats c,ould be fitted locally 
for the purpose, but that he would like four tugs with a draught 
of not more than three feet six inches and with a speed of 
ten knots in slack water, each to tow two of these native 
boats. As, however, no such tugs could be found in India, no 
immediate supply was possible. 

The distribution of the force in Mesopotamia at the beginning 
of October is given in Appendix VII. 
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APPENDIX 1. 

Extracts from the diary of Df. Zugmayer [one of the German 
emissaries^ which was captured in Persia. 

14/9/14. — "'SelegrapMc summons to appear at the Foreign Office, Berlin. 

16/9/14 to 19/9/14. — Consultations at the Foreign Office. Zimmerman, 
Langvorth, Wesendank, Opperiheim, Heger, Neuhofer, Mueller, 3 Indians, 
Tafel, Niedermayer. 

*^9/9/14. — Arrive at Constantinople. 

30/9/14. — During tlie day made the acquaintance of my future colleagues. 
Dr. Consten, Fischer, Bhschoffshausen, also Major von Bessert and othei's 
.... we approach the Great Perso-Afghan plan. Schuneman (Urmia 
1904) is still expected. Others have already left and wait for us. at .Aleppo, 
Several members are already p-t Damascus. Special plans with Niedermayer. 
Enver Pasha confident of the Amir of Afghanistan. Idea of parallel columns, 
etc .... 

8/10/14. — If all one hears here from Turkish sources about Persia and 
Afghanistan is only half true, our mission will not be needed any more. In 
any case, we’re two months too late .... Our Ambassador here is an 
incapable ass and Enver can do with him what he likes. The only strong 
Geiman is Liman. Turkey is to receive a large loan from Germany. One 
reckons therefore at the moment on an immediate declaration of war. Persia 
is to make an alliance with Turkey in order that the Turks may work there 
undisturbed against British and Russians. 

9/10/14. — Inspect at Begsians a dagger and two fancy daggers which we 
ought to take to the Amir. 

26/10/14. — Arrive Aleppo .... where the whole expedition is assem- 
bled.” 

(The next entries in the diary show much disagreement and discussion as to 
the relations between the German and Turkish members of the expedition.) 

5/11/14. — ” Order Turkish uniform. Military official with rank of Major. 
Wassmuss returns after a quarrel with the Turkish leader, he too is now 
convinced that we must not deliver ourselves into the hands of the Turks 
.... but he still insists on the South Persia route. 

8/12/14. — 12 men of the Hapag steamer Ehbatana arrive, which ship with 
four others was sunk in the Shaft al Arab to bar the passage to Basra to the 
British. 

lBjl2jlA . — Wassmuss intends to separate himself from the expedition for 
some time, work alone in South Persia .... He and Niedermayer want 
to leave soon for Baghdad, the rest of us first to Mosul, then to await further 
orders. 

21/12/14. — ^Wassmuss and Niedermayer leave. One of the three Indians 
having been imprisoned has to be released. 

22/12/14. — Cannot leave before Xmas. Our new Chief Turk, Khalil Bey 
is reported to be in Tarsus. British cruiser Doris partially destroys railway, 
Tarsus-Alexaiidretta. 

28/12/14.- — Khalil arrives. We receive order to go direct to Baghdad. 

8/1/15, — Arrive Jerablus. Wagner is here, Winchelman, Dietrich and 
Spicgelmann arrive in the afternoon with the boats from Birejik. 
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9/1/15. — Depart in the afternoon, 10 boats, i.e., double boats', four of which 
for passengers. In our boat, in one half, 3 Turkish officers and the Pathan ; 
in the other half. Von Versen, Berghausen and myself. Stop a% sunset, 
29/1/15. — Arrive Falluja. Wassmuss has already l^ft on his expedition 
to the South. ' 

31/1/15. — The Turks have retaken Basra [sic.] » 

5/2/15 to 7/2/15. — Arrive Baghdad. We find a surprising situation, 
Sulaiman Askari forbids for the presenil any activity of German ejTpeditions 
in Iraq vicinity and Persia. Griesinger, W. Pagcheu and Wagner .... 
have been detained and disarmed at Qizil Robat .... arms and ammuni- 
tion have been taken from us ... . The Turks want to divide us, as we 
have too much sympathy for Persia .... Official communications with 
Afghanistan do not yet exist .... In a Jetter to Niedermayer, Sulaiman 
Askari orders that various appointments in the army be given to the members 
of the expedition .... The Turks on their part have officially given^up 
entirely the expedition to Afghanistan. Thereupon the Embassy* already 
before our arrival demanded rendering of accounts for the £ stg. 50,000 
which have been paid. The Embassy orders the^ Consul to take energetic 
measures with Askari. The latter .... pretends to believe that the 
action and pressure of the Germans might upset the Arabs of South Persia 
because the British spread the report that the Germans intend to occupy Iraq 
.... The Turks prepare a Perso-Afghan expedition under the command 
of Rauf, which ought to be unknown to us.” 

10/2/15 to 26/2/15. — The entries in the diary show how the expedition 
is divided up. A small group to go via Mosul and Sauj Bulaq to Hamadan. 
Others to take the Maxims of the expedition to Basra. Officers to super- 
intend the reserve organisations in Baghdad and Dr. Zugmayer and Griesinger 
to go to Isfahan, travelling as Acting Consul and Secretary respectively for 
Isfahan. Germans erect wireless station at Baghdad. 

27/2/15. — '' Start and reach Baquba. 

3/3/15. — Arrive Qasr-i-Shirin. 

5/3/15. — Do a great deal of political agitation. 


13/3/15, — Kermanshah. One of the “ mujtahids ” from ICarbala has 
arrived. He has received £ stg. 2,000 from the German Government. He 
has to preach here ; specially the disbanding of the Persian Cossacks ought 
to be effected by this means .... the gendarmerie is already entirely 
with us and is in Gemian pay .... the Arabs begin an insurrection 
against the British.” 

14/3/15. — (The diary also explains how they rifle the British Consurs waste 
paper basket regularly). 

28/3/15.' — “Thirty sowars leave for the frontier to meet Prince Reuss, Count 
Bogothili and Niedermayer and company who are leaving Baghdad to-day.” 

(The diary then goes on to describe the journey to Isfahan (reached on 
24/4/15), and his anti-British activities in Persia.) ^ 

1/6/15 to 3/6/15. — " Niedermayer in a long letter explains to me his, 
i.e., the Legation’s policy. In Tehran they do not reckon any more on a 
Persian declaration of war but Niedermayer will begin his work in Afghanistan 
e ven if Persia remains neutral. 

16/6/15. — Arrive Yezd. 

4/7/15. — Arrive Kerman,” 

(The rest of the diary gives an account of the anti-British and^anti-R;^sian 
propaganda and action taken by this expedition and other groups in Persia, 
and is no longer relevant to this history.) 
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APPENDIX II. 


Embarkation Strength of General Delamain’s Force. 


1 

Uaits. 

British. 1 

Indian. 

Followers. 

Animals. 

Officers. 

Other 

Officers. 

Other 

ranks. 

Brigade Headquarters . . 

5 

6 



7 

6 

1st Indian Mountain 

12 

— 

11 

606 

55 

359 

Artillery Brigade. 







22nd Company, Sappers 

4 

2 

4 

209 

13 

62 

and Miners. 







2nd Dorsetshire Regiment 

22 

875 

— 

— 

— 

24 

20th Panjabis 

13 

— 

19 

808 

45 

26 

104th Rifles 

13 

— 

19 

809 

43 

26 

117th Mahrattas 

12 

— 

18 

808 

45 

24 

Section, 34th Divisional 

1 

13 

— 

23 

4 

4 

Signal Company. 







125th Field Ambulance . . 

5 

6 

6 

9 

171 

10 

12th Mule Corps 

— 

— 

— 

48 

— 

81 

13th Mule Corps 

— 

3 

2 

301 

— 

668 

Supply Column 

1 

4 

3 

— 

50 

— 

(S. & T.C.) 







Field Post Office 

3 

6 

— 

10 

24 

— 

Ordnance Field Park . . 

— 

3 


9 

3 

__ 

Total 

91 

918 

82 

3,640 

460 

1,290 


Embarkation Strength of the Reinforcements mider General Barrett. 



G.S, wagon. 
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Composition of Force “ Z) ” on December 1914. 

Military. 

Headquayiers. 

General Officer Commanding — Lieutenant-General Sir A. A. Barrett, 
K.C.V.O., Indian Army. 

General Staff Branch 

Generffi Staff Officer 1st Grade (Colonel R. N. Gamble, D.S.O., 
British Service). 

General Staff Officer, 2nd Grade. 

General Staff Officer, 3rd Grade. 

Two Special Service Officers (attached). 

Adjtttant General’s and Quarter-Master General’s Branches ; — 

Deputy Assistant Adjutant General. 

Assistant Quarte»-Master General. 

Deputy Assistant Adjutant and Quarter-Master General. 

Attached ; — 

Divisional Artillery Commander. 

Divisional Engineer Commander. 

Assistant Director of Medical Services. 

Deputy Assistant Director of Medical Services. 

Assistant Director of Supplies. 

Assistant Director of Transport. 

Deputy Assistant Director of Ordnance Services. 

Assistant Director of Veterinary Services. 

Deputy Judge Advocate General. 

Controller of Military Accounts and his assistants ^ 

Interpreter. 

Chaplain (C. of E.). 


Divisional Troops. 

Cavalry : — 

33rd Queen Victoria’s Own Light Cavalry. 

Artillery : — 

Headquarters Divisional Artillery — Divisional Artillery Commander, 
Brigadier-General C. T. Robinson. 

10th Brigade, Royal Field Artillery. 

76th Battery, R.F.A. 

82nd Battery, R.F.A. 

63rd Battery, R.F.A. 

6th Ammunition Column, R.F.A. 

1st Indian Mountain Artillery Brigade. 

No. 23 Indian Mountain Battery, 

No. 30 Indian Mountain Battery. 

Royal Engineers : — 

Headquarters, Divisional Engineers. 

No. 17 Company, 3rd Sappers and Miners. 

No. 22 Company, 3rd Sappers and Miners. 

No. 34 Divisional Signal Oompany. 

No. 3 Troop, Wireless Signal Squadron (afterwards termed No. 41 
Wireless Signal Company). 

Pioneers ■ 

48th Pioneers. 
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Infantry, ' ® - 

16th Indian Infantry Brigade — Brigadier-General W. S. Delamain, C.B., 
D.S.O., Indian Amiy. 

2nd Battalion DorsetsMre Regiment. , '' 

20th Duke of Cambridge’s Own Infantry (Brownlow’s Punjabis)-,, 
104th Wellesley’s Rifles. 

117th Mahrattas. s 

17th Indian Infantry Brigade — Brigadier-General W. H. Dobbie, C.B., 
Indian Army. •< 

1st Battalion Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry, 
119th Infantry (The Mooltan Regiment).' 

103rd Mahratta Light Infantry. 

22nd Punjabis. ® 

18th Indian Infantry Brigade — ^Major-General C. I. Fry, Indian Army. 
2nd Battalion Norfolk Regiment. “ 
noth Mahratta Light Infantry. 

120th Rajputana Infantry. a 

7th Duke of Connaught’s O-vm Rajputs. ^ 

Medical Services. 

Assistant Director of Medical Services — Colonel P. Hehir, M.D., Indian 
Medical Service. 

No. 16 British Field Ambulance 

No. 17 British Field Ambulance ( CTonverted later into Combined 
No. 125 Indian Field Ambulance 1- Field Ambulances, numbered 
No. 126 Indian Field Ambulance 1 to 4. 

No. 127 Indian Field Ambulance J 
No. 19 Combined Clearing Hospital. 

No. 57 Indian Stationary Hospital. 

No. 3 (a) British General Hospital. (2J sections). 

No. 9 Indian General Hospital. (6 sections). 

No. 2 X-Ray Section. 

Advanced Depot Medical Stores. 

Naval. 

Senior Naval Officer — Captain A. Hayes-Sadler, R.N. 

Armed Vessels. 

H.M.S. Espiegle (Sloop) — ^six 4-iuch Q.F. and two 3-pounder guns and 
two maxims. 

H.M.S. Odin (Sloop) — four 4-inch Q.F. and two 3-pounder guns and 
two maxims. 

FI.M.S. Lawrence (Paddle Steamer, Royal Indian Marine) — ^four 4-inch 
Q.F. and four 6-pounder guns. 

Comet (Steam Yacht) — one 3-pounder gun and three old Nordenfeldts. 
Lewis Felly (Small Steam Yacht) — two 3-pounder Hotchkiss guns and 
one maxim. 

Miner (Small River Steamer) — one 12-pounder (8 cwt.) gun, one 3-pounder 
and one maxim. 

Shaitan (Steam Tug) — one 12-pounder (8 cwt.) gun and one maxim. 
Sirdar-i-N aphte (Steam Tug) — one 12-pounder (8 cwt.) gun and one maxim. 
Mashona (Steam Tug) — one 3-pounder gun. 


H.M.S. Ocean (pre-Dreadnought Battleship) — ofi bar of Shatt al Arab. 


FI.M.S. Dalhousie (Royal Indian Marine) — ^four 6-pounder guns — off 
Bushire. 

Unarmed Vessels. 

Mejidieh, Blosse Lynch a,nd Malamir of the Euphrates and Tigris Steam 
Navigation Co. (Lynch Bros.), 

Sumana, Shihab and Shurur of the Societe de Transports’ Flu viaux. 

The Salimi and six small launches taken up locally. 
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Reorganisaiion of Force “ D” as decided upon by the Government 
' of India on April 1915. 

G.O.C. Force. — General Sir J. E. Nixon, K.C.B. 


2nd 'INDIAN ARMY CORPS. 


6th Cavalry 

6th Poona 

12th Indian 

Corps Troops 

^ Brigade. 

i 

Division 

Division 

1 

1 

" S ” Battery 

16th Infantry 

12th Infantry 

Wireless Signal 

R.H.A. 

Brigade. 

Brigade. 

Troop. 

7th Lancers 

17th Infantry 

30th Infantry 

Bridging Train, 


Brigade. 

Brigade. 

Printing and Litho. 

16 th Cavalry 

18th Infantry 

33rd Infantry 

Sections 


Brigade 

Brigade 



6 th Divisional Troops 


33rd Cavalry (less 2 squad- 
rons) 

10th Brigade R.F.A. (18 
guns). 

Divisional Ammunition Col- 
umn. 

1st Indian Mountain Artillery 
Brigade (12 guns). 

17th Field Coy. "J Sappers 
> and 

22nd Field Coy. J Miners 

34th Divisional Signal Coy. 

48th Pioneers. 


12th Divisional Troops 


2 squadrons 33rd Cavalry. 
86th Heavy Battery R.G.A. 

(4 guns). 

104th Heavy Battery R.G.A. 

(4 guns). 

l/5th Hants Howitzer Bat- 
tery R.F.A. (4 howitzers). 
12th Field Coy."! Sappers 
Sirmur Imperial ^ and 
Service Coy. J Miners. 
12th Divisional Signal Coy. 


The composition of Infantry brigades was as follows : — 

16th. — 2nd Dorsetslrire Regiment, 20th Punjabis, 104th Rifles, 117th 
Mahrattas. " 

17th. — 1st Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry, 22nd 
Punjabis, 103rd Mahrattas, 119th Infantry. 

18th. — 2nd Norfolk Regiment, 7th Rajputs, 110th Mahrattas, 120th 
Rajputana Infantry. 

12th. — 2nd Queen's Own Royal West Kent Regiment, 4th Rajputs, 
44th Merwara Infantry, 90th Punjabis. 

30th. — 24th Punjabis, 76th Punjabis, 2/7th Gurlchas. 

3^d. — l/4th Hampshire Regiment, 11th Rajputs, 66th Punjabis, 67th 
Punjabis. 
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I Commanders and principal Staff Officers. 


Army Corps Staff, ^ 

Senior General Staff Officer. — Major-General G. V. Kemball, 

General Staff Officer (1st Grade). — ^Major G. R. Cassells, 35th Sikhs. ^ 
General Staff Officer (1st Grade).— Major W. H. Beach, RjE. 

D.A. and Q.M.G. — Brigadier-General W. G. Hamilton. 

A.Q.M.G.— Colmjel J. A. Douglas, C.M.G. 

Deputy Director Army Signals. — ^Major L. H. Queripel, R.A. 

C.R.A. — Brigadier-General C. T. Robinson, R.A, 

C.R.E. — Colonel J. P. Brewin, R.E. 

I.G. Communications. — Major-General K. S. Davison, C.B. 


G.O.C. 6th Poona Division. — Lieutenant-General Sir A. A. Barrett, K.C.B., 
K.C.V.O. 

G.S.O. (1) 6th Poona Division. — Colonel R. N. Gamble, D.S.O. 

A.Q.M.G. 6th Poona Division. — Colonel L. W. Shakespear. ’ 


G.O.C. 12th Indian Division. — ^Major-General G. F. Gorringe, C.B., C.M.G. , 
D.S.O. 

G.S.O. (1) 12th Indian Division. — Major H. F. J. Browne, 5th Gurkhas. 
A.Q.M.G. 12th Indian Division. — Colonel C. E, Hendley. 


G.O.C. 6th Cavalry Brigade. — Brigadier-General H. Kennedy. 

G.O.C. 16th Infantry Brigade. — Brigadier-General W. S. Delamain, C.B. 
D.S.O. 

G.O.C. 17th Infantry Brigade. — Brigadier-General W. H. Dobbie, C.B. 
G.O.C. 18th Infantry Brigade. — ^Major-General C. I. Fry. 

G.O.C. 12th Infantry Brigade. — Brigadier-General K. E. Lean, C.B. 

G.O.C. 30th Infantry Brigade. — Major-General C. J. Melliss, V.C., C.B. 
G.O.C. 33rd Infantry Brigade. — Brigadier-General R. Wapshare. 


APPENDIX V. 

British Forces in Arabisian on Is/ May 1915, under the command 
of Major-General G. F. Gorringe. 


6th Cavalry Brigade (Brigadier-General H. Kennedy) : — 
“ S ” Battery, R.H.A. 

7th Lancers. 

33rd Light Cavalry. 

No. 131 Cavalry Field Ambulance. 

Supply Column. 


30th Infantry Brigade (Major-General C. J. Melliss) : — 
1 /4th Hampshire Regiment. 

24th Punjabis. 

76th Punjabis. 

2/7th Gurkha Rifles. 


12th Infantry Brigade (Brigadier-General K. E. Lean) : — 
2nd Queen’s Own Royal West Kent Regiment. 
4th Rajputs. 

44th Merwara Infantry. 

90th Punjabis. 

67th Punjabis. 
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Divisional Troops : — •> 

lOth Brigade R.F.A. (less one gun 63rd Battery). 

No. 6 Ammunition Column. 

Maxim GumBattery. 

12th Company Sappers and Miners, 
nth Rajputs. 

66th Punjabis. 

1 Company 48th Pioneers. 

^2 Sections No. 31 Signal Company. 

2 Sections No. 34 Signal Company. 

Wireless Signal Troop Company. 

No. 3 Combined Field Ambulance. 

No. 1(76 Cx)mbined Field Ambulance. 

2 Sections No. 19 Combined Clearing Hospital. 

Divisional Supply Column. 


Approximate Total — 12,500 of all ranks, including followers. 


APPENDIX VI. 

Summary of a pamphlet “ The Turco-British Campaign in 
Mesopotamia and our mistakes,” by Staff Bimhashi Muhammad 
Amin ; published by the Turkish General Staff. 

(Translated for the Historical Section, Committee of Imperial 
Defence, by Brigadier-General U. W. Evans, C.B., G.M.G.) 

Turkish Army Headquarters had allotted the 12th and 13th Army Corps 
of the 4th Army Inspectorate (i.e., the regular garrison of Mesopotamia) to 
the 3rd Erzerum and 4th Syrian Armies. They relied on local gendarmerie 
and locally raised volunteers and levies to maintain internal order in Mesopo- 
tamia, and to guard against foreign aggression. They also relied on raising 
the country and adjacent — and even distant — Musulman regions against an 
infidel invader. They did not realise that the tribes and people in Mesopota- 
mia were too diverse in habits, race and religion, as well as disinclined through 
ignorance and maladministration, to give the necessary assistance. It was 
a long time before Turkish Army Headquarters gave up their hopes of exten- 
sive support from local levies and realised that the tribesmen of Lower 
Mesopotamia merely looked upon the war as a means of personal profit and 
were always ready to back the winning side. 

When war broke out, the bulk of the 12th and 13th Army Corps had been 
withdrawn from Mesopotamia. The 12th Army Corps (comprising 35th and 
36th Divisions) was sent to Syria and the 37th Division of the 13th Army Corps 
was despatched to Erzerum. Even the 38th Division was about to proceed 
to Erzerum when, as the writer says, the Turkish military headquarters at 
Constantinople suddenly realised that Mesopotamia might be invaded, 
and at the urgent instance of the 4th Army Inspectorate the order was 
countermanded. 

Until the British invasion had almost begun, the Turkish Government 
thought such action to be a most unlikely contingency. How could England, 
with ils little^army, add aggressive action against the Turks to her contest 
with the German millions ? 
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Thus.’’wher‘ t\e British descent upon, Mesopotamia took place, the total 
Turkish forces in Mesopotamia comprised : — 

Infantry. ~^38th Division . . 6 battalions. 

26th Regiment . . 1 battalion. I 

Gendarmerie . . 9 battalions and 1 coiApany. 

Frontier troops 6 battalions and 8 companies. * 


22 battalions and 9 companies. 

Artillery . — 10 battalions, ’ 

Cavalry . — 1 squadron. ^ 

This amounted in round numbers to 17,000 rifles, 380 sabre.^, 44 field guns 
and 3 machine guns. 

The troops are described as being below, establishment, ill-trained, ill- 
disciplined and badly equipped, with no proper organisation for supply and 
maintenance. Desertions were many and at one time, in Baghdad, th^y 
amounted to 1,200 in one day. » 

Of the total numbers mentioned above, the Turks concentrated in the 
vicinity of Basra to meet the British only 4,700 rifles, 18 guns and 3 machine 
guns. The writer criticises this strongly, saying thal the Russian and Persian 
menace from the east could have been practically ignored and that 13,000 
rifles, 360 sabres, 36 guns and 3 machine guns should have been concentrated 
at Basra. If this concentration could not have been effected sufficiently 
rapidly to meet the British below Basra, it should have been made further 
north. 

With regard to the use made of the Turkish troops in the Basra area to 
meet the British invasion in 1914, the writer comments upon the inferior 
leadership and the piecemeal destruction of the small forces that were available. 

Some 4,700 rifles and 18 guns were available ; yet the Turkish strength 
which opposed the British landing at Fao was only 110 rifles and 4 guns. 
A great fault was made in not attributing sufficient importance to Fao — the 
gateway of Mesopotamia. Another line of attack — via Kuwait by land — 
might have been taken by the British, but it was not likely that a sea power 
would take that route unless it was forced (to do so. 

At the fight at Saihan, the Turks only put into action 2,000* rifles and 
8 guns ; and again at the next fight at Sahil the Turkish strength only 
amounted to 1,200* rifles and 8 guns. 

The writer refers to the unduly precipitate retreat from Basra, whereby a 
detachment of three battalions and 8 guns was left in the lurch at Baljaniya 
and had to beat a hurried retreat, finally reaching Nasiriya after suffering 
great hardships. Had the Turkish leader kept his head, he could have 
arranged an orderly withdrawal and concentrated at Qurna a force of quite 
respectable dimensions. 

As it was, the troops available after the capture of Basra were unduly 
dispersed in the Qurna vicinity. On the 4th December, the detachment 
actually in Qurna watched the discomfiture of the detachment in Muzaira'a 
without attempting to cross the river and help, which they had plenty of 
means of doing. At the same time, there was about Sakrikiya, a few miles 
above Qurna up the Tigris, another detachment of two or three battalions 
with some guns. These troops made no move whatever to assist. The 
Turkish Commander-in-Chief, still further up the Tigris at Ezra’s Tomb, 
was too far away and failed to arrange for co-ordinated action against the 
British troops. 

The detachment in Muzaira’a on the 4th December w^as under 900 rifles 
strong. It was reduced that day to little over 200 in strength. This tiny 
force was left to face General Fry on the 7th December,! and was afforded 


* These are presumably exclusive of Arabs. 

Footnote by Historical Section, Committee of Imperial Defence: — ^ s 

t This is almost certainly inaccurate. There were without doubt considerably more than 
200 Turkish troops facing General Fry at Muzaira’a on the 7th December. 
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no assistance ^by the troops holding Quma on the opposite ba'til?. of the Tigris 
beyond a little artillery support. As for the troops in Qiuna, the local 
commander there never discovered till too late that the enemy were crossing 
the Tigris, 'and had no one in observation to guard against his retreat being 
cut off. The writei' thinlcs that the 1,000 men in Qurna might have broken 
through the 1,400 enemy on the right bank of the Tigris on the evening of 
the 8th Deceml^er. The Turkish Commander-in-Chief at Ezra's Tomb and 
the troops at Sakrikiya, far from making any counter-attaclc, lied and took 
no advantage of General Fry’s dangerous position with part of his force 
north o? Qurna, separated by the Tigris from the rest at Muzaira’a. 

The writer considers that a counter-attack from Sakrikiya would at least 
have enabled the Quma garrison to be relieved and would have allowed the 
■whole force tonbe withdrawn up the Tigris until reinforcements should enable 
the Turks to place a superior force against the enemy. 

As it was, the actual strength employed against General Fry in Muzaira’a 
and Quma on the 7th and 8th December comprised about 1,200* effectives, 
whilst the strength of the Turkish force withdrawing from Sakrikiya on the 
10th December up the Tigris amounted to over 2,000 men, with 6 guns. 

The Turkish War Office in December 1914 told their Mesopotamian 
General Fleadquarters " Jo avoid dispersion and, until the arrival of sufficient 
reserves warranted a counter-move, the enemy was to be afforded no oppor- 
tunity of gaining a decisive result." But Mesopotamian Fleadquarters did 
not listen. 

After the capture of Quma, the same errors of dispersion were made — 
one detachment on the Euphrates, one on the Tigris and one in Arabistan. 
The different commanders were incapable and there was no co-operation. 
Each fraction was left to itself and felt too weak to do its allotted task. 
Cut off from one another by great swamps, what could they do against the 
English, who, using the Euphrates, Tigris and Karun rivers, could bring 
a superior force to any one of the three sectors ? 

The Turkish Commander-in-Chief was now Sulaiman Askari and for him 
the writer has scarcely a good word to say. At the outbreak of war, Sulaiman 
Askari had been in Constantinople and it was to him mainly that the Turkish 
Army Headquarters turned for advice regarding Mesopotamia. When he 
was made Coinmander-in-Chief in Mesopotamia, he was imbued with the 
idea of hurling the English into the Persian Gulf and of invading India. 
He actually refused the offer of reinforcement from Aleppo by a regular 
division and suggested that it should be sent to Kermanshah ! The writer 
is of the opinion that, mainly due to the influence of Sulaiman Askari, the 
Turkish War Office in the early stages pf the war was full of grandiose ideas 
of sweeping the East with hordes of Arab and Tartar horsemen and armies 
from Austria, etc. There was no question of capability of defence. Iraq 
could certainly look after herself. 

The writer describes how the Turkish right wing, under the personal com- 
mand of Sulaiman Askari, after long preparations, was defeated at Shaiba. 
The idea was for the three Turkish wings to attack simultaneously — the 
right wing to take Basra and all three to meet at Mohammerah. 

The centre and left wings were too weak and badlj'’ commanded to produce 
any effect. As for the right wing, by great expenditure some thousands of 
Arabs had been induced to join, but these were a weakness rather than a 
help. The writer refer^ to the " accursed, mirage-ridden battle of Shaiba ’’ 
as a " contest between knowledge and ignorance. On the one side ignorance 
and mcdimval manccuvres, on the other the skill and experience of forty 
years’ soldiering possessed by Fry, Melliss and Delamain. . . . Our troops 
were not equal in numbers or quality to their task.” 

Footnote by Historical Section, Committee of Imperial Defence ; — 

* The writer is alino.st certainly inaccurate in this figure, which seems to be much too low. On the 
7th December, 1914, on the left bank of the Tigris about Muzaira’a the Turks lost, in addition to 
killed and wounded, about 130 prisoners and 3 field guns. The British estimate of Turkish numbers 
on tliP left bank was ll.tiOO (See Chapter VII., p. 148), The Qufna garrison, which surrendered on the 
9th December, totalled 1,034 officers and men, and 4 guns. 
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\ ^ • • ■* 
The writer ,^ays'‘“ that the Turkish foroes under Sulaiman Askari at Shaiba 
totalled about 12,000 troops, 12 guns and 10,000 Arab auxiliaries. He 
overestimates the British force at 7,000 to 8,000 rifles, 21 gun^ and 2,000 
cavalry. * 

Referring to the centre Turkish detachment on the Tigris, the writer s^s 
that “ at first the position taken up near Sakrikiya was good, but when the 
Tigris floods converted the country into a sea dotted with islets it was most 
unsuitable for defence.” Dotted about on islets in small groups without 
any means of communication or supply^ except Arab boats, the petition of 
the troops was hopeless. About the 15th May, Nur-ud-Din, the new Comman- 
der-in-Chief in Mesopotamia, ordered the Tigris detachment to retire, but the 
local commander said that he had not the means to do so and remained ! 

In his description of General Townshend’s attack on the 31st llay, the writer 
acknowledges the decisive effect of the British gunfire. He gives the Turkish 
losses as 428 men and 3 guns. The strength ’of the Turkish centre is given 
as 7 battalions, 2 machine guns and one battery of artillery, besides some 
Arab auxiliaries. '' The divisional commander should have wifhdra'^ 
quickly and tried to save his three Kurd battalions. But he did notliing 
but watch the piecemeal destruction of his division through his glasses and 
send wires to Ilaghdad headquarters.” In the retreat up the Tigris, the 
gunboat Marmariss and the Divisional Commander led the rout. Details 
of the dibacle are given and how the erstwhile Arab allies stripped and 
murdered the Turks. 

The writer refers to the '* tragedy of Amara ” ; how the Fire Brigade 
•Regiment (850 strong), which had lost heavily at Shaiba, met the fleeing 
Turks and their commander south of Amara ; how the retreat to Amara 
w£is continued and the regiment ordered back there ; how the British opened 
fire on the regiment just as they finished a disorderly disembarkation ; how 
an immediate panic ensued both among the Turkish steamers and troops ; 
how the latter surrendered like a flock of sheep; how the British ” came 
boldly on, anchored at the wharf, sent, one offlcer and eight or ten men ashore 
and captured Amara, although there were over 1,000 Turks there,” 

In referring to the Turkish left wing in Arabistan, the writer says that this 
detachment in February 1915 comprised two battalions (about 1,500 strong), 
two field guns, over 100 sabres and some 3,000 Arab auxiliaries. In March, 
it was increased by thi'ee battalions and two mountain guns. The object 
of the detachment was to attract enemy forces by descending the Kama 
river to Mohammerah and in this way assist the Shaiba enterprise. Ghazban, 
chief of the Bani Lam Arabs, was .very keen on this enterprise — ^partly in 
hope of loot and partly to be avenged on his old enemy, the Shaikh of 
Mohammerah. 

The Turkish commander, a brave old man 70 years in age, was in a very 
difficult position. In front of him were the British in greatly superior strength, 
on .his right impassable marshes, on his left tribesmen of doubtful attachment 
to the Turkish cause and to his rear the Bani Lam — a tribe whose only gods 
were gifts and success. On the 26th March, Sulaiman Askari ordered him 
to march on Mohammerah. On the 12th April, he started to advance against 
the British camp near Ahwaz, but after an hour’s gunfire in the afternoon, 
finding the Arabs would not do anything, he broke off the fight. 

After the Shaiba defeat, the Turkish left wing \>as ordered to withdraw 
to the Turkish frontier. The British pursuit was slow and the detachment 
got away, but so ill-disciplined and disorganised was it, that a vigorous pursuit 
w'ould have destroyed it. On approaching Amara on the 4th June, a sudden 
Arab attack upon the advanced guard enlightened it as to the fate of that 
town. The movement of the detachment became a disorderly rout. Harassed 
by murderous Arabs, the remnants finally reached Kut al Amara in small 
groups. 


He is evidently doubtful, as he takes these figures from British sources. 
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APPENDIX VIL ' " 

Distribution of the Force in Mesopotamia at the beginning of 
^ October, 1915. 

^ TIGRIS LINE. 

and above Kut al A mara. 

Genep.1 Headquarters. , 

6tii Cavalry Brigade.’’' — 7th Lancers, 3 squadrons ; 16th Cavalry, 
2 squadrons ; 33td Cavalry, 3 squadrons ; “ S " Battery, R.H.A. 
(6 guns). 

6th Diviston^ — Divisional Headquarters. 

16th Infantry Brigade. — ^2nd Dorsetshire, 20th Punjabis, 104tli 
Rifles, II 7th Mafcrattas. 

17th Infantry Brigade. — 1st Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire 
•' Light Infantry, 22nd Punjabis, 103rd Mahrattas, 119th Infantry. 

* 18th Infantry Brigade. — 2nd Norfolk, 7th Rajputs. llOth Mahrattas, 
120 th Infantry. 

10th Brigade E»F.A. (18 guns). — 63rd Battery, 76th Battery, 82ad 
Battery. 

86th Heavy Battery R.G.A. (four 5-inch guns). 

One section, 104th Heavy Battery R.G.A. (two 4-inch guns). 
l/5th I-Iants Howitzer Battery (four howitzers). 

Maxim Battery (six machine guns). 

6th Divisional Ammunition Column. 

17th Company, Sappers and Miners. 

22nd Company, Sappers and Miners. 

48th Pioneers. 

34th Divisional Signal Company. 

One Flight, Royal Air Force. 

Mechanical Transport Section. 

One section, Army Corps Signal Company. 

One Wagon Wireless Station. 

Two Pack Wireless Stations. 

Bridging Train. 

Advanced Ordnance Depot. 

No. 106 Field Ambulance (four sections) . 

No. 19 Clearing Flospital (two sections). 

30th Infantry Brigade. — Brigade Headquarters, 2/7th 

Gurldias, 76th Punjabis. L, For L. of C. 

Detachment Volunteer Artillery Battery, with one f duties. 
15-pounder gun. J 

AU Gharhi. 

Half battalion 24th Punjabis (30th Brigade). 

Detachment Volunteer Artillery Battery (one gun). 

One Pack Wireless Station, 

Amam. 

Headquarters, 12th Division. 

No. 12 Divisional SCgnal Company (less two brigade sections). 

One Pack Wireless Station. 

Headquarters, Heavy Brigade R.G.A. 

One section. 104th Heavy Battery, R.G.A, (two 4-inch guns). 
Headquarters, Volunteer Artillery Battery (four 15-pounder guns). 

l/4th Hampshire Regiment. 1 q, Infantrv Bric^ade 

24th Punjabis (less half battalion). / intmitry Jin^aae. 

One section. No, 2 British General Hospital, 
dlalf scption. No. 3A British General Hospital. 

■*' Including some units ett route from Basra to Kut, viz,, 33rd Cavalry and “ S ” Battery, R.H.A, 
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One section, No. 9 Indian General Hospital, 

Bengal Stationary Hospital. 

No. 9 Advanced Depot, Medical Stores. 

No. 9 Field Veterinary Section. 

Qala Salih. 

One Indian Officer and 25 rifles, 24th Punjabis. 

Qurna. 

43rd Erinpura Regiment (less half battalion) [33rd Infantry Brifade]. 
EUPHRATES LINE.' 

Nasiriya. 

12th Infantry Brigade (Brigadier-General Brooking).— 2i?d Royal West 
Kent Regiment, 67th Punjabis, 44th Infantry, 90th Punjabis. 

One Squadron, 33rd Cavalry. * 

30th Mountain Battery (six guns). 

Detachment Volunteer Artillery Battery (four guns), , * 

One Brigade Section, No. 12 Divisional Signal Company. 

One Pack Wireless Station. 

12th Company, Sappers and Miners. ' ^ 

No. 3 Field Ambulance (five sections). 

SHATT AL ARAB. 

Basra. 

Headquarters, Inspector-General of Communications. 

23rd Mountain Battery (six guns). 

Sirmur Sappers. 

Headquarters, 33rd Infantry Brigade. — 66th Punjabis, 4th Rajputs. 
Brigade Section, No. 12 Divisional Signal Company, 

Army Corps Signal Company (less one section). 

Headquarters, Wireless Signal Squadron. 

Aviation Depot, 

Base Depots. 

No. 4 Field Ambulance (three sections). 

No. 3A British General Hospital (less half section). 

No. 2 X-Ray Section. 

No. 57 Indiiin Stationary Hospital. 

No. 9 Indian General Hospital (less one section). 

Sanitary Section. 

No. 6 Field Veterinary Section, 

Fao. 

14 rifles, 4th Rajputs. 

Abadan. 

One Indian Officer and 25 rifles, 4th Rajputs. 

ARABISTAN. 

Ahwaz. 

One .squadron, 23rd Cavalry. 

Half battalion, 4ord Erinpura Regiment. , 

No. 4 Field Ambulance (two sections). 

Band-i~qir. 

23rd Cavalry (less one squadron). 

BUSHIRE. 

One squadron, 16th Cavalry. 

11th Rajputs, 

96th Infantry. •• • . ■* 

Fifty rifle.s, 2/7th Gurlshas. 



ABBREVIATIONS USED IN INDEX. 


A-C. 


Army Corps. 

Bn. 


Battalion. 

C.G.S.I. .. 

A . 

Chief of the General Staff, India. 

C.I.G.S. .. 


Chief of the Imperial General Stah. 

C.-in-C. . . 


Commander-in-Chief . 

E.B.F. . . 


Euphrates Blockade Force. 

H.Q. 


Headquarters. 

I.A. 


Indian Army. 

I.E.F. 


Indian Expeditionary Force. 

[.0. 


India Office. 

M/T. 


Mechanical Transport. 

R.F.C. . . 


Royal Flying Corps. 

R.I.M. . . 


Royal Indian Marine. 

R.N.A.S. . . 


Royal Naval Air Service. 

S. & M. . . 


Sappers and Miners. 

S. of S. . . 


Secretary of State. 

S.N.O. . . 


Senior Naval Officer. 

T.F. 


Territorial Force, 

W.O. 


War Office. 

W/T. 


Wireless Telegraphy. 

l^oie. — ^For divisions, brigades, regiments, battalions, etc., 


U1V151C>X1&, UliyiiUUS, UcLtUmUUa, 

see under “ Artillery “ Cavalry ** ; Infantry.*' 
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Oil works at, 78, 80-1, 85 ; suggested diversion’ of Force " B ” to, 81 ; 
Lawrence arrives at, 85 ; question of occupation of? 94-5 ; right of 
access to, 96 ; wireless station at, 103 n ; Brit, garrison posted at, 
179; Brit, force at, (11 April 1915), .197, (beginning C^twber), 
Appendix VIL, 357 ; Alert arrives at, 342^ See also “ Anglo-Persian 
Oilfields ” ; “ Shaft al Arab.” 


Abdul Hamid II., (Sultan of Turkey). n 

Administration under, (1876-1908), 17-8; relations of, with German 
Emperor, 37 ; deposition of, (1909), *37. 

Abu Aran. 

Turkish position at, 243 ; capture of, 258 ; intense heat of, 267^?. ’* 

Aden. 

Turkish attack on, anticipated, 160 ; anxiety of.Govt. of India, regarding, 
177 ; troops for, to be found by India, 187 ; Turkish threat to, 240 ; 
situation in, (June 1915), 270 ; Brit, force at, 304. 


Administration. • 

Turkish, neglect of river conservancy, 4-5 ; Turkish system of, 13 ; 
under Abdul Hamid II., (1876-1908), 17-8 ; Arab opposition to, 19 ; 
Young Turks policy, (1908-12), 21. 

Admiralty. 

Asked to provide river gunboats, 158 «■, 169, arranges to send twelve, 
236 n, despatched (July-August 1915), 342 ; attach great importance 
to oil supply, 237, 303, 307. 


Afghanistan. 

Russian activity against, (1885), 51, 54; Durand Frontier Agreement, 
(1893), 51 ; relations of, with India, 60-1, 79, 160 ; Brit, abstention 
from espionage, 61 ; relation of Mesopotamia to, 71 ; enemy 
emissaries in, 77, 89-90, 159, 192 ; German officers reported on their 
way to, 186, 240 n, 21 A ; measures to prevent Gennans reaching, 274 ; 
German Mis.sion at Kabul, 310 ; situation in, (September 1915), 310. 

, Amir of. 

Consults Govt, of India re Russian menace, 52 ; relations of, with India, 
60-1, 79. 160, 304, 310 ; declines to subscribe to Anglo-Russian 
Convention, 60 ; pro-Afghan agencies of, 61 ; refusal of, to proclaim 
ajahad, 304. 

, Army. 

Trained under Turkish instructors, 60 ; equipment and strength of, 61. 

Afghan War, (1878-9). 

Effect of, on Indian military resources, 50 ; assistance in, by Ruling Indian 
Princes, 51. 

Africa, British East. * 

Govt, of India agree to employment of troops in, 81. 

, German East. 

Govt, of India agree to employment of I.E.F. “ B ” in, 80 ; despatch of 
I.E.F. " B ” to, 82-3. 

Agriculture. 

Dependence of Iraq on irrigation, and of Up. Mesopotamia on rainfall, 9. 

Ahmed Bey. » 

Strength of force under, (24 July 1915), 297. 
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Ahwaz. ■ . * * 

Probable Turkish raid on, 166 ; disquieting news from, 167 ; Comet 
leaves for, 168; Europeans leave, 168; Gen. Barrett reinforces, 168, 
if 4, 185 ; moral effect of Turkish occupation of, 168 n. ; defensive 


force at, 169-70, 179, 196-7, strength of, 174 ; sti'ength of Turkish 
force advancing on, (4 February 1915), 170, (10 February), 174 ; 
action «!iear, (3 March 1915), 183-5, results of, 188 ; Sir P. Cox on 
importance of, 187-8; Brit, force at, (11 April), 197; Turkish 
^activity at, during battle «f Shaiba 219; Brit, camp at, attacked, 
(15-19 April), 221 ; Brit, force at, (end April), 223-4, (20 June), 234, 
(end of July), 30J, (beginning October), Appendix VII., 357. 


Aircraft. , 

Lack of, 134 n, 158, 165; W.O. agree to send two, 188, aiTive Basra 
(14 May 1915) and firstflight of, (27 May), 255 ; advance on Amara, 
255, 258, 261 ; Gen. Nixon asks for more, 269 ; in preparations for 
^ Nasiriya advance, 275-6 ; affected by heat, 275, 289 n, 339 n ; two 
• " Caudron ”, aeroplanes arrive Basra (14 July), 289 ; advance to 

Nasiriya, 290-8 ; advance to Kut, 315-38 ; three seaplanes arrive 
Basra (5 September), 316 k: W.O. agree to send air squadron to 
Mesopotamia, 339, four machines arrive Basra (28 August), 339 ; 
number available for battle of Kut, 339. See also “ Air Services, 
Indian Army ” ; “ Royal Flying Corps ” ; '' Royal Naval Air 
Service.” 


Air Services, Indian Army. 

Strength of, at outbreak of war, 63 ; personnel surrendered to W.O. at 
outbreak of war, 68, 158 ; aviators from Australia and New Zealand, 
188, 339. 

Ajab Khan, Subadar-Major (76th Punjabis). 

Gallantry of, 230. 

.Ajaimi, Shaikh of Muntafik. See “ Shaikh Ajaimi of Muntafik.” 

Akaika channel. 

Mined by Turks, 241, 279 ; navigation of, 275 ; dammed by Turks, 275, 
277 ; dam breached, 277-8 ; description of, 278-9 ; action in, 
(5 July 1915), 280-2. 

Aleppo. 

Turkish Xllth A.C. reported to have left, 156. 

Alert, H.M.S. (sloop). 

Arrives Abadan (October 1915), 342. 

Alexandretta. 

View of Gen. Staff on occupation of, 71 ; Tui-kish intentions against, 86. 

A1 Flasa. 

Province of, 14 ; Turkish garrisons ejected from, (1913), 14, 25. 

A1 Huwair creek. 

Reconnaissance of, 245. 

Ali Bey. ^ 

In command of Fire 'Brig. Regt., 127, 170 « ; in command of Turkish 
right wing at Nasiriya, 170 n ; battle of Shaiba, 208 n. 

Ali Gharbi. 

Brit, occupy, 300; force at, (end July 1915), 301, (beginning October), 
Appendix VII., 356 ; minor engagements near, 314 ; concentration 
at, (11 September), 314. 

Ali Ib’T Husain (Arabistan) . ... 

Concentration at, (4 May 1915), 227. 
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Allawi. ’ 

Hostile^force dispersed at, (6 January 1915), 158 ; E.B.F, operate against, 

Aniara. 

Turks retire on, 126-7, 154 ; Gen. Barrett advpcates occupation of, lo5 ; 
Sir P. Cox urges advance to, 161, 168; Govt., of India's policy 
(January 1915) re advance to, 161 ; Turkish force at, 165, 223, 
moves to Bisai tin from, 166; vi,ews of S. of S. and Viceroy on advance 
to, 180 ; preparations for advance on, by Arabistan force, 231-3 ; 
units of Arabistan force reach, 233 ; stjategic importance of, 237 ; 
the advance to, and capture of, (31 May-4 June 1915), 244-66 ; 
description of, 264-5 ; Brit, force at, (13 June), 267,‘i(end July), 301, 
(beginning October), Appendix VII., 356-7 ; Brit, force en route to, 
(end July), 300 ; force from Nasiriya arrives at, 311 ; Gen. Nixon 
and H.Q. leave Basra for, (12 September), 314. 

Ammunition. ^ 

Factory at Kabul, 61 ; in India, at outbreak of war, 63. 

, Supply of. 

Turkish. ” 

Mainly dependent on German, 30. 

British. 

During battle of Kut, 328-9. 

Anaiza (Arab tribe). 

Turkish plan for co-operation of, 162. 

Anatolia. 

Absence of communications in, 71. 

Anderson, Major M. H., (33rd Cavalry). 

Killed (29 April 1915), 226. 

Anglo-Persian Oilfields. 

Communications with, 2, 14 ; protection of, in Bakhtiari territory, 14 ; 
effect on, of Turkish operations in Mesopotamia, 71 ; defence of, 73-4 ; 
Lawrence aiTives Abadan to protect, 85 ; responsibility for protection 
of, 93 n ; probable Turkish raid on, 166 ; protection of, (January 
1915), 167-8; moral effect of Turkish raid on, 168 n; Bakhtiaris 
ordered to defend, 169, arrive at, (5 Februarj^), 173 ; pipe line 
breached and oil stores looted (5 February), 173; operations for 
repair and security of, 222, 224 ; pipe line repaired by 13 June, 233 ; 
Mr. Chambei'lain on protection of, (12 July), 303 ; Lord Hardinge on 
protection of, 304 ; rendered secure by occupation of Amara, 307 ; 
W/T station erected at the, 308. See also “ Abadan " ; " Ahwaz " ; 
“ Shatt ai Ai-ab.” 

Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907. See “ Treaties.” 

Apa Bagwe, Lance-Naick, (llOth Mahratta L.I.). 

Specially mentioned for gallantry at Muzaira’a, 142 n. • 

Aqaba. 

Turkish intentions against, 86. 

Arab Committee in Mesopotamia. See under “ Committees.” 

Arabia. 

Responsibility for, divided between Gen. Staffs, W.O. and India, 70 ; 
enemy emissaries in, 77 ; effect in Central, of capture of Basra and 
Qurna, 162, 

Arabistan. 

Communications with, 214 ; Turco-Arab intentions against, 166 ; inten- 
tion of Bakhtiaris to oppose Turkish advance into, 167 ; effect of 
German propaganda in, 179 ; reports on situation in, (6-7 ^arcb 
1915), 188; operations in, (24 April-10 June 1915), ^24-34; Brit, 
force in, (beginning October), Appendix VII., 357. 
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Arabs. * . , ^ 

Spheres of tribes, 1; iti Mesopotamia, 10-11; characteristfcs of, 11-13; 
opposition fo Turkish Govt., 19, 25 ; operations of Pasha of Baghdad 
against, 43 ; ’“lawlessness of, in Persian Gulf, 45-6 ; establishment of, 
** treaty relations with, 46 ; menace of, against Egypt and the Suez 
Canal, 71 ; Turlcey prepares Chiefs for intervention, 75, 89 ; co- 
operation of, 83-4, 94, 95 n, 134, 138-9, attitude of, 188, 126, 154-5, 
271 ; in Turkish force at action of Sahil, 124 ; loot Basra, 127-8 ; 
flen. Ban'ett on co-operation of , 138-9 ; Turkish plan for using, 162 ; 
constant minor hostilities writh, 170; mobility of, 185; disheartened 
by activity of E.B.F., 192 ; turn against retreating Turks, 216, 
218, 221), 299 ; change of attitude of, in Arabistan, 225 ; treachery of, 
226, 230-1, 299; Brit, w'-onnded mutilated by, 228, 337 n ; minor 
operations against, (5 anjd 8 May 1915), 244-5 ; attempt to loot Amara, 
263 ; hostility of, during advance to Nasiriya, 278, 279. 

ArAenia, 

Situation in, (June 1915), 270. 

Armoured cars. * 

At battle of Kut, 329-30, 330 «, 339. 

Army Corps, Indian. 

2iid. — I.E.F. “ D ” reorgamised as, (I April 1915), Appendix IV., 350-1 

_ Turkish. 

IVth. — Reported moving froiti Syria, 155, 156 k; strength of, 155; 
German officers with, 155. 

IXth.— d 

Xth.' — [-Possibility of reinforcements from, 101. 

Xlth.— J 

Xllth. (Mosul). — ^Tw'o divisions of, move westward, 103 ; reported making 
for Baghdad, 156 ; strength of, 156 ; reported diverted to the 
Cauca.sus, (January 1915), 165. 

Xlllth. — Mobilization of, 77 ; one div. of, at Mosul, 103-4. 

Army Bearer Corps. See “ Medical Services, Indian Army.” 

Army in India. See " Indian Army.” 

" Army in India Committee,” 1912. See wider ” Committees.” 

Artillery, Briti.sh. 

Brigade, Field : 

10th. — With6thDiv., 113 ; Shaiba, 197 ; Arabistan operations, 225-34, 
Appendix V., 352 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 

Batteries, Field : 

63rd. — With 6th Div., 113 ; disembarkation of, 115 ; action of Sahil, 
119-24 ; action near Ruta, 163-5 ; with E.B.F., 191, 197 ; battle of 
Shaiba, 201-19; Arabistan operations, 225-31, Appendix V., 352; 
advance to Amara, 251-64 ; advance to Nasiriya, 276-98 ; Nasiriya, 
300 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 

76th. — ^With 6th DIv., 113 ; disembarkation of, 122 ; action of Sahil, 
122 ; advance on, and capture of Qurna, 144-51 ; action at Ruta, 
163-5 ; Ahwaz, 174 ; ordered to Shaiba, 178 ; action near Shaiba, 
(3 March 1915), 181-3; battle of Shaiba, 201-19; Arabistan 
operations, 225-33, Appendix V., 352 ; Ahwaz, 234 ; Amara, 301 ; 
battle of Kut, 318-38. 

82nd. — ^WithSthDiv., 113 ; advance on, and capture of Qurna, 141-51 ; 

^ action near Ahwaz, 183-5 ; Ahwaz, 197, 224 ; Arabistan operations, 
225-33, Appendix V.. 352 ; arrives Amara, 233 ; Ali Gharbi, 301 ; 
battle of Kut, 318-38, ' 
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Artillery, Biitish—c£)K/. ' ■ . 

Batteries* Field, (T.F.) : 

lst/5th Hamiashire (How.).— Under orders to reinforce I.E.F. “ D," 188 ; 
aiTives Basra, 1 93 ; Basra, 197 ; joins Quma gartison, 242 ;• Nuhairat, 
245 : advance to Araara,, 251-64 ; advance to Nasiiiya, 286-;^8 : 
battle of Kut, 314-38. 

, Garrison (Heavy) ; ’ 

86th. — Under orders to leave India for Basra, (2 March 19.451, 185 ; 
with E.B.F., 191, 197 ; Qurna and Basra, 197 ; advance to Amara, 
251-64; advance to Nasiriya, 289-98 ; Amara, 301 ; battle of Kut, 
314-38. 

l()4th. — Under orders to join I.E.F. “ D,” 157; with E.B.F,, 191 ; 
Quma and Kurmat AH, 197 ; advance to Amara, 251-64 ; Ali 
Gharbi and Amara, 301, 314 ; battte of Kut, 314-38. 

— , Florse : 

" S ,” — En route to Basra, 170 ; in 6th Cav. Brig., 178 n ; action rifear 
Shaiba, 181-3; battle of Shaiba, 201-19; Arabistan operations, 
224-33, Appendix V., 351 ; Ahwaz, 234, 301. 

— in India. 

Batteries reduced to four guns, 90 n ; 15-pounder guns manned by volun- 
teers, 289-98, 300, 314. 

— _ — — ^ ^ Madras Artillery Volunteers. 

Advance to Nasiriya, 289-98 ; Nasirij'a, 300. 

_ — ^ _ Mxjuutain Brigade. 

1st.— In I.E.F. “ D,” 99. 

^ ^ Mountain Batteries. 

23rd Peshawar. — Oi-dered to Persian Gulf, 92 ; with 16th Inf. Brig., 99 ; 
night of 10-11 November 1914, 109; action of Saihan, 115-8; 
action of Sahil, 119-24 ; Ahwaz, 174, action near Ahwaz, 183-5; 
Shaiba, 197 ; battle of Shaiba, 201-19 ; Fort George, 241, 301. 

30th. — Ox-dered to Persian Gulf, 92 ; with 16th Inf. Brig., 99 ; action of 
Saihan, 1 15-8 ; action of Sahil, 119-24 ; advance on, and capture of 
Qurna, 145--51 ; action at Ruta, 163-5 ; Basra, 197 ; ordered to 
Shaiba 199; bxittle of Shaiba, 204-5; Quma, 248; advance to 
Amara, 249-64 ; advance to Nasiriya, 276-98 ; Nasiriya, 300. 

, Tm-kish. 

Strength of, 29-30 ; captured at Qurna, 151 ; German officers with, 158 ; 
Sahil, 124 ; Ruta, 165 ; battle of Shaiba, 201 « ; advance to Amara, 
256-7. 

Asani bend. 

Brit, catnp at, 283. 

Asia Minor. 

Difficxilty of operations in. 71. 

Astara (Azerbaijan). 

Russian landing at, force Turkish retirement from Tabriz, 167. 

Ati’s House. 

Description of, 278-9 ; Brit, occupy position at, 279 ; signallii^g station 
and report centre at, 280. 

At Tuba mounds. 

Turkish line extends to, 176. 

Australia. 

Govt, of India bonwv aviators from, 188, 339. ^ 

Aziziva. ” 
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Baghdad. 

Martial „law proclaimed in, and violation of Brit, domicile rights, 77 ; 
mpvenient of Turkish troops from, 84 ; evacuation of Brit, subjects 
from, 79, 84 ; effect of Tuidcish confiscation of coal at, 84 ; conditions 
in, (11 September 1914), 85 ; Timkish artillery at, 104 ; Sir P. Cox 
suggests* advance to, 133-4; views of India and I.O. on suggested 
advance to, 135-7, 272 n ; advance to, vetoed, 137 ; views of Gen. 

' 'Barrett on advance to, 13t?-9 ; Turkish force at, (November), 140, 
(December), 154;* Turkish reinforcements for, 155 n, 156, 169; 
Turkish force at or near, (June 1915), 269, (end July), 301, (beginning 
Septejjiber), 31 3 ; question of occupation of, 272, 272 n ; views of Gen. 
Nixon on advance to, 307-8, 311 ; Govt, of India disapprove of 
proposed advance to, 308 ; political importance of occupation of, 
310-1. 

— railway. 

Development of, and effect of gaps in, on operations, 23-4 ; strategic 
effect of, 35, (1871-1914), 40-3 ; House of Commons Committee on, 
40 ; Committee of Imperial Defence and the, 40 ; Brit, policy re, 
40-3. 

, Vali of. 

Operations of, against Arabs, 43, and assistance of, in navigation of 
Euphrates, 44 ; promises to protect Brit, subjects, 85. 

Bahmanshir river. 

Comet in, 118 «. 

Bahrein. 

Landing at, 94-5 ; I.E.F. “ D ” arrives at, (23 October 1914), but 
disembarkation suspended, 103; difficulties of water supply at, 103 ; 
I.E.F. " D " leaves, for Shaft al Arab, (2 November), 104-5, 105 n. 

Bahrein (launch). 

As reserve mine-sweeper, 255 n. 

Bakhtiaris. 

Intention of, to oppose Turkish advance into Arabistan, 167 ; ordered to 
defend oilfields, 169 ; reach oilfields (5 February 1915), 173 ; Khans 
of, infonned of Turkish intention not to invade territory of, 179; 
attitude of, 240. 

Baljaniya. 

Turkish forces at, 119, 125 ; Gen. BaiTett decides to advance on, 125-6 ; 
Turks evacuate, 127 ; Turkish battery at, dismantled, 128. 

Bandar Na.siri. 

Brit, camp opposite, 183. 

Band-i-qir (Arabistan). 

Brit, foi-cc in, (beginning October 1915), Appendix VII., 357. 

Bani Lam tribes. 

Hostile to Great Britain, 15 ; with Turkish force moving to Bisaitin, 166. 
See also “ Shaikh Ghazban of the Bani Lam.” 

Bani Tamin tribe. 

Operations against, (8-9 June 1915), 233. 

Bani Turuf tribesmen. 

Join Turkish force moving to Bisaitin, 166 ; join Turks at Ghadir, 183 ; 
desire of, to negotiate, 225. 

Barbukh creek. 

IVbnor action at, (30 January 1915), 168 ; Turkish advanced positions 
neaf, 243. 
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Barjisi^a wqod (Battle of Shaiba). - , ' 

Enemy^ concentration at, 209-11; attack on Turkish position near, 

Barrett, Lieut.-Gen. Sir A. A., K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 

Arrives off Shaft al Arab, (13 November 1914), 11(T, 114 ; asSumes com- 
mand (14 November), 110, 114-5; receives' orders (31 October) to 
reinforce Gen. Delamain, 112 ; orders to, (2 November), 113 ; force 
under, sails from Bombay ahd Karachi, (7-9 November), 113; 
orders to. (14 November), 115-; decision to advance, 118^-9; plan 
for move on Sahil, 119-20; reports on situation (20 November), 

125-0 ; decides to advance on Baljaniyar 125-6 ; decides to move on 
Basra, 128 ; reaches Basra (21 November), 128 ; ceremonial entry of, 
into Basra (23 November), 130 ; appreciation of, -^29 November),’ 

138-9 ; orders of, (30 November) for advance on Quma (3 December)’, 

141, 144-5 ; advocates occupation of Amara, ~155 ; on suggested 
occupation of Nasiriya, 155 ; re. advance to Suq ash Shuyukh and 
Nasiiiya, 156; strengthens garrison at Quma, 157, 159 asks*for 
additional river craft and aeroplanes, 158, 165, 169, 339 ; decides to 
attack Turkish position near Ruta creek, 163 ; asks for reinforce- 
ments (26 January). 165 ; organises BeUum squadron, 167 ; rein- 
forces Ahwaz (30 January'), 168 ; Lord Hardinge discusses situation 
with, 172 ; reinforces Ahwaz (10 February), 174 ; reports to India 
(17 February), intention to withdraw troops to Basra owing to floods, 

175 ; reinforces Sliaiba, 178, 181 ; reports on land transport and future 
intentions, 180-1 ; report on action near Ahwaz (3 March), 185; 
authori.ses disembarkation of troops at Bushire, 193 ; informed 
(31 March) I'urkish force had left Nasiriya, 193 ; leaves Mesopotamia 
(12 April), 196. 

Barrow, Gen. Sir E. G., G.C.B., (Military Secretary, I.O.). 

On measures for security of Persian Gulf, 78-9, 81 ; and employment of 
Imlian troops utside India, 80-1 ; suggests diverting Force “ B" 
to Persian Gulf, 81, 84 ; apineciation of, (26 September 1914), and 
actic n taki'n upon, 86-9 ; views of, on suggested advairce to Baghdad, 

136-7 ; averse to propo.sed advance to Kut, 271. 

Basidu. 

Landing at, considered, 94-5. 

Basra. 

In 1914, 4 ; as terminus of Baghdad railway, 42 ; East India Company in, 

43 ; Gen. Staff, India, responsible for, 70 ; plan for occupation of, 
drawn up, 70 n ; Turks requisition coal at, 78, effect of, 84 ; movement 
of Turkish troops to, 79, 84 ; sailings to, resumed, 91 ; reported 
intention of Emden to make for, 97 ; operations leading to occupation 
of, 99-126 ; Turkish force in, (October 1914), 100, 100 n ; objective 
of I.E.F. “D,” 102, 115, 125, 168-9; Turlcs evacuate, 126-7; the 
occtipaiion of, 127-133 ; Brit, residents from, seek assistance, 127-8 ; 

Capt. Hayes-Sadler in Espiegle reaches, (20 November), 128 ; Gen. 

Barrett’s force reaches, (21 November), 128; description of, 129; 
port facilities, 129-30, 342 ; Major Brownlow appointed Mil. Gov. of, 

130; cereinonialentryinto, (23November), 130-1 ; relationsbetween - « 

inhabitants of and Brit, troops, 132 ; suggested announcement of 
permanent occupation of, 139-40; report«i 'Turkish advance on, 15S, 

165-6 ; Turkish plan for defence of, 162 ; Gen. Barrett asks for ' ; 

reinforcements for protection of, 165 ; Turkish intention to attack, i 

166, 168 ; strength of Brit, garrisonin, (end January 1915), 168, 170, 

(March), ISI ; Lord Hardinge on security of, 170 ; Lord Hardinge ’s 

visit to, 171 ; Lord Hardinge ’s memorandum of 3 March on future ^ 

of, 171 n ; floods affect situation at, 175, 198 ; views of C.G.S.I. oir • 

probable Turkish attack on, ISO ; Brit, reserve force in, (JMarch 

1915), 181 : Brit, force at, (11 April), 197, 197 n. (beghining October), J 

Appendix VII., 357 ; attitude of population during battle of Shaiba, , ’ A 

204 «; Brit, force and Force H.Q. at, (13 June), 267, (end July), 301. ^ 
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Dasm, Vali of-. See “ Subhi Bey/’ » 

Vilayet. 

Correspoiitlence. r/i occupation of, 154-6, 186, 234-41, 270. 

Basra (Tuvkish steamer). 

< Jvertakc'ii, but esea;(ics, 336. 

Bawi tribe. 

Refu.scs to obey Sliailch of Mohainmerah, 169 ; loot oil stores and breach 
*pipe line (5 February 1915), 173 ; wavering attitude of, 174 ; joined 
l:)y Clui’ab tribe, 174, 221 ; defeat of, by Shaikh of Mohammerah’s 
force, 179; defeafof, (15 April), 221 ; concentrated near Ahwaz, 221, 
224 ; offer guarantee of safety of caravair routes, 225 ; assist at repair 
of pip? line, 233 ; .subsidised, 308 ; submission of Shaikhs of the, 309. 
Bedouins. 

Turks endeavour to enlist sympathies of, 96. See also “ Arabs.” 

Beilwn squadron. 

O'erTnatiou and purposes of, 167, 244 ; affair of 8 May, 1915, 245 ; offeirsive 
up Tigris, 244-264. 

Bellums (native craft), 2; 

Description of, 130 ; battle of Shaiba, 205 ; advance to Nasiriya, 277-98. 
Bengali (hospital ship). 

Sinks on voyage to Meso|)otami a, 343. 

Bennett, .Mi. Thomas Jewell. 

Paper on Ik;rsian Gulf quoted, 46-7. 

Jjieber.stein, Baron Marschall von. 

German Ambassador to Turkey (1897-1912), 38 «. 

Bisaitin. 

Turkish force moves from Amara to, 166 ; Brit, reconnaissance to, 229; 
Brit, force at, 229, 232, leaves for Amara, 233. 

Black Sea. 

Goeben and Breslau bombard Ru.ssian ports in, 98. 

Blockade of Euphrates. See “ Euphrates Blockade Force.” 

Blockships. 

Sunk in Shatt al Arab, 105, 127 ; passed, 128 ; buoyed and regulated, 
140; below Quma, 140, 148-9; below Ruta, 157-8; sunk in 
Euphrates, 283 ; across Tigris, 317, and attemjit to breach, 335. 

Blois- Johnson, Lt.-Col. T. G., (22nd Punjabis). 

In advance to Amara, 251-64. 

Blosse Lynch (river steamer). 

Itequisitioned, 125 ; reaches Basra, 128 ; advance on and capture of 
Qurna, 141-51 ; attack at Muzaibila, 157 ; takes 76th Battery 
sectionr. to Ahwaz, 174; advance to Amara, 252-64; advance to 
Nasinya, 277-98. 

Bombay. 

Embarkation of I.E.F. ” D ” at, 97, 103, 113. See also “ Karachi.” 
Boom defence. 

Aci'oss Tigris at Qurna, 242 ; during operations, 257 ; near Kut, 317. 
Boundaries of Mesopotamia, 1. 

Eraika. 

Arabistan force at, 225-6. 

Breslau (German light cruiser). 

Edect of arrival of, with Goeben, at Constantinople, 75 ; retention of 
crew of, 77, 97 ; in Black Sea, 91, 98. 
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Bridgef’^ 

Types of 7; at Basra, 1 28, 132; constructed for attack on Ouma, 
149--50 ; at Qurna, 175, 242, damaged, 219 ; constructed "across 
Karkha, 227-9 ; m Turkish Kut position, 317 at Nu.khailat, 318. 

Bridging train. " ' , ’ 

Quma, 197, 241 ; advance to i\mara, 251-64; J^mara, 301 ; battle"*of 
Kut, 314-38. , ’ 

British India Steamship Navigation Conipany. 

Diversion of ,ship.s of, SO ; resume sailings to Basra, 91. , 

Britten, Lt.-Col. T. X. (110th Mahratta L.I.). 

In attack on Qurna, 150. 

Brooking, Brig. -Gen. H. T., C.B. 

Commander of 33rd Brig, in command at Bushire, 309 ; Ilefeats Persian 
tribesmen (9 September 1915), 309. 

Browne, Lt.-Col. A. J. Wogan (33rd Cavalry). 

In command at action near Shaiba (3 March 1915), 181-3. 

Brownlow, Major d’A. C. (Deputy Judge Advocate-Gen. to I. E. p' " D ”). 

Appointed Mil. Gov. of Basra, 130. 

Buildings and houses. •> 

Genera.lly unsuitable for military use, S. 

Bulbul (Turkish river steamer). 

Sunk by Shaiian, 259, 265. 

Bullard, Mr. K. W., C.l.E. 

Civil Adviser to .Mil. Gov. of Basra, 130. 

Bushire. 

Brit. Kesident at, 46, 47, 77-8 ; W,/T station at, 103 w ; hostility against 
Brit, consulate, 192 ; German Consul at, arrested and deported, 192 ; 
Clio <ksi)atched to, and disembarkation of troops at, 193 ; Gen. 
Aixon arrives at (5 April 1915), 196; activities of Turco-German 
agents in, 196 ; Gen. .Nixon made responsible for defence of, 274 ; 
Brit, force at, 274, 301 ; unsuccessful attack on Brit. Residency at, 
(12-13 July), 308 ; occupied (8 August), and Brit, garrison reinforced, 
309; action at, (9 September), 309. 

Calcutta. C. 

Riot near, 90 «. 

Campbell, Lieut. M. G, G., R.E. (17th S. and M.). 

Gallantry of, 150. 

Camps, British. 

Sanniya, 108; Sahil, 124; Maqil, 140; on Shwaiyib, 141; Muzaira’a, 
148-9 ; on Karim, opposite Bandar Nasiri, 183 ; at Shaiba, 200 ; 
near Zubair, 220 ; Ahwaz, 221 ; Khafajiya, 231 ; Asani bend, 283. 

, Turkish. 

Sakrikiya, 157; Ruta, 164; Nukhaila, 176; on Karldip,, 179; Ghadir, 
183, 221. 

Candler, Edmund. 

“ The Long Road to Baghdad,” quoted, 117-8, referred to 234 w. 

Casua,lties, British and Indian. ^ 

Night 10-11 November 1914, Sanniya, 109; Saihan, 117; Sahil, 124; 
Muzaira’a, 144, 146, 148; on Shaitan, 148 ; in crossing the Tigris 
(8 Decembei'), 151 ; Ruta creek, 164; action near Shaiba, 183; 
action near Ahwaz, 185 ; on Espi^gle, 193 ; battle of Shaiba, 203, 
205-6, 208, 216 ; Arabistan force, 226, 230-1, 233-4 ; reconnaissance 
of A1 Huwair ci'eek, 245 ; advance to, and capture of Amara, 254-6, 
265 ; advance to, and capture of Nasiriya, 280, 282, 285-7, 289-90, 
293, 296-7 ; Bushire, 309 ; during the advance to, and battle qf Kut, 
315-6, 320, 324, 326, 328, 330, 335, 338. ’ 
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Casualties, Tarkish. ” , ® * 

Fao, 108; nighf 10-11 November 1914, Sanniya, 109; ^aihan, 117; 
Saliil, 124 ; Muzaira’a 144, 148 ; Ruta creek, 165 f night 29-30 
Jamuary l9l5, Muzaira’a, 166 ; action near Shaiba, 183 ; action near 
Miwaz, 18v5*; battle of Shaiba, 206, 208, 217 ; Arabistan operations, 
* 230-1 ; advance to, and capture of Amara, 254-6, 265 ; advance to, 

and capture of Nasiriya, 281-2, 297 ; battle of Kut, 324, 326-7, 337. 
Cato, Conrad. 

‘VOfee Navy in Mesopotamia," Rioted, 276 n. 

Caucasus. 

Turkish hopes of Moslem rising in the, 77 ; Turkish Pan-Islainic pro- 
paganda in, 86 ; effect in Mesopotamia of Turkish defeat in, 159 ; 
Turkish 37th Div. reported in, and Xlltli A.C. diverted to, 165 ; 
Turkish diidsions in, 178 ; not likely to provide Turkish reinforce- 
ments for Mesopotamia, 180 ; Russian intentions in, 272, 272 «. 

" ^audron " aeroplanes. 

Tw& arrive Basra (14 July 1915), 289 ■«. See also “ Aircraft." 

Cavalry. 

Unable to penetrate .marshes, 163. 

, Indian, Brigade. 

6th. — Organised and ordered to Shaiba, 178; coinpo-sition of, 178 »; 
Shaiba, 197 ; battle of Shaiba, 201-19 ; Arabistan operations, 
225-33, Appendi.K V.. 351 ; Ahwaz, 234, 301. 

^ ^ Regiments. 

lih Hariana Lancers. — Under orders to reinforce I.E.F. ‘‘ D,” 170-1, 173, 

178 ; in 6th Cav. Brig., 178 n ; battle of Shaiba, 201-19, casualties, 
203, 206 ; Arabistan operations, 224-33, Appendix V., 351 ; arrive 
Amara, 233 ; Ali Gharbi and Amara, 301 ; battle of Kut, 314-38, 
casualties, 330. 

16lli Cavalry. — En route to Basra. 170 ; disembarks at Basra (14 Feb- 
ruary 1915), 176 n ; with Basra Movable Column, 176 ; in 6th Cav. 
Brig., 178 « ; action near Shaiba, 181-3 ; battle, of Shaiba, 201-19 ; 
Fort George, 241, 301 ; Bushire, 301, 309; battle of Kut, 314-38. 
23)'£Z Cavalry {Frontier Force). — Ahwaz, 234, 268, 301. 

33rd Queen Victoria's Own Light Cavalry. — ^VVith 6th Div., 113 ; action of 
Sahil, 119-24; sent to Shaiba, 141 « ; action at Ruta, 163-5; 
Ahwaz, 174, 197, 224 ; in 6th Cav. Brig., 178 n ; action near Shaiba, 
181-3 ; action near Ahwaz, 183-5 ; Basra, 197 ; Arabistan opera- 
tions, 225-33, Appendix V., 351 ; Ahwaz, 234, 301. 

, Turkish. 

Strength of, 29. 

Cha'ab tribe. 

Join Bawi insurgents, 174, 221 ; exhorted to remain loyal to Mohammerah, 

179 ; concentrated near Ahwaz, 221, 224. 

Chahela mounds. 

Brit, at, during battle of Kut, 319. 

Chamberlain, The Rt, Hon. J. Austen, P.C., M.P. (S. of S. for India, May 
191 5- July 1917). ^ 

On I.O. organisation, 72 ; succeeds Lord Crewe (27 May 1915), telegram of 
28 May, 239 ; correspondence re advance to Nasiriya, 270 ; pro- 
posed advance to Kut, 271, 273, 301-7; telegram of 12 July re 
protection of oil interests, 303 ; withdrawal of Indian divisions from 
France, 310. 

Churchill, The Rt. Hon. Winston S., P.C., M.P. (First Lord of the Admiralty). 

On defence of oil works and employment of Indian army, 81. 
ClcryrLt.-Col. C.B. (104th Rifles). 

In battle of Kut, 320. 
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" Cleiy’s 'Post ” (Battle of Kut), 320-2. • . ■ 

Climatic conditions. 

In Mesopotamia, 7-8 ; effect of, on operations, 10 ; measures to counter- 
act effect of, on Biit. force, 342-3. See also “ Rainfall '' “ Sand- 

stoi'ms ” ; “Weather”; “Wind.” - 79 

Climo, Lt.-Col. S. H., D.S.O. (24th Punjabis). ' 

Succeeds Gen. Dobbie in command' of 17th Inf. Brig. (21 May 1915), 
248 : advance to Amara, 251-64 j advance to Nasiiiya, 276-98^. 

Clio, H.M.S. (sloop). ' 

Arrangements for dispatch of, to Basra, 169 ) despatched to Bushire, 
193 : affair of 8 May 1915, 245 ; advance to Amara, 251-64 ; 
refitting, 268. 

Coal. 

Confiscation of, by Turks, 78, effect of, 84. 

Cochran, Capt. G. W. (81st Pioneers). 

In battle of Kut, 334. -> ^ 

Comet (R.I.M. Paddle Yacht). 

At Mohammerah, 1.07, 118; down Bahmanshir river, llSn; Karun, 
166, 168 ; arrives Ahwaz (1 February 1915),’ 169 ; damaged by shell, 
219 ; supports advance to Amara, 251-7 ; advance to, and capture of 
Amara, 260-4 ; in the “ River Column,” 300 ; Ali Gharbi, 301 ; 
advance to Kut, 314-38 ; attempt to brSach boom across Tigris, 335. 

Commander-in-Chief, India. 

H.Q. of, at Simla, 56. See also “ Creagh, Gen. Sir O'Moore ” ; “ llUiil 
Gen. Sir B.” ; “ Kitchener of Khartoum, Lord ” ; “ Palmer, Gen 
Sir Power.” 

Committee of Imperial Defence. See wider “ Coniinittees,” 

Committees. 

House of Commons, on railway communications in Middle East, 40 ; 
Imperial Defence and Baghdad railway, 40 ; Indian Army Orgiiuisa- 
tion, of 1879, 50-1 ; “ Army in India Committee ” of 1912, 54, 57-9, 
constitution of, 58 ; War Committee, and co-ordination of oPfU'ations 
in Mesopotamia, 72 ; Arab, in Mesopotamia, 83. 

Communications . 

From the sea, 1 ; by river with Arabistan and the Anglo- Persiati Oilfields, 
2 ; waterways best means of travel, 6 ; absence of, in Thrace ancl 
Anatolia, 71 ; menace to Turkish, with Mesopotamia, 71 ; Suez 
Canal, 71 ; at Basra, 132 ; improvement in, 140. 

Communications, field. 

Difficulty of, at action of Sahil, 121, 124 ; Turkish menace to, 174 ; tele- 
phonic, difficulties of, during advance to Nasiriya, 291, 295 n ; at 
battle of Kut, 325-6, 331. 

Conferences, British. 

On board Varela (28 October 1914), 103, (2 November), 185, (16 Novem- 
ber), 118-9 ; on board Lawrence (6 December), 145 ; on I'iver traas- 
port (30 June 1915), 340. 

, Turkish. 

At Ruta (10 February 1915), 174-5. * 

Connaught, H.R.H. The Duke of. 

At Delhi, on services of I.^- in Great War, 66 n. 

Conventions. See “ Treaties.” 

Conscription. 

Never imposed in India, 65. 

Cookson, Lt.-Com. E. C. (SJmshan). 

Wounded AI Hffwair creek, 245 ; temporary S.N.O. in advance to'^Cut, 
315, 334-5 ; killed, 335 ; awarded posthumous V.C., 335 

2 li 
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Casualties, Turkish. * , « 

Fao, lOS ; nighf 10-11 November 1914, Sanniya, 109; 'Saihan, 117 ; 
Sahil, 124 ; Muzaira'a 144, 148 ; Ruta creek, 165 ;* night 29-30 
January l9l5, Muzaira’a, 166 ; action near Shaiba, 183 ; action near 
Ahwaz, 185*; battle of Shaiba, 206, 208, 217 ; Arabistan operations, 
230-1 : advahcQ to, and capture of Amara, 254-6, 265 ; advance to, 
and cap^:ure of Nasiriya, 281-2, 297 ; battle of Knt, 324, 326-7, 337. 
Cato, Conra.d. * 

"eTfee Navy in Mesopotamia," quoted, 276 «. 

Caucasus. , 

Turkish hopes of Moslem rising in the, 77 ; Turkish Pan-Islamic pro- 
pagaiMa in, 86 ; effect in Mesopotamia of Turkish defeat in, 159 ; 
Turkish 37th Div. reported in, and Xllth A.C. diverted to, 165 ; 
Turkish divisions in, 178 ; not likely to proidde Turkish reinforce- 
ments for Mesopotamia, 180 ; Russian intentions in, 272, 272 n. 

" f,audron ’’ aeroplanes. 

Tw& aiTive Basra (14 July 1915), 289 «. See also “ Aircraft.” 

Cavalry. 

Unable to penetrate, marshes, 163. 

, Indian, Brigade. 

6th. — Organised and ordered to Shaiba, 178; composition of, 178 w ; 
Shaiba, 197; battle of Shaiba, 201-19; Arabistan operations, 
225-33, Appendix V., 351 ; Ahwaz, 234, 301. 

^ ^ Regiments. 

lih Hariana Lancers. — Under orders to reinforce I.E.F. " D," 170-1, 173, 

178 ; in 6th Cav. Brig., 178 n ; battle of Shaiba, 201-19, casualties, 
203, 206 : Arabistan operations. 224-33, Appendix V., 351 ; arrive 
Amara, 233 ; Ali Gharbi and Amara, 301 ; battle of Kut, 314-38, 
casualties, 330, 

Cavalry. — En route to Basra, 170 ; disembarks at Basra (14 Feb- 
ruary 1915), 176 n : with Basra Movable Column, 176 ; in 6th Cav. 
Brig., 178 « ; action near Shaiba, 181-3 ; battle of Shaiba, 201-19 ; 
Fort George, 241, 301 ; Bushire, 301, 309; battle of Kut, 314-38. 
23rd Cavalry [Frontier Force). — Ahwaz, 234, 268, 301. 

33rd Queen Victoria’s Own Light Cavalry. — With 6th Div., 113 ; action of 
Sahil, 119-24 ; sent to Shaiba, 141 n ; action at Ruta, 163-5 ; 
Ahwaz, 174, 197, 224 ; in 6th Cav. Brig., 178 n ; action near Shaiba, 
181-3 ; action near Ahwaz, 183-5 ; Basra, 197 ; Arabistan opera- 
tions, 225-33, Appendix V., 351 ; Ahwaz, 234, 301. 

, Turkish. 

Strength of, 29. 

Cha’ab tribe. 

Join Bawi insurgents, 174,221 ; exhorted to remain loyal to Mohammerah, 

179 ; concentrated near Ahwaz, 221, 224. 

Chahela mound's, 

Brit, at, during battle of Kut, 319. 

Chamberlain, The Rt. Hon. J. Austen, P.C., M.P. (S. of S. for India, May 
191 5- July 1917). 

On I.O. organi.sation, 72 ; succeeds Lord Crewe (27 May 1915), telegram of 
28 May, 239 ; correspondence re advance to Nasiriya, 270 ; pro- 
posed advance to Kut, 271, 273, 301-7 ; telegram of 12 July re 
protection of oil interests, 303 ; withdrawal of Indian divisions from 
France, 310. 

Churchill, The Rt. Flon. Winston S., P.C., M.P. (First Lord of the Admiralty). 

On defence of oil works and employment of Indian army, 81 . 

Cleiy^> Lt. -Col. C.B. (104th Rifles). 

In battle of Kut, 320. *" 
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“ Cierjr’s'Post ’/ (Battle of Kut), 320-2. -- \ - 

Climatic conditions. 

In Mesopotamia, 7-8 ; effect of, on operations, 10 ; measures to counter- 
act effect of, on Brit, force, 342-3. See also ” Rainfall " Sand- 
storms ” : “ Weather ” ; “ Wind.” . ^ 

Climo, Lt.-Col. S. H., D.S.O. (24th Punjabis). 

Succeeds Gen. Dobbie in command’’of 17th Inf. Brig. ’(21 May 1915), 
248 : advance to Amara, 251-64 advance to Nasiriya, 276-98. 

Clio, H.M.S. (sloop). ■ ■ ’ 

Arrangements for dispatch of, to Basra, 169 ) despatched to Eushire, 
193 : affair of S May 1915, 245 ; advance to Amara, 251-64 ; 
refitting, 268. n 

Coal. 

Confiscation of, by Turks, 78, effect of, 84. 

Cochran, Capt. G. W. (81st Pioneers). 

In battle of Kut, 334. » i> 

Comet (R.I.M. Paddle Yacht). 

At Mohammerah, 107, 118; down Bahmanshir river, 118 ?j; Karun, 
166, 168 ; arrives Ahwaz (1 February 1915),"’l69 ; damaged by shell, 
219 ; supports advance to Amara, 251-7 ; advance to, and capture of 
Amara, 260-4 ; in the “ River Column,” 300 ; Ali Gharbi, 301 ; 
adva.nce to Kut, 314-38 ; attempt to breach boom across Tigris, 335. 

Commander-in-Chief, India. 

H.Q. of, at Simla, 56. See also “ Creagh, Gen. Sir O’Moore ” ; “ Duff 
Gen. Sir B.” ; “ Kitchener of Khartoum, Lord ” ; ” Palmer, Gen 
Sir Power.” 

Committee of Imperial Defence. See under “ Committees.” 

Committees. 

House of Commons, on railway communications in Middle East, 40 ; 
Imperial Defence and Baghdad railway, 40 ; Indian Army Organisa- 
tion, of 1879, 50-1 ; ” Army in India Committee ” of 1912, 54, 57-9, 
constitution of, 58 ; War Committee, and co-ordination of operations 
in Mesopotamia, 72 ; Arab, in Mesopotamia, 83. 

Communi cations . 

From the sea, 1 ; by river with Arabistan and the Anglo-Persian Oilfields, 

2 ; waterways best means of travel, 6 ; absence of, in Thrace and 
Anatolia, 71 ; menace to Turkish, with Mesopotamia, 71 ; Suez 
Canal, 71 ; at Basra, 132; improvement in, 140. 

Communications, field. 

Difficulty of, at action of Sahil, 121, 124 ; Turkish menace to, 174 ; tele- 
phonic, difficulties of, during advance to Nasiriva, 291, 295 n ; at 
battle of Kut, 325-6, 331. 

Conferences, British. 

On board Varela (28 October 1914), 103, (2 November), 1#5, (16 Novem- 
ber), 118-9 ; on board Lawrence (6 December), 145 ; on river trans- 
port (30 June 1915), 340. 

.Turkish. 

At Ruta (10 February 1915), 174-5. * 

Connaught, H.R.H. The Duke of. 

At Delhi, on services of I..^. in Great War, 66 n. 

Conventions. See “ Treaties.” 

Conscription. 

Never imposed in India, 65. 

Cookson, Lt.-Com. E. C. {Shushan). 

Wounded A1 Huwair craek, 245 ; temporary S.N.O. in advance to^vut, 
315, 334-5 ; killed, 335 ; awarded posthumous V.C., 335 «. 
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Cox, Lt.-Col: Sir P. Z-, K.C.I.E., C.'S.I. (Chief Political Of&ceri. 

Persian Gulf question referred to, in 1911, 73 ; reports on Turkish 
preparations, 77-8 ; as chief political adviser to Gen. Delamain, 94, 
102 ; reai^ Proclamation in Basra (23 November 1914), 130 ; reports 

- on situation and suggests, (23 November), advance to Baghdad, 

133-4 ; suggests announcing permanent occupation of Basra, 
139-4(7 ; report of 25 November, 140 ; at surrender of (^urna, 151 ; 
views of, on political effect of inactivity after capture of Quma, 161 ; 

* ' urges advance to Nasiriya*a,nd Amara, 161, 168 ; Ibn Sand reports to, 
171, 178 ; reports situation (4 March 1915), 187-S ; reports of 6 and 
7 March, 188 ; in advance to Amara, 260 ; in advance to Nasiriya, 
283.^ 

Creagh, Gen. Sir G. O’Moore, V.C., G.C.B., G.C.S.I. 

Indian Army system (evidence before Mesopotamia Commission), 55, 
59, 73. 

Oev;e,^Lord (S. of S. for India, to May 1915). 

On employment of I.A., 82 ; action taken on Gen. Barrow’s appreciation 
of 26 September 1914, 89 ; telegram of 5 October, 93 ; evidence of, 
before Mesopotamia Commission, 95 n, 235 ; views of, on suggested 
occupation of Nasiri57'a and Amara, 154, 186, 235-7 ; and reinforcing 
of I.E.F. “ D,” 165, 167-8, 177, 186-9 ; urges despatch of troops 
to protect oilfields, (29 January 1915), 167 ; on main objective of 
I.E.F. “ D,” 169 ; telegrams to India of 3, 4 and 5 March, 187-8 ; 
telegram to India of 19 April, 222 ; telegram of 24 April, 235, 239 ; 
sanctions advance to Amara, 237 ; telegram of 24 May, 237 ; suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 239. 

Ctesiphon. 

Turkish force at, (beginningof September 1915), 313 ; Turks retire to, after 
battle of Kut, 337. 

Curzon of Kedleston, Lord (Viceroy of India, 1899-1905). 

On railways in Turkish territory, 40-1 ; Viceroy (1899), 52 ; the“ Curzon 
Policy,” 52-4 ; extension of office as Viceroy, 55 ; resignation of, 55. 

D. 

Dabba island. 

Turkish guns at, 100 ; Turkish obstruction at, 126-7, passed, 128, buoyed 
and regulated, 140. 

Daghistani. 

In command of force retiring towards Amara, 261, 263-4. 

Dalhoiisie (R.I.M.S.). 

Escorts I.E.F. ” D,” 103 ; operations at Dilwar, 309. 

Damascus. 

Reported move of Turkish troops from, 155 n. 

Danaks (nativ^e craft). 

De.scription of, 318 «. 

Dardanelles. 

Operations against, considered, 71 ; Goeben and Breslau enter, 75 ; 
closing of, 90 •, ^bxploited by Germans, 91 ; Govt, of India informed of 
intention to bombard the, 177 ; operations agaiirst, likely to affect 
Turkish reinforcements for Mesopotamia, 180 ; results at, likely to 
affect Eastern situation, 241, 310 ; situation in, (June 1915), 270. 

Date plantations. 

Impede operations, 124, 279, 281. 

Davison, Maj.-lTen., K.S., C.B. 

Jn command of 12th Inf. Brig., 166 ; arrives Qurna, 174 ; at Ahwaz 
(11* April 1915), 197, 221 ; appointed'Insi)ectoJr-Gen, of Communi- 
cations, 222, 267. 
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Declarations bf war. 

On Turkey, by Russia, France, and Great Britain, 98. 

Delamain, Brig. -Gen. W. S., C.B., D.S.O. ^ •> 

In command of 16tli Inf. Brig., 92 ; composition' of force trader, ^9; 
instructions to, 99-102 ; ordered to commence hostilities against 
Turkey, 104-5 ; orders to, (2 November 1914), i0§ n ; force under, 
lands at Sanniya, 108 ; W/T colnmunication from India interrupted, 
109, 113-4; delayed by bad weather, 109-10; report onT^ituation 
(13 November), 114; Operation Order for attack on Saihan, (15 No- 
vember), 115 ; despatched to attack SKhikh Ajaimi, 176 ; returns 
to Basra, 177 ; ordered to Shaiba (24 February 1915), with reinforce- 
ments, 178 ; orders to, for action of 3 March near Sha?ba, 181 ; battle 
of Shaiba, 206-19 ; advance to Amara, 251-64 ; in temporar\>' command 
of 6th Div., 299 ; occupies Ali Ghhrbi, 300, in command at, (end 
July), 301 ; battle of Kut, 318-38. 

De.vter, Mr. Tom. ^ 

Personal Asst, to Mil. Gov. of Basra, 130. 

Dilke, Sir Charles. ^ 

Statement of policy of, re Baghdad railway, 40-1. 

Dilwar. 

Operations against, (13-16 August 1915), 3,09. 

Diseases. 

Prevalence of, 8, 129. 

Djavid Pasha. 

Turkish force under, moves south, 156. 

Djemal Pasha (Turkish Minister of Marine). 

“Memories of a Turkish Statesman,’’ referred to, 75 n ; Francophile 
sentiments of, 76. 

Dobbie, Brig.-Gen. W. H.. C.B. 

Arrives in Shatt al Arab (end November 1914), 140-1 ; activity of force 
under, (1 January 1915), 157 ; in command at Qurna, 197, 242 
invalided (21 May), 248. 

Doha. 

Turkish garrison in, (1871), 25. 

Ducat, Major R. (20th Punjabis). 

Dies of wounds received night 10-11 November 1914 at Sanniya, 109. 

Duff, Gen. Sir B., G.C.B., K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O., C.I.E. 

Indian Army system, 55, 59, 63 ; evidence of, before Mesopotamia 
Committee, 55, 59, 62, 133, 196 ; informs Gen. Bairett that no more 
troops could be sent to Mesopotamia, 155 ; reinforcements for I.E.F. 

“ D,’’ 160, 173 ; opinion of (January 1915), on strength of I.E.F. 
“D,” 161 ; agrees with Gen. Nixon’s views, 239, 271 ; averse to 
proposed advance to Kut, 271. 

Dunlop, Lt.-Col. li. H. (44th Merwaras). ’ 

In advance to Nasiriya, 287-98. 

Durand Frontier Agreement. 

With Afghanistan, (1893), 51. 

Dust. 

Impedes operations in Arabistan, 227 ; effect of, in battle of Kut, 322 
327-8,’ 330. 


E. 

East India Company. 

Activity of, 43, 46 ; agreement of, vnth Shah of Persia, 45 ; military 
forces of, till 1858, 49, 64-5. 

East Persia Cordon. * * 

Inception of, 274. 
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Education. - * 

System of, in Turkish army, 30-1 ; spread of, affects prS-war internal 
sitijation ih India, 62 ; of I. A. recruits, 65. 

Eaypt. ' ' . 

Defence of, and .Arab menace against, 71 ; enemy emissaries in, 77 ; 
Govt, of India agree to emLplo5niient of troops in, 80-1 ; Turkish 
preparations against, 86, 162 ; Govt, of India’s views on return of 
' -troops from, 177 ; reinforcements from, 189. 

Ekbatmia (Geiman liner). . 

Activity of, 78 ; Turkish blockship in Shaft al Arab, 127. 

Hikes, Lt.-Cont. F. J. G. M. (R.N.R.). 

In command of Shaitan, kiUed in attack on Qurna (7 December 1914), 
148. 

Bidden (German light cruiser) . 

Retards despatch of troopships from India, 91 ; efiect of reported 
intention to make for Basra, 97. 

Emigration. 

From India affects pre-war internal situation, 62. 

Engineers. 

Strength of, in Turkish afmy at outbreak of war, 30. 

Enver Pasha (Turkish Minister for War). 

Minister for War, 27 n ; causes, with Talaat Pasha, downfall of Turkish 
Cabinet (1913), 38 ; sketch of, 39 ; influence of Germans over, 75 ; 
knowledge of German intentions, 75 ; becomes supreme authority 
after mobilization, 76 ; reported intrigues of, with Ibn Saud, 89; 
ambitious schemes of, in Arabia and Egypt, 96 ; resolves to drive 
Brit, from Mesopotamia, 127. 

Equipment. 

Deficiency of, in I.A. at outbreak of war, 63 ; dependence of I.A. upon 
U.K. for, 64, 68. 

Erzerum. 

Treaty of 1847, 24. 

EspiUgle, H.M.S. (sloop). 

Ordered to Shaft al Arab, 84 ; arrives Mohammerah, 91 ; armament of, 
97 w ; movements of, (3-6 November 1914), 106-7 ; action opposite 
Abadan, 107-8 ; sinks enemy launches, 108-9, 126 ,* action at Saihan, 
116 ; action at Sahil, 119-24 ; reconnoitres Turkish obstruction in 
Shaft al Arab, 125 ; passes obstruction and reaches Basra, 128 ; 
reconnoitres towards Qurna, 140 ; attack on Quma, 141-51 ; attack 
at Muzaibila, 157 ; attack at Ruta, 163-5 ; visits Mashur (24 
Februa,ry 1915), 179 ; reconnoitres up Karim (26 February), 179 ; 
activity of, north of Quma (3 March), 193 ; assistance of, at Qurna 
(11-13 April), 219 ; in affairs of 5 and 8 May 1915, 245; advance to 
Amara, 251-64 ; advance to Nasiriy a, 276-98 ; at Ceylon, 314.. 

Espionage. e 

Bnt. abstention from, in Afghanistan, 61 ; easy conditions for, at 
Quma, 242. 

Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Company. See “ Lynch & Co.” 

Euphrates Blockade Force. 

Interferes with Turkish advance against Shaiba, 190 ; organisation 
(Match 1915), 191, and operations of, ‘192 ; activity of, (15-16 April), 
219; blockade of Euphrates by, 220 ; reinforced, 220 ; reconnoitres 
approaches to Hammar lake, 220, 223"'; duties of, taken over by 
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Euphrates, river. 

Description and navigation of, 1-3 ; Brit, navigation rights, 43-4 ; recon- 
naissances of, 175, 220, 223, 241, 278-9, 281-3 ; -Turkish main force 
on, 180 : blockade of, 220 ; fairway of, blocked by tiirks, 241, 
283 ; navigationof, near Hammar lake, 275 ; mines in, 278* ; descrip- 
tion of, from. Akaika channel to Nasiriya, 282-3. 

Europe. ” 

i.A. not equipped for war in, 63 ; Govt, of India agree to employment of 
I.E.F. “ A ” in, 80. 

Evans, Brig. -Gen. U. W., C.B., C.M.G., 352. ^ 

Ezra’s Tomb. 

Turkish force at, 138, 156-8, 165-6 ; M armariss neax, 14 1 ; Brit, reach, 
259 ; L. of C. post at, 265, 267 n. 


Fao. 


F. 


Telegraph station at, 85 ; Turkish batteries at, 100 ; attack on, 106-7 ; 
capture of, (6 November 1914), 107-8; »Brit. force at, (II April 
1915), 197, (beginning of October), Appendix VII., 357. 

Farman aeroplanes. 

Affected by heat, 275, 289 n. See also “ Aircraft.” 

Farmar, Major W. C. R. (R.G.A.). 

In command of E.B.F., 191. 

Fans. 

Persian Gov.-Gen. of, supports German propaganda, 192 ; activities of 
Turco-Gemian agents in, 196. 

Finance. 

Pre-war conditions of military, in India, 54,57. 

Flags. 

Use of, at Muzaira'a, 142 n ; captured at battle of Shaiba, 208 ; white, 
enemy, at battle of Shaiba, 215 ; Arab villages display white, 260 ; 
white, displayed by Turks in action in Akaika channel, 281 ; white, 
displayed at Suq ash Shuyukh, 283. 

Floods. 

Effect of, on navigation, 3 ; neglect of dams, 4-5 ; effect of, on operations, 
5-6, 340 ; render reconnaissance difficult, 158 ; cause discomfort, 
159, 190 : near Qurna and west of Basra, impede Turkish adr-'ance, 
174 : affect sitiration, 174-6 ; cause withdrawal of Brit, troops to 
Basra, 175 ; effect of, on Basra Movable Column, 176; at Qurna, 
190, 242 : at Basra, 198 ; at Fort George, 241 ; at Nasiriya, 29S ; 
delay survey for railway, 342. 

Fort George (near Old Basra). 

Brit, force at, 241, 267, 301. ' 

Fort Snipe. 

British advanced post north of Qurna, 174, 242, flooded out, 174 ; advance 
to Amara to start from, 249. 

France, * 

Supports Turkey in Crimean War, 36 ; Baghdad railway, 42 ; declares war 
on Turkey (5 November 1914), 98. 

Frat (Turkish steamer). 

Sunk in Euphrates, 283. 

Frazer, Lt.-Col. G. S. (1 10th Mahratta L.I.). 

In command of force to attack Qurna, and Gen. Barrett’s order.s to, 141 ; 
orders retirement to camp at Shwaiyab, 144 ; Gen. Barrett’s ^report 
on action of, 144 ??; force under, crosses Tigris, 150 ? advance to 
Nasiriya, 296. 
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Frontiers. ’ - ' 

Of Arab tribes, indefinite, 1 ; Tnrco-Persian, 1, 43, 96 ; indiaii- Afghan 
(Durand Frontier Agreement), 51. 

Fc, Major-Gen. C. 1., C.B. 

In command of 18th Inf. Brig., 119 k; ordered to, and reaches Basra, 
128 ; ordered to reinforce. Col. Frazer’s force, 144-5 ; reaches 
Shwai^mb camp and holds conference, 145 ; plan of attack on 
- r-Muzaira’a, 145-6 ; at surrender of Qurna, 151 ; in command at 
Shaiba, 197; in temporary command of 6th Div., 198-9, 205; 
battle of Shaiba, 201-19 ; in command at Zubair, 220, Fort George, 
241, Amara, 300 ; ordered to send reinforcements to the “ River 
CoIunTn," 300 ; battle of Knt, 318-38. 


Ganisons. 

Turkish, expelled from Al Hasa in 1913, 14, 25, in Doha (1871), 25, 
expelled from Nejd in 1831, 25. 

Gendarmerie. 

Captured at Qurna, 151. 

George V., H.M. The King-Emperor. 

Message from, on services of I.A. in Great War, 66 n ; message from, to 
Gen. Nixon, 298. 

Germans. 

With Turkish IVth A.C., 155 ; Turkish guns handled by, 158 ; reported, 
on way to Afghanistan, 186, 240 «. 274 ; mth Turks, 223, 236. 

Germany. 

Influence of, in Turkish policy, 21-3, 37-9 ; Turco-Gennan plans of 
operations, 32-4 ; and railways in Turkish territory, 40-3 ; value of 
Turkey to, as an ally, 70 ; domination of, in Turkey, 75 ; exploits 
Brit, retention of Turkish battleships, 76 ; sends emissaries to Egypt, 
India, etc., 77, 89-90, 179, 186 ; Turkish Govt, prepared to support, 
89 ; exploits neutral situation of Persia, 159, 192 ; subsidises plots 
in India, 309. 

, Ambassador. See “ Bieberstein, Baron Marschall von." 

Military Mission in Turkey. See under “ Turkey.” 

, Minister for Foreign Affairs. See “ Jagow, HeiT von.” 

, Navy. See ” Breslau ” ; " Goeben.” 

Ghabishiya. 

Turkish supply mahailas stopped at, 192. 

Ghadir. 

Turkish force at, 183„221, inactivity of, 190, 224 ; Turks leave, for Ilia, 
225 ; Brit, post at, 228. 

Ghazban. See “ Shaikh Ghazhan of the Bani Lam.” 

Ghulam Haidar, Sapper (17th S. & M.). 

Gallantry of, 149-50. 

Ghulam Nahi, Havildar (17th S. & M.). 

Gallantry of, 149-50. 

Gladstone, Mk W. E. 

Anti-Turkish policy of, 36. 
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Goeben (Serman battle cruiser). , ' , ' 

Effect of lirrival of, with Breslau, at Constantinople, 75 : ’ retention of 
crew of, 77, 97 ; in Black Sea, 98. 

Goltz, Field-Marshal von der. ‘ a 

Reorganises Turkish army (1883 and 1911), 26. ’ » 

Gorringe, Major-Gen. G. F., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. ‘ ‘ 

In command of 33rd Inf. Brig., 188, 193 ; in command’ at Basra, 197 ; 
conducts operations in Arabistan, 224-34, force under, (1 May), 
Appendix V., 351-2 ; demonstrhtion towards Amara, 231 p leaves 
Ahwaz for Basra (15 June), 233 ; in comma,nd of advance to Nasiriya, 
275-98 ,- Gen. Nixon’s instructions to, (23 June), 275 ; Operation 
Orders, 286—7, 291—2 ; Nasiriya, 300 ; in command of L. of C. 
troops at Amara, 314. ' ' 

Grand Vizier of Turkey. See “ Sa’id Halim. 

Great Britain. 

Influence of Brit, interests on Turco-Gennan plans of operatioi\ 33-i ; 
pre-\yar policy, 35-48 ; Agreement of 1907 %vith Russia, 36, 38, 53 ; 
relations of, with Turkey (1878), 36-7 ; decline of influence of, in 
Turkey, 37-9 ; Baghdad railway, policy of, 40-3 ; rights of, on water- 
ways, 43-5 ; relations of, with Persian Gulf (from 1622), 45-7 ; 
results of intervention of, in Persian Gulf, 46 ; relations of, with 
Persia, 47-8 ; pre-war militarj’- policy of, in India, 49-74 ; Durand 
Frontier Agreement of 1893 with Afghanistan, 51 ; I. A. dependent 
upon, 64, 68 ; Turkey opposed to war with,. 76 ; effect of retention 
by, of Turkish battleships, 76 ; preparations for defence of Persian 
Gulf, 78-80 ; asked to sixpport formation of a United Arabian State, 
83 ; Govt, of, orders a force to Persian Gulf, 91-2 ; declares war on 
Turkey, 98 ; communique of, ve outbreak of war -with Turkey, and 
assurance of respect for Holy Places, 110-2. 

^ Ambassador. See " Mallet, Sir Louis.” 

Greek Minister at Berlin. 

Informed by German Emperor of alliance udth Turkey, 75. 

Grey, Sir Edward (S. of S. for Foreign Affairs). 

Telegram to, of 27 August 1914, from Sir Louis Mallet, died, 11 ; and 
closing of Dardanelles, 91. 

Gunboats, river. 

Lack of, contributes to keep I.E.F. ” D ” on defeasi%'e, 134 n ; Admiralty 
asked to provide, 158 n, 169, two sink on passage in Red Sea, 236 n ; 
Admiralty arrange to send twelve, 236 n, despatched (Juh’- August 
1915), 342. 

Gun Hill. 

Turkish position at, 190 ; capture of, 256. 

H. 

Haig, Lt.-Gen. Sir Douglas, K.C.B., K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O. 

On Indian assistance in event of war, 73. 

Hallett, Lieut. C. G. (R.I.M.). 

Succeeds Lt.-Com. Seymour as S.N.O., E.B.F., 191. 

Hamilton, Com. A. (R.I.M.). 

Marine Transport Officer with force, 102. 

Hammar lake. 

Description and navigation of, 2 ; navigation difficulties affect recon- 
naissance, 158 ; impassable by steamers of over 3-ft. draught, 153 ; 
Turkish patrol bog.t on, 175 ; E.B.F. reconnoitres ajppmacV.es to, 
220, 223, 241 ; shallowness of, 276, 285, 311-2. 
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Haxdinge of -Peiishuret, Lord {Viceroy of India, November lOlO-Apiil 1916). 

Vie%vs of, on strength of I.A., 73 ; and defence of Persian Gulf, 78 - 80 , 
83 ; telegram of 5 October 1914, 93-4 ; report of Sir P. Cox to, (23 
November), 133-4; views of, (January 1915), on reinforcements, 
1-61 ; visits Persian Gulf and Mesopotamia, 167-8, 170-2 ; views 
of, on increasing strength of I.E.F. " D,” 168, 177, 186 ; evidence 
of, before Mesopotamia Commission, 170 ; visits Basra, 171 ; 
Memorandum of 3 March on future of Basra, 171 n ; discusses 

- situation with Gen. Barrett and S.N.O., 172 ; impressions on, and 
results of visit toJ.E.F. “ D,” 173 ; views of, on advance to Nasiriya 
and Amara, 186 f relieved of responsibility for possible consequences 
of depletion of force in India, 188 ; Lord Crewe’s telegram to, of 
19 April, 222 ; correspondence re policy governing operations, 
234-41 ; correspondence re advance to Nasiriya, 270 ; and proposed 
advance to Kut, 271, 273, 303-7 ; and Baghdad as probable ultimate 
objective, 272 n ; telegram of 27 July seeking I.O. sanction for 
• advance to Kut, 303-4 ; letters of, on general situation, 304-5, 
310-1 ; and withdrawal of Indian divisions from France, 310 ; 
and question of river transport, 340-2. 

Harris, Lieut. W. V. H.,* R.N. (Sumana). 

In advance to Nasiriya, 293. 

Hawiza. 

German agents in, 179. 

Hayes-Sadler, Capt. A., R.N. (S.N.O., Persian Gulf). 

Ordered to commence hostilities against Turkey, 104 ; confers with Gen. 
Delamain (2 November 1914), 105 ; reaches Basra, 128 ; attends 
conference (6 December), 145 ; at surrender of Quma, 151 ; hands 
over duties of S.N.O. to Com. Nunn (11 December), 157. 

Heat. See “ Weather.” 

Hejaz. 

Turkish plan for defence of, 162. 

railway. 

Political importance of, 37. 

Hewett, Capt. G. (48th Pioneers). 

In advance to Nasiriya, 293. 

Hindiya barrage, 2. 

Hirtzel, Sir F. A., K.C.B. (Political Secretary, I.O.). 

On measures for security of Persian Gulf, SO. 

Hoghton, Brig.-Gen. F. A. 

In command of 17th Inf. Brig, at battle of Kut, 322-38. 

Holdemess, Sir T. W., K.C.B. 

Lord Hardinge’s letter to, of 20 January 1915, on reinforcements, 161. 

Holy Places of Islam. 

Statement in India (1 November 1914) as to immunity of from Brit, 
hostile action, 112, effect of, 162 ; Brit, control of, welcomed, 167. 

Hong Kong. ^ 

Reduction of Indian garrison in, 161. 

Hor Bahmanshir river. 

As alternative to Shatt al Arab, 101. 

Hor Musa. 

Espiigle on, 179. 

Hospital ships. 

Provision of, 343. See also “ Bengali ” ; ” Madras." 

Houses. See " Buildings and hbuses.” 
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I. , : 

Ibn Kashid. „ . ■> ’ 

Hostility of, 15, 25 ; Turkish plan for co-operation of, 162 ; Ibn Sand 
claims to have defeated, 178. 

Ibn Saud, Emir of Nejd. • 

Ejects Turkish garrisons from A1 Hasa in 1913, J4: 25 ; friendly attitMe 
of, 14-5, 25 ; assistance of, 83, 1^56, 162, 171, 178 : Major Shakespear’s 
knowledge of, 86 ; reported hUrigues of, with Enver Pasha, 89 ; 
Major Shakespear instructed tp communicate with, 93-4 Major 
Shakespear reports on, (4 January 1915), 161-2, (19 Januaf}J ,171 ; 
asks for treaty with Great Britain. 162’ letters of, to Sir P. Cox 
(19 January), 171, (16 February), 178 ; effective assistance of, not 
to be expected, 178. See also “ Nejd.” ^ 

Ilia (Arabistan). 

Turco-Arab force at, (end x\pril 1915), 223, 225 ; Turkish force crosses 
Karkha at, 227 ; Brit, advance on, 227-8 ; Brit, force at, 231-2. 

Imam Yahya. 

Turkish plan for co-operation of, 162. ' 

Imperial Service Troops. 

Organisation of, 51-2 ; strength of, at outbrealj of war, 63 ; employment 
of, outside India, 80-1. 

India. 

The army in, and pre-war military policy, 49-74 ; Durand Frontier 
Agreement (1893), 51 ; effect of famine of 1896, on militarj^ estimates, 
54 ; relations of, with Afghanistan, 60-1 ; pre-war internal situation 
in, 62, 64 ; population of, 62 ; pre-war output of military material, 
68 ; arrangements for assistance of, in the event of war, 68-9, 73 ; 
effect on, of Turkish operations in Mesopotamia, 72 ; enemy emis- 
saries in, 77-8, 86, 89-90 ; disquieting news from Messopotamia 
received in, 77-8 ; employment of army of, outside, 80-1 ; Musalman 
feeling in, 82 ; Gen. BaiTow, on ” The role of Indiain a Turkish war,” 
86-8 ; internal situation in, affects reinforcements for I.E.F. ” D,” 
134 160, 177, 222 ; internal situation in, (Febmary-March 1915), 

179, 186, (April), 222, (May), 240, (August-September), 309-10 ; 
inception of the ” East Persia Cordon,” 274. See also ” North-West 
Frontier of India.” 

, General Staff. 

Responsibilities of, 69-70 ; views of, re advance to Nasiriya, 271 ; 
appreciations on question of advance to Kut and Baghdad, 271-3, 
311. 

, Government of. 

Relations with the Persian Gulf mainly controlled by, 47 ; responsible 
for conduct of operations in Persian Gulf, 72, 93 ; refers preparations 
for defence of Persian Gulf to H.M. Govt, 78 ; agree to emplopnent 
of troops outside India, 80-1 ; appreciation of 7 October 1914, 94 ; 
commimiqu6 re outbreak of wax with Turkey, and assurance as to 
British respect for Holy Places, 1 10-2 ; views of, on suggested advance 
to Baghdad, 135-7 ; Gen. Barrett not to advance without previous 
reference to, 156 ; policy of, in Mesopotamia (January 1915/, 161 : 
and reinforcing of I.E.F. ” D,” 165, 167-8, 177, 222 ; views of, on 
protection of oilfields, 167-8, 222 ; views^f, on situation in Mesupu- 
tamia (2 March), 186 ; informed by S. of S. that troops for Aden or 
Mesopotamia must be found from India, 187 : to send a brigade to 
Mesopotamia, 187-8 ; borrows aviators from Australia and N’ci'. 
Zealand, 188; decides (18 March) to organise I.E.F. ” 1> ” as an 
A.C. under Gen. Nixbn, 193 ; correspondence re policy governing 
operations, 234-41 ; arranges to reinforce medical st‘ndce.s, 269; 
consideration of advance to Kut, 301-8 ; disapprove of propu-scu 
advance to Baghdad, 308 ; proposed withdrawal of Indian Divisions 
from France, 310 ; reinforces I.E.F. “ D ” with Tdriritorials, 338 ; 
and question of river transport, 340-2. 
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India, Viceroy of. See “ Curzon pf Kedleston, Lord ” ; Hardinge of 
Penshurst, Lsord.” 

Indian Army and Army in India. 

Pre-^^ar policy sof, 49-74 ; formation of Staff Corps, 50 ; Organisation 
dommittee of 1879, 50-1 ; division of, into four A.Cs. (1895), 51, 
reorganisation of, (1900-8), 53-7 ; “ Army in India Committee ” of 
1912, 54, 57—9, 62, 67-8 ; pffe- war military finance, 54, 57, 59 ; Lord 
Kitciieiier’s scheme of reorganisation, 55-7 ; organisation criticised 
*in Mesopotamia Commissiofi Report, 55-6 ; Gen. Sir Power Palmer’s 
scheme for reorgayiisation of, 56; ” Army in India Committee ’’ of 
1912 and Lord Kitchener’s scheme for reorganisation of, 58 m; 
effect ^of economy on, 59 ; strength of, 59 ; factors governing pre-war 
employment of, 60-2 ; attempts to corrupt the, 62, 192 ; strength 
and organisation of, on outbreak of war, 62-4 ; dependent for expan- 
sion upon the U.K., ‘64, 68 ; recruitment for, after 1858, 65 ; 
languages in, 65 ; militaiy qualities of native soldiery, 65-6 ; services 
^ ‘■of, in Great War (message from H.M. The King Emperor), 66 n ; 

value to, of Brit, officers, 66 ; W.O. demands upon, at outbreak of 
war, 66 ; qualifications of native officers, 66-7 ; Staff College and 
possible operations in Mesopotamia, 70 n ; emplo^nnent of, in 
Mesopotamia, considered, 72-3 ; Lord Hardinge’s views on strength 
of, 73 ; employment of, outside India, 80-2 ; difficulty of sending a 
third inf. div. to Europe, 86 ; demands upon, by Plome Govt,, 90 ; 
replaced by Brit. Territorials, 90, 167 ; shortage of Brit, officers in, 
160 ; uncertain attitude of Mahomedan troops, 186. See also 
“ Conscription ” ; “ Imperial Service Troops ” ; “ Man-power ” ; 
“ Sappers and Miners.” 

Indian Expeditionary Force “ A.” 

Govt, of India agree to employment of, in Europe, 80 ; dates of embarka- 
tion of, 82, 90, 103 ; composition of, 80, 90 ; replaced by Territorials, 
90 ; strength of drafts from India for, 160 n. 

“B.” 

Govt, of India agree to employment of, in East Africa, 80 ; suggested 
diversion of, to Persian Gulf, 81 ; despatch of, to Gemian East 
Africa, 82—3, 103. 

— " B.” See under separate headings. 

Indian Marine. See “ Royal Indian Marine.” 

India Office. 

Control of operations in Persian Gulf by, 72 ; Mr. Chamberlain on 
organisation of, 72 ; views of, on suggested advance to Baghdad, 
135-7 ; vetoes advance to Baghdad, but sanctions advance to Quma, 
137 ; correspondence re occupation of the Basra vilayet, 234-41 ; 
considerations on advance to Kut, 303-7. See also “ Barrow, Gen.” ; 
" Chamberlain, The Rt. Hon. J. Austen ” ; ” Crewe, Lord ” ; 
” Hirtzel, Sir A.” 

Infantry, British, Regiments. 

Norfolk, 2nd Bn . — Iiv 18th Inf. Brig., 113; action of Sahil 119-24; 
advance to Basra, 128 n ; advance on, and capture of Quma, 141-51 ; 
action at Ruta, 163—5, with E.B.F., 191, Shaiba, 197 ; battle of 
Shaiba, 201-19 ; Zubair, 220 ; advance to Amara, 251-64 ; reach 
Amara, 263 ; advance to Nasiriya, 289-98 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 

Hampshire, Istfith . — In 33rd Inf. Brig., 188, 193 m ; with E.B.F. 191, 
197 M ; Basra, 197 ; Arabistan operations with 30th Inf. Brig., 
225-33, Appendix V., 351 ; ordered to Basra, 231 ; advairce to, and 
^ capture of Amara, 262 ; sickness in, 269, 276 ; advance to Nasiriya, 
276-98, casualties, 293, 297 ; Nasiriya, 300 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 
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Dorsetshire, 2nd Bn. — In 16th Inf. Brig., 99; capture of Fao, 106-S ; 
action of Saihan, 115-8; action of Sahil, 119-24; casualties of, 
atSahil, 124 « ; Ahwaz, 169, 174, action near Ahivaz, lS3*-5.; action 
near Shaiba, 181-3 ; Shaiba, 197 ; battle of Shaiba, 201-19, casual- 
ties, 216 ; advance to Amara, 251-64 ; Ali-Gharbi, 301 ; battle of 
Kut, 314-38. , 

Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry, \st Bn. — In 17th Inf. 
Brig. 140 ; action at Ruta, 163-^5 ; Qurna, 197, 241 ; mth-E'-.B.F.. 
220 ; in Shushan, 245 ; advance to Amara, 251-64 ; Amara, 301 ; 
battle of Kut, 314-38. 

Queen’s Own Royal West Kent, 2nd Bn . — In 12th Inf. Brig., 166 ; Ahwaz, 
197,224; Arabistan operations, 225-33, Appendix V.,1351 ; advance 
to, and capture of Amara, 262 ; advance to Xasiriya, 286-98, 
casualties, 297 ; Nasiriya, 300 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 

. — , Indian, Divisions. 

6th {Poona). — Probable employinent of, in Persian Gulf, 89; 'mobili- 
zation of, 99 ; held in readiness to reinforce I.E.F. “ D," 99 ; first 
portion of, (16th Inf. Brig.), lands at Sanniya (8-10 November 1914), 
108 ; 18th Inf. Brig, arrives off Shaft al Arab (13 November), 1 10-4 ; 
17th Inf. Brig, arrives off Shatt ai i\xab (end November), 140-1 ; 
success of first phase of operations of, ,153 ; disposition of, (4 Feb- 
ruary 1915), 170 ; commanded temporarily by Gen. Fry, 199 ; in 
battle of Kut as a complete formation, 314. 

12th. — Gen. Gorringe in command of, 223 n, 224 ; three bns. ordered to 
Basra, 233, battle of Kut, 314-38. 

^ _ Brigades. 

12ih. — Held in readiness to reinforce I.E.F. " D,” 165 ; composition of, 
166 ; aiTangements made to leave India by 1 February’’ 1915, 166, 
170 ; arrive Basra, 173 ; two bns. arrive Quma (10 February), 174 ; 
Ahwaz, 197, 224 ; Arabistan operations, 225-34, Appendix V., 
351 ; advance to Nasiriya, 286-98 ; Nasiriya, 300 ; battle of Kut, 
314-38. 

16th. — Ordered to Persian Gulf, 92 ; composition of, 99, 197 n. Appendix 
II., 346 ; armament and equipment of, 102 ; capture of Fao, 106-8 ; 
action of Saihan, 115-8 ; action of Sahil, 120-4 ; reinforces Shaiba, 
178 ; Shaiba, 197 ; battle of Shaiba, 201-19 ; advance to Amara, 
251-64 : Ali Gharbi, SOI ; battle of Kut, 3I4-3S ; embarkation 
strength of. Appendix II., 346. 

11th. — Arrangements made for despatch of, 113 ; composition of, 140, 
197 ; arrives in Shatt al Arab, 140 ; action at Ruta, 163-5 ; Quma, 
197, 241 ; advance to Amara, 249-64 ; to lead advance of 1 June 
1915, 258 n ; Amara, 301 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 

ISth.' — Under orders to reinforce I.E.F. " D," 112 ; composition of, 113 ; 
action of Sahil, 120-4 ; Shaiba, 197 ; one bn. {7th Rajputs) at Basra, 
197 ; battle of Shaiba, 201-19 ; Zubair, 220 ; Fort George, 241 ; 
advance to Nasiriya, 289-98 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 

28th. — Proposed reinforcement of I.E.F. “ D ” by, 303-5 ; Aden, 304. 

30th. — From Egypt to reinforce I.E.F. “ D,” 189, 193 ; composition of, 
196 ; arrives Basra (6 April 1915), 196 ;*ordered to Shaiba. 199; 
battle of Shaiba, 204-5 ; Arabistan operations, 225-31, Appendix V,, 
351 ; ordex'ed to Basra, 231 ; advance to Nasirij’a, 276-98 ; sickness 
in, 276 ; Nasiriya, 300 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 

SJrcf.— Under orders to rejnforce I.E.F. " D," 188 ; bulk of, aiTives 
Basra (17-25 March 1915), 193 ; remainder arrive Basra (9 April), 
193 196; dispositions of, (11 April), 197; Ahwaz, 197, 224 ; 
Arabistan force, 225, Appendix V., 352 ; composition of, at Ahwaz 
(20 June), 234 ; s^cloiess in, 269, 276 ; Basra, 301 ; liattle *f Kut, 
314-38. 
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Infantry, Indian, Regiments. r ^ ^ 

4ih Prince Albert Victor’s Rajputs . — In 12th Inf. Brig.^ 166 ; Aliwaz, 
174, 197, 224 ; action near Ahwaz, 183-5 ; Arabistan operations, 
2?5-33, Appendix V., 351 ; in 33rd Inf. Brig, at Ahwaz, 234 ; Basra, 
301 : batn&of Kut, 314-38. 

7tli Duke of Conhaught’s Own Rajputs . — ’In 18th Inf. Brig., 113 ; action 
of Sahjl, 119-'-24 ; attack oji, aird capture of Quma, 144-51 ; action 
at Ruta, 163-5 ; ordered t6 Ahwaz, 168-9 ; Ahwaz, 174 ; action near 

^ Ahwaz, 1S3-5 ; Basra, 19? ; Zubair, 220 ; Fort George, 241 ; battle 
^ of Kut, 314-38. 

11th Rajputs . — In 3Srd Inf. Brig. 188, 193 n ; arrive Basra (9 April 
1915), 196 ; Basra, 197,301 ; Arabistan operations, 225-33, Appendix 
V., 352 ; Ahwaz, 234 ; Bushire. 309. 

20th Duke, of Cambridge’s Own Infantry {Brownlow’s Punjabis ). — In 
16th Inf. Brig. 99; caiiture of Fao, 106-8 ; successful counter-attack 
by, night 10-11 November 1914, 109; action of Saihan, 115-8; 
^ „ action of Sahil, 119-24 ; Shaiba, 141 n ; Basra, 197, 197 volunteers 

from, propel belltmis to Shaiba, 205, casualties, 205 ; Qala Salih, 
301 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 

22nd Punjabis . — In 17th Inf. Brig., 140 ; action at Ruta, 163-5 ; Quma, 
197, 241-2 ; advance to Amara, 251-64 ; the “ River Column,” 300 ; 
Ali Gharbi, 301, battle of Kut, 314-38. 

2ith Punjabis . — In 30th' Inf. Brig., 196 ; Basra, 197 ; ordered to Shaiba, 
199 : battle of Shaiba, 204-19, casualties, 216 ; Arabistan operations, 
225-31, Appendix V., 351 ; ordered to Basra, 231 ; advance to 
Nasiriya, 276-98, casualties, 289-90 ; Nasiriya, 300 ; battle of Kut, 
314-38. 

43rd Erinpura Regiment . — Replace 11th Rajputs, 309. 

44th Merwara Infantry . — In 12th Inf. Brig., 166 ; Ahwaz, 197, 224 ; 
Arabistan operations. 225-34, Appendix V., 351 ; Ghadir, 228 ; 
advance to Nasiriya, 286-98 ; Nasiriya, 300 ; battle of Kut, 3 14-38, 

48th Pioneers . — In 6th (Poona) Division, 113 ; action of Sahil, 119-24 ; 
Shaiba, 197 ; battle of Shaiba, 201-19 ; Arabistan operations, 
225-34, Appeixdix V., 352 ; advance to Amara, 251-64 ; advance to 
Nasiriya, 276-98 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 

6Gth Punjabis . — In 33rd Inf. Brig., 188, 193 w ; with E.B.F., 191-197 ; 
disposition of, (11 April, 1915), 197 ; Arabistan operations, 225-33, 
Appendix V., 352 ; Ahwaz, 234 ; Qurna and Basra, 301. 

67th Punjabis.— In 33rd Inf. Brig., 188, 193 w; Ahwaz, 197, 224 ; 
Arabistan operations, 225-33, Appendix V., 351 ; arrive Amara, 
233 ; advance to Nasiriya, 286-98, casualties, 290 ; in 12th Inf. 
Brig., 286 « ; Nasiriya, 300. 

76th Punjabis . — In 30th Inf. Brig., 196 ; Basra, 197 ; ordered to Shaiba, 
199 ; battle of Shaiba, 204-19 ; Arabistan operations, 225-31, 
Appendix V., 351, gallantry of, 230, casualties, 230-1 ; ordered to 
Basra, '231 ; advance to Nasiriya, 276-98, casualties, 282, 290 ; 
Nfrsiriya, 300 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 

90th Punjabis . — In 12th Inf. Brig., 166 ; ordered to I'einforce Ahwaz, 
185 ; Ahwaz, 197, 224 ; Arabistan operations, 225-33, Appendix V., 
351 ; arrive Am?ra, 233 ; advance to Nasiriya, 286, casualties, 290 ; 
Nasiriya, 300. 

96th Bcrar Infantry. — Bushire, 274, 301 ; operations at Dilwar, 309. 

103rd Mahratta Light Infantry . — In 17th Inf. Bi'ig., 140 ; action at 
Ruta, 163-5 ; Quma, 197, 241 ; with E.B.F., 220 ; advance to 
Amara, 251-64 ; Amara, 301 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 

With Wellesley's Rifles . — In 16th Inf. Brig., 99 ; action of Saihan, 
115-8 ; action of Sahil, 119-24 ; advance on, and capture of Quma, 
141-51 ; Shaiba, 197 ; battle of Shaiba, 201-19 ; advance to Amara, 
251-§4 ; Ali Gharbi, 301 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 
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noth Mahratta Light Infantry. — In 18th Inf. Brig., 113 ; action of Sahil, 
119-24 ; Basra, 128 « ; 'advance on, and capture 'of Quma, 141-51 ; 
Shaiba, 197 ; battle of Shaiba, 201-19; Zubair, '220"; George, 
241 : advance to Nasiriya, 289-98 ; battle ol Kut, 314-38. 

117th Mahrattas. — In 16th Inf. Brig., 99 ; capture.of Fao, 106-8 ; repels 
Turkish night attack, 10-11 NoVember 1914, 109 ; “action of Sahil, ’ 
119-24; Kurmat Ali, 175, 17Sj Shaiba, 197; battle of Shaiba, 
201-19 ; Qurna, 248 ; Ali Gharbi, 301 ; battle of Kut, -314-38 
casualties, 326, 338. 

119th Infantry [The Moolian Regiment). — In 17th Inf. Brig., 140 ; action 
at Ruta, 163-5 ; posted to 16th Inf. Brig, at Shaiba, 1^7 n ; battle of 
Shaiba, 201-19 ; Quma, 247 ; advance to Amara, 251-64 ; Amara, 
301 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. , 

120th Rafputana Infantry. — In 18th Inf. Brig., 113 ; action of Sahil, 
119-24 ; advance on, and capture of Quma, 144-51 ; Shaiba, 197 • 
battle of Shaiba, 201-19, casualties, 216 ; Zubair, 220 ; advatuie 
to Nasiriya, 289-98 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 

2nd Bn. 7th Gurkha Rifles. — In 30th Inf. Brig., 196 ; Basra, 197 ; ordered 
to Shaiba, 199; battle of Shaiba, 204-1 Arabistan operations, 
225-31, Appendix V., 351 ; ordered to Basra, 231 ; advance to 
Nasiriya, 276-98 ; Nasiriya, 300 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 

Infantry, Turkish. 

Strength of, 29-30. 

^ ^ Divisions. 

3Sth. — In Xllth A.C., 156; ordered to Mesopotamia, 170 ; location 

of, 178, 180 ; retires on Kut (end July 1915), 301 ; battle of Kut, 
317. 

36ih. — In Xllth A.C., 156 ; reported in the Caucasus, 177. 

37th. — Reported at Mosul moving towards Erzerum, 103-4 ; reported 
in Caucasus, 165, 177 ; at or near Baghdad (end Jul}’ 1915), 301. 

38th. — Only regular division in Mesopotamia at end of October 1914, 
104 ; located after capture of Qurna, 154 ; in Turldsh force at 
Nasiriya, 170 n, 180 ; at or near Kut (end July 1915), 301 ; battle of 
Kut, 317. 


, Regiments. 


11th Depdt. — Sent to Mosul, 32. 

26th. — One bn. of, Basra (October 1914), 100 ; action of Sahil, 124; 

a number of, captured at Quma, 151 ; en route for Nasiriya, 170 n. 
112th. — Two bns. of, Basra and Zubair (October 1914), 100 ; action of 
Sahil, 124. 

Locality of, (October 1914), 100 ; action of Sahil, 124. 

114th. — Locality of, (October 1914), 100, 104 ; action of Sahil, 124. 

Fire Brigade. — Mobilization and despatch of, under Ali Bey, 127, 170 « ; 

reach Nasiriya, 170 « ; surrender of, at Amara, 262% 

Murattab.—A number of, captured at Quma, 151. 


— , Battalion. 


Osmanjih. — -Under orders for Mesopotamia, 170 n. 

Infomiation. , 

Obtained from prisoners, 109, 116, 154 ; from G.O.C. Eg^'pt as to move- 
ments of IVth Turkish A.C., 155 ; Turkish movements (Januarj^ 
1915), 165 ; obtained by aircraft, 258, 261. 

Irrigation. 

Hiiidiya barrage, 2 ; agriculture in Iraq dependent upon, 9 ; Akai ka 
channel dam, 277-8. 

Isfahan (Persia). » ... * 

German activities in, 274, 307 n. 
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^ d. ■ 

Jagow, Herr von (German Minister for Foreign Affairs). 

Asks Turkey to declare war on Russia (4 August 1914), 75. 

Jahad. " - 

Possibility of a,.''72, 32, 90, 160, 174 ; Arab co-operation, means of pre- 
ventirwg, 84 ; ‘preaching of,, at Nasiiiya, 158 ; possibility of a, assisted 
by Brit, inaetivitjr, 161 f receiving no support in S. Nejd, 162 ; 

r ^ Bani Turuf join Turks on. call of, 166 ; eliect of, at Ahwaz, 167 ; 
effect of, at Basra, 170 ; Turks press Sharif of Mecca to proclaim, 
171 ; on N.W. 'Frontier of India, 186-7 ; decx-ease of enthusiasm 
for, at Ghadir, 190 ; refusal of Amir of Afghanistan to proclaim, 304 ; 
expe»jted on 15 August 1915 on N.W. Frontier of India, 309-10. 

Jaipur Imperial Service Transport Corps. 

In ethDiv., 113. "• 

Jamal Pasha. 

^ Reported leaving Syria for Mesopotamia with Turkish reinforcements, 313. 

Jask. 

W/T station at, 10^ ». 

John 0‘Scott, s.s. 

Turkish blockship in Shatt al Arab, 127. 

J ulnar {nver steamer). 

With I.E.F. “ D,” 339. 

Juno, H.M.S. (hght cruiser). 

Operations at Dilwar, 309. 


K. 

Kabul. 

Arms factory at, 61. 

Kaiser, The. See “Wilhelm II, Emperor of Germany.” 

Karachi. 

Embarkation of I.E.F. " D ” at, 102-3, 113. See also “ Bombay.” 

Karkha river. 

Turkish force reaches, (10 February 1915), 174 ; strength of Turkish 
force in camp on. 179 ; operations of Arabistan force, 225-34 ; 
flying bridges across, 227-9 ; description of, 227, 228 n. 

Kama river. 

Description and naAdgation of, 1 ; Turkish threat to intern Brit, warship 
lying in, 97 ; movements of Comet in, 166 ; naval reconnaissance 
of, 179. 

Kemball, Major-Gen. G. V., C.B., D.S.O. 

MemoranduTn on river transport by, 340-2. 

Kennedy, Brig.-Gen. H. 

Commands 6th Cav. Brig., 178 « ; battle of Shaiba, 205-19 ; Arabistan 
operations, 225-34, Appendix V., 351 ; instructions to, for advance 
on ./\mara, 232. 

Ivhafajiya (Arabistan). 

Turks retire beyond, 228 ; Brit, advance to, 228-31 ; fighting at, (14-16 
May 1915), 229-31 ; Brit, force at, 231-2. 

Khamisiya. 

Turks retire to, after battle of Shaiba, 218 ; E.B.F. to operate against 
Turks at, 220 ; Turkish force at, 223. 

Khaniqin. <- '■ 

Turkish force at, 313. 
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Kifi. '• .. " - ' , * 

Turkisli force at, 313. 

Kiln Post. 

H. Q. established at, 205. ’ . 

Kitchener of Khartoum, Lord. 

I. A. reorgani.sation, scheme of. 55-7, -criticised by " Army in India 

Committee ” of 1912, 58 n ; agrees to scheme for operations against 
Turkey, 71 ; Sir B. Duff’s telegram to, of 5 January 1915 re reinforce- 
ments, ISO ; informs Sir B. Duff of intention to bombard Dardanelles, 
177 : movements of 28th Inf. Brig., 304-5 ; withdrawal of Indian 
divisions from France, 310. 

Kohler, Colonel. 

Reorganisation of Turkish army under, (1882-3), 26. 

Kumait. 

Brit, advanced post at, 299, evacuated, 300. 

Kurma Safha channel. See “ Akaika channel.” 

Kurraat Ali. 

Confluence of Euphrates and Tigris at, 1 ; Bi*it. post established at, 
175, 178; detachment from, attacks Turkish mahailas, ISI, 191 ; 
E.B.F. despatched from, (11 March 1915), 191, returns to, 192; 
Brit, force at, (11 April), 197. 

Kut al Amara. 

Turkish force at, (June 1915), 269 ; Gen. Nixon’s views on occupation of, 
270-1, 273, 301-7 ; India and I.O. averse to proposed advance to, 
271 , 304 ; route from, to Nasiriya, 271 ; considerations on advance to, 
272-3, 301-7 ; strategic importance of, 272, 303 ; Turks retire 
towards, 300 ; Turkish force at or near, (end July), 301, (beginning 
September), 313 ; Govt, of India agree (5 August) with Gen. Nixon’s 
views on advance to, 306 ; advance to, sanctioned, 307 ; battle of, 
(28 September 1915), 314-38 ; Brit, force enters, (29 September), 336 ; 
Gen. Nixon at, 337. 

Kxiwait. 

Arab State of, 14. See also “ Shaikh of Kuwait.” 


L. 

Lake, Lt.-Gen. Sir P. H. N., K.C.B., K.C.M.G. (C.G.S. India). 

Member of *' Army in India Committee ” of 1912, 58 ; Persian Gulf 
question referred to in 1911, 73 ; asks C.I.G.S. for an appreciation of 
Turkish intentions, 179 ; views of, on probable Turkish attack ou 
Basra, 180 ; appreciation of situation in Mesopotamia, (31 Siarch 
1915), 195-0. 

Language, EngUsh. 

Extended use of, in India, 62. ^ 

Languages. 

In I.A., 65, 65 n. 

Lawrence (R.I.M. paddle steamer). 

Preparations for despatch of, to Shatt al Arab, 79 ; ordered to Siiatt al 
Arab, 84 ; arrives Abadan, 85 ; passes olBtruction in Sliatt al 
128 ; attack on Qurna, 141-51 ; conference held on, 145 adv.Ti' C 
to Amara, 251-64 ; sent to Bushire, 268 ; operations at Dilwur, 3('.9, 

Lean, Brig.-Gen. K. E., C.B. 

In command of 12th Inf. Brig, at Ahwaz, 222, 224 ; Arabistan oj'eratiuii--, 
225-32, Appendix V., 351 ; on sick list, 232. 

Lewis Felly (armed launch). 

Action at Sahil, 119-24 ; advance on, and capture of Quma, 441-51 ; 
Quma, 219 ; as reserve mine-sweeper, 255 n. 
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Looting. . . * ? 

By Arabs, of Basra, 127-8, at Amara, 263. * 

Loring, Capt. E. J., R.E. (17th S. & M.). . 

In advtince to jSFasiriya, 293. 

Lf'nch, Capt. (IndianyMaiine), 44. 

•Lynch & Co. * * . 

Rights of navigation of, 44 ; coal belonging to, at Basra, requisitioned by 
» ^Turks, 78 ; steamers of, hold up, 78, 84, requisitioned, 125. 


m. 

Machine gun (Simpanies. 

Turkish, strength of, 30. 

Madras (hospital ship), 343. 

M^haila^ (native craft). 

Description of, 2 ?^, 130 ; Qurna, 149; Turkish supply, action against, 
(3 March 1915), 181, 191 ; (12 March) Nukhaila, 192 ; battle of 
Shaiba, 202 ; stvnk and captured by E.B.F. (15-16 April), 219 ; use 
of, in offensive up Tigris, 246-7 ; enemy, captured, etc., in advance 
to Amara, 259-60, 265 ; use of, in advance to Nasiriya, 277-98. 

Mahomedans, Indian. See “.Mussulmans.” 

Mahsoudi (sternwheel river steamer) . 

Advance to Nasiriya, 276-98 ; armament of, 276-7. 

Maiyadiya creek. 

Turkish position at, 292 ; captured, 293. 

Majinina creek. 

Turkish position near, 283-4 ; barge grounded across and position 
captured, 293-4. 

Malamir (river steamer). 

Requisitioned, 125 ; advance on. and capture of Qurna, 141-51 ; advance 
on Nasiriya, 277-98 ; arrives Sannaiyat with Gen. Nixon, 316 ; 
Gen. Nixon's H.Q. in, battle of Kut, 331 n. 

Mallet, Sir Louis, G.C.M.G., C.B. (Brit. Ambassador to Turkey). 

Statement of Grand Vizier to, 77 ; accurately gauges situation in Turkey, 
77 ; reports on conditions in Baghdad, 85 ; report of, (29 September 
1914), 91 ; report on Turkish military preparations, 96, 98. 

Man-power. 

In India, of Europeans and Anglo-Indians in 1914, 62 ; of native popu- 
lation, 64 ; full exploitation of, not considered before great war, 65. 
See also “ Afghan Army ” ; “ Indian Army ” ; “ Turkish Army ” 

“ Population.” 

Maps, charts, r. 

Of Arabistan, inaccurate, 226 n ; of Tigris, 259 ; aeiial, of enemy position 
at Kut, 315, 321 ; sketch, battle of Kut, 323. 

Maqil. 

Port facilities at, 129. 342 ; camp formed at, 140. 

Marches. 

From Sahil to Basra, 128-9 ; from Basra to Shwaibda, 176 ; Arabistan 
force, 225 ; from Bisaitin to Amara (9-14 June 1915), 233 ; Brit, 
force in advance to Kut, 315. 

Marid. 

Brit, garrison posted at, 179 ; Ahwaz reinforced from, 185. 

Marling;. Mr. C. M., C.B., C.M.G. (Brit. Minister at Tehran). 

Reports oh situation in Persia, 274, 307 n. 
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Marmarivs (TurJdsh guaboat). ^ * 

In, Mesop(?tamian waters, 31 ; early preparation ol. ’/S ; OMn ordered to 
watch, 79 ; retires oa Quma, 140; near Ezra's Tomb, 141 ; driven, 
up Tigris during action, at Quma. 152 ; near Peardrop Be^d. 190-1, ; 
near Qurna, 223 ; shelled daring advance to Amaira, 259 ; overtaken 
and captured, 260, 265. , » "» 

Marshes. ^ ^ » 

Cavalr}^ unable to penetrate, 163. * 

Martinsyde aeroplanes. » • 

Four arrive Ba.sra (28 August 1915), 339 ; unsuitc-d for Mcsopotam,ia, 
339 H. 5ee u/so “ x\ircraft.” * 

Mashona (armed launch). 

Armed by Ocean, 105 ; attack on Fao, I07-S. ^ 

Mashiif (native craft). , 

■ Description of, 152 k. 

Mauritius. , 

Govt, of India agree to emplojonent of troops in, Si . 

Mazliq channel. 

Navigation of, 275. » 

Maxim Batter}'. 

Arabistan operations, 225, Appendix V., 352 ; battle of Kut, 314-3S, 
McMahon, Lt.-Col. Sir A. H.. G.C.V.O., K.C.I.Iif., C.S.I. 

Persian Gulf que.stion referred to, in 1911, 73. 

Mears. Major C. D., M.V.O. (16th Cavalrv). 

In battle of Kut, 318 k. 329-38. 

Mechanical transport. See ‘‘ Transport, mechanical.” 

Medical Services. Indian Army. 

Brit, officers with, at outbreak of war, 64 ; pre-war organi-sation, and 
dependance of, upon. Great Britain, 87-8 ; in Basra, 132 ; Lord 
Hardinge’s visit to. in Mesopotamia, 172 ; with Arabistan force, 232, 
234 : India unable to send sufficient units, 232 ; Gen. Nixon asks 
for more, (18 June 1915), 269 ; battle of Kut, 336-7. 
^ Turkish Army. 

State of, at outbreak of war, 30. 

Mejidieh (river steamer) . 

Requisitioned, 125 ; reaches Basra, 128 ; advance on, and capture of 
Quma, 141-51 ; attack at Ruta, 163-5 ; advance to Amara, 252-64 ; 
advance to Nasiriya, 277-98 ; pursuit after battle of Kut, 337. 
Melliss, Major-Gen. C. J., V.C., C.B. 

In command of 30th Inf. Biig,, 196 ; assumes command of 6th Div., 
199, 205 ; -battle of Shaiba, 203-19 ; Arabistan operations, 225-31, 
Appendix V., 351 ; ordered to Basra, 231 ; advance to Nasiriya, 
276-98. ^ 

Mesopotamia Commission. 

Criticism of I. A. system, 55-6 ; Lord Hardinge’s evidence, 73 ; Lord 
Crewe’s evidence, 95 n, 235 ; Sir B. Duff’s evidence, 55, 59, 63, 133. 
196 ; Sir J. Nixon’s evidence, 196 ; report ffuofeif, 220 ; Gt'n. Barrow’s 
evidence. 237 ; river transport, 269, 3-fI-2 ; arraugemeuts for 
evacuation of wounded after battle of Kut, 336-7. 

^ Naval forces in. See “ Navy, The Royal, co-oper.ation of." 

Meyer, Sir W. S., K.C.I.E., K.C.S.I. 

Member of " Army in India’Committee ” of 1912, 58. 

Miner (armed launch). 

Advance on, and capture of Qurna, 141-51 ; damaged, 143-4 ; attack 
at Ruta, 163-5 ; Qjima (11-13 April 1915), 219 ; advai^ce to Amara, 
251-64 ; advance to Nasiriya, 276-98. 
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Mines, Turkish. _ ' r 

In Tigris, 179, 191, 219, 256 ; damages bridge of boats neir Quma, 219 ; 
Germans assist Turks with, 236 ; in Akaika channel, 241,’ 279. 

Mirage. , = 

At Saihan, 11/ effects of, 117-8, at action of Sahil, 123, at Muzaira’a, 

^ 142, 146-7, §.t action near Shaiba, 182, at battle of Shaiba, 202, 207, 

211, 243-4, 216, at battle of Kut, 326-8, 330. 

Mobilization, Turkish. 

Efect of, on civil population, 31 ; ordered on 31 July 1914 to commence 
on 3 August, 76 ; initiated and carried out by Germans, 76 ; in 
Mesopotamia, 77. 

Mohmands (H,W. Frontier tribe) . 

Activity "of, {18 April 1915), affects reinforcements for Mesopotamia, 
222 ; activity of, (Jupe), 270. 

Mohammerah. 

^ Confluence of Karmi river with Shaft al Arab at, 1 ; suggested diversion 
of Force “ B ” to. 81 ; Lynch & Co.’s steamers sent to, 84 ; Odin 
arrives at, 85 ; Espiegle arrives at, 91 ; right of access to, 96 ; Gen. 
Barrett asks foj reinforcements for protection of, (26 January 1915), 
165 : Brit, troops sent to, 166- See also “ Shaikh of Mohammerah " ; 
" Shatt al Arab.” 

Molesworth, Lt.-CoL, R.P. (JR.G.A.). 

Succeeds Major Farmarin command of E.B.F., 191. 

Morley of Blackburn, Lord. 

On railways in Turkish territory, 40-2. 

Moslems. 

Anti-Brit, sentiments of, 78 ; uncertainty of, in India, 82 ; immunity 
of Holy Places of, 112, 

Mosul. 

Turkish force probably at. 313. 

Mosul (Turkish river steamer). 

Shelled during advance to Amara, 259 ; captured, 260. 

Mud. 

Impedes operations at Sahil, 121, of Basra Movable Column, 176, 

Muhaisin tribe. 

Remains loyal to Shaikh of Mohammerah, 187. 

Muhammad Amin, Stafi Bimbashi (Turkish Historian). 

Pamphlet, Appendix VI., 352-5. 

Mule Corps, 10th. 

In 6thDiv., 113. 

, 12 th. 

In 6th Div., 113. 

Muntafik (Arab. Confederation) . 

Hostile to Great Britain, 15 ; force of Shaikli Ajaimi located at Nasiriya, 
154, 170 n ; attitude of, 155 ; area occupied by, 155 n ; Nasiriya, 
H.Q- of fbe, 270. See also “ Shaikh Ajaimi of Muntafik.” 

Murray, Lf.-Gen. Sir J. Wolfe, K.C.B. (C.I.G.S.). 

Asked by C.G.S., Iildia, for an appreciation of Turkish intentions, 179 ; 
reply sent (1 March 1915), 180 ; letter from Gen. Townshend to, 
on advance to Baghdad, 312. 

Mussulmans - 

Feelii^g of, in India, 82, 90 n ; Holy Places of, statement as to immunity 
of, from Brit, hostile action, 112. 

(stemwheel river steamer). 

With E.B.F., 191 ; advance to Amara, 257-64 ; advance to Nasiriya, 
270298; armament of, 277 : damaged," 294. 


INDEX 


Muzaibils*. ^ , ■ * . 

Minor operations near, (1 January 1915), 157 ; Turkish trooos move froro. 
oii Ahwaz, 174 ; Turkish position at, 243 ; evacuated* 25S. 

Muzaira’a. » . 

Strength of Turkish force at, 141-2, 145, 148 ; actios at. and rAirtnau'™ 
from, (4 December 1914), 141-4 ; Turks reoceupv, |6 Decembers, 
145 ; action at, and capture of , (7^8December),’145-7»; Turks retreat 
from, 147 ; Brit, troops mthdrawn to camp near, 148, 151 ; casualties 
at, (7 December), 148; Turkish* night attack on, {29-311 
1915), 166 ; Brit, force at, (4 February), 170 ; strength of Turkish 
force near, (4 Februairy), 170 ; Brit, tvitiidniv/ from owing to floods, 
175, 179. 


Nasiriya. 

Turkish force at, 138, 154, 170, 170 «, 178. 190, 223, 269 ; occupalion n(, 
mooted, 154-5; Shaikh Ajaimi located at, 154, 1.58; Ben, ilLiU'tt 
recommends advance to, 156; .strategic importaiicc of, 156, 271 ; 
reported Turkish advance from, to Basra, ,158 ; Sir P. Cox urges 
advance to, 161, 168 ; Govt, of India’s policy, (January I915h 
VC advance to, 161 ; Arab force reported to havti lefC 16S ; views ut 
S. of S. and Viceroy on advance to, IS6 ; .Turkish force ruivanre from, 
193 ; advance to, by water, impo.ssible, 223 ; Turks retire from, 24] ; 
advance to, sanctioned (22 June), 270 ; H.Q. of Muntafik tribes, 
270 ; route from, to Kut, 271 ; the advance to, and occupation of, 
(27 June-25 July), 274-98'; description of, 298; Brit, force at, 
(end July), 300 ; considerations of withdrawal from, 305-6 ; units 
of 6th Div. at, transferred to Amara, 311. 

Nasratabad (Seistan). 

Force despatched to, from India, 308. 

Nasmlla. 

Anti-Brit, influence of, 60 ; controls pro-Afghan agencies, 61 ; activity 
of, 310. 

Navigation. 

Shatt al Arab, 1-2 ; Karun, 1 ; Eupiirates, 2-3, 223 ; Hammar lake, 
2, 158 ; Tigris, 3-4, 259 w ; Shatt al Hai, 4, 178 ; diincultics in 

1914, 4 ; Brit, rights of, 43-5 ; difhcuities of, during advance to 
Amara, 259-60. 

Navy, The Royal. 

In Mesopotamia (1 December 1914), Appendix III., 349. 

^ ^ Co-operation of. 

Fao, 106-8 ; Saihan, 116 ; Sahil, 119-24 ; advance on, and capture in', 
Qurna, 141-51 ; Muzaibila, 157 ; Ruta, 163-5 ; action near h ukhaila 
181 ; Quma, (11-13 April 1915), 219 ; against Bawi tribe.smen, 221 ; 
takes over duties of E.B.F., 241 ; advance on, and capture of Amara, 
251-64; advance to Nasiriya, 275-98; advance to Kut, 314-38, 


See also “Alert”', “Bahrein” “Clio”', “ Cotnet ” ; “ Lku- 
housie ” ; “ Espiegle ” ; " Julnar ” ; “ puno ” ; ’’ ; 

“Lewis Felly”', “ Mashona" ', “ " ; “ Mueajtuvi”' 

“ Ocean ” ; “ 0dm ” ; “ Pyrarntis ” ; “ Salimi ” ; ” Shaikm ” 

“ Shirin ” ; " Shuhrur ” ; “ Shushan ” ; " Sirday-i-SupkU ” ; 

” Sumana ” ; “ Varela.” 

-, Turkish. • 

In Mesopotamia, 31 ; controlled by Germans, 91 ; raid m Black Sea, 9S_; 
losses, of armed launches, lOS-9, 126, 152, capture of Amara, 265, 
advance to Nasiriya, 296. See also “ Basra ” ; ‘ Breslau 
“ Bulbul ” ; “ Fral” ; “ Goeben ” ; “ Marniariss ” ; Mo^ii ” 

“ Fioneer ” ; “ Risafa.” 
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Mines, Turkish. , 

In Tigris, 179, IQl, 219, 256 ; damages bridge of boats near Qurna, 219 ; 

Germans assist Turks with, 236 ; in Akaika channel,' 241, '279. 

Mirage, r o _ 

At Saihan, 11/ effects of, 117-8, at action of Sahil, 123, at Muzaira’a, 

142, 146-7, 3.t action near Shaiba, 182, at battle of Shaiba, 202, 207, 
f 211, 216-4, 216, at battle of Kut, 326-8, 330. 

Mobilization, Turkish. 

Eftct of, on civil population, 31 ; ordered on 31 July 1914 to commence 
on 3 August, 76 ; initiated and carried out by Germans, 76 ; in 
Mesopotamia, 77. 

Mohmands Frontier tribe). 

Activity of, (18 April 1915), afiects reinforcements for Mesopotamia, 

222 ; activity of, (June), 270. 

Mohammerah. 

^ Confluence of Karun river with Shatt al Arab at, 1 ; suggested diversion ^ 

of Force “ B ” to, 81 ; Lynch & Co.’s steamers sent to, 84 ; Odin f 

arrives at, 85 ; Espiegle arrives at, 91 ; right of access to, 96 ; Gen. 

Barrett asks for reinforcements for protection of, (26 January 1915), 

165 ; Brit, troops sent to, 166. See also “ Shaikh of Mohammerah ” ; 

“ Shatt al Arab.” 

Molesworth, Lt.-Col., R.P. (R.G.A.). 

Succeeds Major Farmar in command of E.B.F., 1 91 . 

Morley of Blackburn, Lord. 

On railways in Turkish territory, 40-2. 



12th. 

In 6th Div., 113. 

Muntafik (Aralj, Confederation) . 

Hostile to Great Britain, 15 ; force of Shaikh Ajaimi located at Nasiriya, 
154, 170 n ; attitude of, 155 ; area occupied by, 155 « ; Nasiriya, 
H.Q. of the, 270. See also “ Shaikh Ajaimi of Muntafik.” 

Murray, Lf.-Gen. Sir J. Wolfe, K.C.B. (C.I.G.S.). 

Asked by C.G.S., IiMia, for an appreciation of Turkish intentions, 179 ; 
reply sent (1 March 1915), 180 ; letter from Gen. Townshend to, 
on advance to Baghdad, 312. 

Mussulmans. 

Feeling of, in India, 82, 90 n ; Holy Places of, statement as to immunity 
of, from Brit, hostile action, 112. 

Muzaffavi (sternwheel river steamer) . 

With E.B.F., 191 ; advance to Amara, 257-64 ; advance to Nasiriya, 
276^98; armament of, 277 ; damaged,* 294. 


Moslems. 

Anti-Brit, sentiments of, 78 ; uncertainty of, in India, 82 ; immunity 
of Holy Places of, 112. 

Mosul. 

Turkish force probably at, 313. 

Mosul (Turkish river steamer). 

Shelled during advance to Amara, 259 ; captured, 260. 

Mud. 

Impedes operations at Sahil, 121, of Basra Movable Column, 176. 
Muhaisin tribe. 

Remains loyal to Shaikh of Mohammerah, 187. 

Muhammad -\min. Staff Bimbashi (Turkish Historian). 

Pamphlet, Appendix VI., 352-5. 

Mule Corps, 10th. 

In 6th Div., 113. 
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Muzaibil®, , 

Minor operations near, (1 January 1915), 157 ; Turkjigh troops move from 
oii Ahwaz, 174 ; Turkish position at, 243 ; evacuated, 258. 

Muzaira’a. » . 

Strength of Turkish force at, 141-2, 145, 148 ; actio|i at, and r#tiremen4: 
from, (4 December 1914), 141—4 ; Turks reoccupy, (6 December)"', 
145; action at, and capture of, (7s-8December),T45-7»; Turks retreat ’ 
from, 147 ; Brit, troops withdrawn to camp near, 148, 151 ; casualties 
at, (7. December), 148 ; Turkish»night attack on, (29-30 Jf.ftuary 
1915), 166 ; Brit, force at, (4 February), 170 ; strength of Turkish 
force near, (4 February), 170 ; Brit, withdraw from owing to floods, 
175, 179. 


N. , 

Nasiriya. 

Turldsh force at, 138, 154, 170, 170 «, 178, 190, 223, 269 ; occupation o|, 
mooted, 154-5 ; Shaikh Ajaimi located at, 154, 158 ; Gen. Bainett 
recommends advance to, 156 ; strategic importance of, 156, 271 ; 
reported Turkish advance from, to Basra, ,158 ; Sir P. Gdx urges 
advance to, 161, 168; Govt, of India’s policy, (Januai^'’ 1915), 
re advance to, 161 ; Arab force reported to have left, 168 ; views of 
S. of S. and Viceroy on advance to, 186 ; .Turkish force advance from, 
193 : advance to, by water, impossible, 223 ; Turks retire from, 241 ; 
advance to, sanctioned (22 June), 270 ; H.Q. of Muntafik tribes, 
270 ; route from, to Kut, 271 ; the advance to, and occupation of, 
(27 Juae-25 July), 274-98'; description of, 298; Brit, force at, 
(end July), 300 ; considerations of withdrawal from, 305-6 ; units 
of 6th Div. at, transferred to Amara, 311. 

Nasratabad (Seistan). 

Force despatched to, from India, 308. 

Nasrulla. 

Anti-Brit, influence of, 60 ; controls pro-Afghan agencies, 61 ; activity 
of, 310. 

Navigation. 

Shatt al Arab, 1-2 ; Karan, 1 ; Enplxrates, 2-3, 223 ; Hammar lake, 
2, 158 : Tigris, 3-4, 259 w ; Shatt al Hai, 4, 178 w ; difflculties in 
1914, 4 ; Brit, rights of, 43-5 ; difficulties of, during advance to 
Amara, 259-60. 

Navy, The Royal. 

In Mesopotamia (1 December 1914), Appendix III., 349. 

— — ^ ^ Co-operation of. 

Fao, 106-8 ; Saihan, 116 ; Sahil, 119-24 ; advance on, and capture of, 
Qurna, 141-51 ; Muzaibila, 157 ; Ruta, 163-5 ; action near Nukhaila, 
181 ; Qurna, (11-13 April 1915), 219 ; against Bawi tribesmen, 221 ; 
takes over duties of E.B.F., 241 ; advance on, and capture of Amara, 
251-64 ; advance to Nasiriya, 275-98; advance to Kut, 314-38. 
See also " Alert ” ; “ Bahrein ” ; “ Clio " ; " Comet “ ; " Dal- 

housie ” ; “ Espiegle ” ; “ Jnlnar ” ; " Juno ” ; “ Lawrence ” ; 

" Lewis Felly ” ; “ Mashona ” ; “ Mi^.er ” ; ” Muzaffari “ ; 

“ Ocean ” ; “ Odin ” ; “ Pyramus ” ; “ Salimi ” ; “ Shaitan " 

“ Shirin” ] “ Shuhnir ” ; “ Shushan” ] “ Sirdar-i-Naphte ” ; 

" Sumana ” ; “ Varela.” 


■, Turkish. 


In Mesopotamia, 31 ; controlled by Germans, 91 ; raid m Black Sea, 98 ; 
losses, of armed launches, 108-9, 126, 152, capture of Amara, 265, 
advance to Nasiriya, 296. See also ” Basra ” ; “ Breslau ” ; 
“ Bulbul ” ; " Fra%" ; " Goeben ” ; " Marmariss ” ; Moful ” ; 
“ Pioneer ” ; “ Risafa.” 
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Nejd. ^ \ ^ 

System of government, 15 ; Turkish garrisons expellee! fro.m, (1831), 
25 ; attitude of, towards a Jahad, 162. See also “ Ibn Saud.” 

Nepal Dprbar. ^ 

^ Gives a Gurldia.ttoptingent for service in India, 160. 

Neutrality. e ' ^ 

Of Turkey, 76-7, 84-6 ; of Afghanistan, 79, 310 ; alleged violation of, 
by Odin, 85 ; of Persia, 98, 159, 192. 

New Zealand. *■ 

Govt, of India borrow aviators from, 188, 339. 

Nicholson of Roundhay, Field-Marshal Lord. 

President of “ Army in Iijidia Committee ” of 1912, 58, 67. 

Night operations. 

r lO'-ll November 1914, Sanniya, 109; 29-30 January 1915, Muzaira’a, 
166 ; battle of Shaiba, 203 ; in Arabistan, 227, 232-3 ; advance to 
Amara, 253, 259 ; advance to Nasiriya, 285-7 ; advance to Kut, 
319, 321-2. • 

Nixon, Gen. Sir John E., K.C.B. 

To command I.E.F. “ p,” 193 ; arrives Basra (9 April 1915), 194, 196 ; 
instructions to, 194-6 ; evidence of, before Mesopotamia Com- 
mission, 196 ; arrives Bushire (5 April), 196 ; Shaiba, 199, 203-4 ; 
decides to reduce force at Shaiba (17 April), 219 ; demands for river 
transport, 220, 268, 339 ; orders blockade of Euphrates, 220 ; 
decides on operations in Arabistan, 221-2, 224 ; asks for reinforce- 
ments (19 April), and India’s refusal (22 April), 222 ; sends Gen. 
Townshend to report on situation at Qurna, 223 ; orders to Gen. 
Gorringe, 224, 231 ; appreciation of 17 May, 235-6, 247 ; assures 
India no reinforcements required for advance to Amara, 236 ; in- 
formed (23 May) no more troops could be sent him, 237 ; importance 
of protecting oil pipe-line impressed upon, 237 ; asks for definite 
orders re occupation of Amara and Nasiriya, 237 ; views of, on 
advance to Amara and Nasiriya, 238 ; instructions to, (27 May), 
238-9 ; C.-in-C., India, agrees with views of. 239, 271 ; Gen. Town- 
shend reports to, (27 April), 243 ; informs India (27 April) no urgency 
for operations on Tigris, 244 ; issues definite orders for offensive up 
Tigris (11 May), 245-6 ; approves Gen. Townshend’s plan of opera- 
tions, 246 ; visits Qurna (12 May), 247 ; decides against postponing 
attack, 248 ; at Qurna (30 May), 249 ; arrives Amara (4 June), 
263 : on success of operations up Tigris, 265 ; leaves Amara (8 June), 
for Ba.sra, 266 ; asks for more aeroplanes (12 June), 269 ; asks for 
more medical personnel (18 June), 269 ; given sanction for advance 
to Nasiriya, 270 ; informed (10 June) must not expect any reinforce- 
mcnti;, 270 ; views on advance to Kut, 270-1, 273, 301-6 ; made 
responsible for defence of Bushire, 274 ; instructions to Gen. GoiTinge 
(23 Jvme), 275 ; report on advance to Nasiriya, 297-8 ; message to. 
fj:om H.M. The King, 298 ; Memo, of 24 June, 301-3 ; telegram of 
2 August, 305^6 ; Govt, of India (5 August) agree with views of, 
on advance to Kut, 306 ; advance to Kut sanctioned, 307 ; views on 
advance to Baghdad, 307-8, 311, Govt, of India disapprove, 308; 
instructions to Gen. Townshend (23 August), 312 ; infonned 
(6 September) not to advance beyond Kut without reference to India, 
313 ; present at battle of Kut, 316 ; H.Q. in Malamir, 331 n ; at 
Kut al Amara, 337 ; asks for additional machine guns, 338 ; report 
of, on river transport, 340-2 ; views of, on hospital ships, 343. 

NorMk Hiy. 

Capture of, 253-5. 
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North mcjund (Battle of Shaiba). ' 

Arabs occi\py, 202 ; Major Wheeler’s squadron attacks, 202-3 ; Gen. 
Kennedy attacks, 205—6.; Gen, Delamain attacks .and captures, 206. 

North-West Frontier of India. ? * ' 

Durand Frontier Agreement of 1893, 51 ; rising -Jf 1897 on. *52 ; 

“ Curzon Policy.” 52-4 ; effect of expeditidns* of 1895-8, on mili- , 
tary estimates, 54 ; pre-war tribal aggression' on, 60 ; demands of, 
on I.A., 60-2, 90 ; pre-war fighting strength of tribes on, 61 ; relation 
of Mesopotamia to, 71 ; situation on, (18 September 86, 

(23 July 1915), 304 ; extent of, 90 n ; reinforcements for, 135 ; 
unrest on, 160, 186, 222, 270, 310, 338. 

Nuhairat. 

Brit, artillery position at, 245. 

Nukhaila. * 

Cavalry skirmish near, (9 February 1915), 176 ; Turkish force at, 176, 
178, 190, attacked by E.B.F., 192 ; action near, (3 Marcbja^ 

191 ; Turkish concentration and strength near (6 April), 193. 

Nukhailat. 

Brit, force advancing on Kut reaches, 318 ; bridge across Tigris at, 318 ; 
Gen. Townshend e.stablishes H.Q. near, 319. 

Nunn, Capt. W., D.S.O., R.N. 

Takes over duties of S.N.O. (11 December 1914), 157 ; Lord Hardinge 
discusses situation with, 172 ; advance to Amara, 251-64 ; transfers 
to Comet, 260 ; advance to Nasiriya on Shtishan, 275-98 ; at Ceylon, 
314. 

Nur Dad, Lance-Naick (17th S. & M.). 

Gallantry of, 149-50. 

Nur-ud- Din. 

In command of Turkish forces, 302 ; battle of Kut, 314-38 ; deceived 
by Brit, ruse, 319-20. 


O. 

Observation towers. 

Constructed at Quma, 242 ; ” Ati’s House,” 278 ; erected at Nukhailat, 
319. 

Ocean, H.M.S. (battleship). 

Escorts I.E.F. “ D,” 103 ; Fao, 105-8 ; leaves Persian Gulf for Egypt 
(11 December 1914), 157. 

Odin, H.M.S. (sloop). 

Preparations for despatch of, to Shatt al Arab, 79 ; ordered to Shatt al 
Arab, 84 ; arrives Mohammerah, 85 ; alleged violation of neutrality 
by, 85 ; leaves Shatt al Arab for Bushire, 91 ; amfament of, 97 n ; 
attack on Fao, 106-8; action at Saihan, 116; action at Sahil, 
119-24 ; passes obstruction in Shatt al Arab, 128 ; reaches Basra, 
128 ; reconnoitres towards Quma, 140 ; attack on Quijia, 141-51 ; 
leaves for repairs, 157 ; moves to engage J^armariss, 190-1 ; Qurna, 
219 ; affair of 5 May 1915, 245 ; advance to Amara, 251-64 ; advance 
to Nasiriya, 276-98. 

Oilfields. See “ Anglo-Persian Oilfields.” 

Oil, supply of. * 

Mr. Churchill on, 82 ; Admiralty attach great importance to, 237, 303 ; 
secured, by occupation of Amara, 307. 

One Tower Hill. a . ® 

Turkish position at, shelled from Nuhairat, 245 ; capture of, 253-5. 
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One Tree Hill. _ "• ' 

Turkish advanced post at, 243 ; shelled from NuhairaA, 245 ; capture 
of, 253-4. 

Operation orders., 

«- Gen*'. Dclamain^s, for attack on Saihan (15 November 1914), 115 ; at 
Sahil '■(17 'Ndvember), 120-1 ; Gen. Barrett’s, of 16 November, 
119 ; 'Gen. fiarrettto CoU'Frazer (30 November), 141 ; Gen. Barrett 
to Gen. Fry to reinforce Col. Frazer, 144-5 ; Gen. Barrett for action 
' * of 3 March- 1915, near Shaiba, 181 ; to Gen. Gorringe for operations 
in Arabistan, ^4 ; Gen. Gorringe’s, for operations in Arabistan, 
227-31 ; to Gen. Gorringe for advance on Amara, 231-3 ; Gen. 
Townshend’s (28 May) for advance to Amara, 250-2 ; Gen. Gor- 
ringe’s, for advance on Nasiriya, 280, 286-7, 291-2 ; Gen. Town- 
shend’s (26 September) for battle of Kut, 321 ; Gen. Delamain in 
battle of Kut, quoted^ ^22 ; Gen. Townshend’s, for the pursuit after 
battle of Kut, 336. 

(Operations. 

Effect of climatic conditions on, 10. See also “ Plans of Operation.” 

Orders. , 

To Gen. Barrett (31 October 1914) to reinforce Gen. Delamain, 112 ; 
(2 November), 113 ; (14 November), 115 ; (4 January 1915), 156. 

To Gen. Delamain (3 and 5 October 1914), 92-3 ; (10 October), 99-102 ; 
(31 October), to commence hostilities, 104-5 ; (2 November), 105 «. 


To Capt. Hayes-Sadler, R.N. (31 October 1914), to commence hostilities, 
104. 


To Gen. Nixon (24, 30 and 31 March 1915), 194-6. 


To Admiral Peirse (31 October 1914), to commence hostilities, 104. 
Orders in Council. 

Persian Coast and Islands, 47. 

Outram, Sir James. 

Expedition of 1857, referred to, 139. 


P. 

P 1 ; P 3 •, P 4.. (river steamers). 

In advance to Amara, 252-64. 

Palmer, Gen. Sir Power. 

Ai-my in India reorganisation scheme of, 56. 

Palmer, Lieut. *£.M., R.N. {Comet). 

In advance to Amara, 262. 

Pan-Islamic movement. 

Brief Resume of, 19-20 ; exploitation of, by Young Turks, 60 ; Turkish 
arrangements t® spread, 86 ; effect of propaganda of, in India, 90 n. 
Pan-Turanian movement. 

Brief resume of, 20-1 ; exploitation of, by Young Turks, 60. 

PaiT, Lt.-Col. H. O. (7th Rajputs). 

Severely wounded in action near Ahwaz (3 March 1915), 184. 

Parsons, Capt. B. E. T. (lst/4th Hants). 

In advance to Nasiriya, 293. 

Peardi-op Bend. ^ 

Marmariss at, 190. 
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Peebles," Lt.-Cor. E. C., D.S.O. (Norfolks). ' , 

In. advan^ to Amara, 251-64. 

Peirse, Rear- Ad. R. H. (C.-in-C., East Indies). 

Ordered to commence hostilities against Turkey, 104. % . 

Perrin, Major C. L. (76th Punjabis). ? ’ * ^ 

In Arabistan operations, 230. ’ ‘ ^ 

Persia. \ ’ 

Relations of, with Turkey in 1842, 24 ; attitude of, at outbreak/)! war, 
24-5 ; relations of, with Great Britain, 47-8 ; indepenc2bnce of, 
little affected by operations in Mesopotarnia, 48 ; relation of Mesopo- 
tamia to, 71 ; enemy emissaries in, 77, 86, 192 ; probable violation 
of neutrality of, by I. E. F. “ D,” 93-4; violatioi| of neutrality 
of, by Russian and Turkish forces, 159, 179 ; protection of Brit, 
subjects, 167 ; protests against Tiykish aggression, 169 ; protests 
against arrest of German agents, 192 ; German breaches of 
neutrality, 192 ; German influence in, 240, 270, 273-4 307-8 ; 
deterioration of situation in, 273-4 ; situation in, (3 August 1915), 
307 n ; situation in, improved by Russo-Brit. activity, 309. See also 
“ Shah of Persia " ; ” Persian Gulf ” ; " East India Company.” 

, Southern. 

Situation in, (March 1915), 192 ; (June), 274. 

PersianlGulf. . 

Political relations of Great Britain with, from 1622, 45-7 ; lawlessness 
of Arabs in, 45-6 ; results of Brit, intervention in, 46 ; Mr. T. J. 
Bennett's paper on, quoted, 46-7 ; Brit. Consular organisation, 47 ; 
I. A., Gen. Staff, responsible for, 70 ; relations of Mesopotamia to, 
71 ; effect on, of Turkish operations in Mesopotamia, 71-2 ; assistance 
of India in, 73 ; Brit, measures for security of, 78-81, 83-4 ; situa- 
tion in, (September 1914), 85-6 ; Gen. Barrow’s appreciation, 26 
September, 86-8 ; Brit. Govt, order a force to the, 91-2 ; Sir P. Cox 
to control political matters in, 94 ; Lord Crewe’s views on effect of 
force in, 95 n ; position in the, secured, 153 ; operations at Bushire 
(12-13 July 1915), 308 ; operations against Dilwar (13-16 -August), 
309 ; action at Bushire (9 September), 309. See also “ Persia ” ; 
“ East India Company ” ; ” Cox, Sir P.” 

Pioneer (Turkish armed steamer). 

Engagement with, (27 September 1915), 320 ; overtaken, 336. 

Pioneer's. 

Work of, in Basra, 132. 

Pipe-line. See “ Anglo-Persian Oilfields.” 

Plans of operation. 

Turco-German, 32-4 ; division of responsibility between Gen. Staffs at 
W.O. and India, 69-70 ; no pre-w’ar plan for Mesopotamia, 70, 72 ; 
for occupation of Basra drawn up, 70 n ; against Turkey, 71 ; for 
I.E.F. “ D,” (10 October 1914), 99-102 ; for landing at Fao issued 
(28 October 1915), 103 ; Gen. Barrett’s, for advance from Sanniya, 
119-20; Turco-Arab, 161-2, 166; Turkish, for utilising Arab 
tribes, 162 ; Gen. Barrett’s, for attack near Ruta, 1B3 ; 'Turkish, 
against Basra, 179 ; Turkish against Shfliba, 190-1 ; in Arabistan, 
224, 231 ; for occupation of the Basra Vilayet, 234-41 ; Gen. 
Townshend’s, for offensive up Tigris, 246 ; Gen. Gorringe’s, during 
advance to Nasiriya (14 July 1915), 286-7 ; (24 July), 291-2 ; Gen. 
Townshend’s, for adv«,nce to Kut (28 August), 314. 

Population. 

Of Mesopotamia, 10 ; effect of mobilization on civil, 31 ; of India, 62, 
64 ; of Basra, 129. See also “ Man-power." ^ 

Port facilities. See “ Basra ’’ ; “ Maqil.” 
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Press, The. , r t *’. ■ 

Increase of newspapers affects pre-war internal situation ,}n India, 62. 

Prisoners of war, captured by British. 

At Sailniya, wght (10-11 November 1914), 109 ; information obtained 
0 - from, 109, lt6, 154 ; action of Saihan, 117 ; action of Sahil, 124 ; 
Muzaira'a, t4X 144 ; Quma, 151 ; Muzaira’a night (29-30 January 
1915), *166, • battle of Shalba, 207-8, '217 ; Arabistan operations. 
231 ; advance to Amara, 256, 259-63, 265 ; advance to Nasiriya, 
^'' 281-2, 294, 297 ; battle of Kut, 324, 326-7, 337. 

• , captured by Tu'rks. 

Advance to Kut, 316, 319. 

Proclamations,' British. 

Regarding immunity of Modern Holy Places, 1 10-2 ; in Basra (23 Novem- 
ber 1914), 130-1 ; in Amara, 263. 

Products. 

Staple, 9 ; principal areas of, 9. 

Propaganda. 

Enemy in Middle Ea§t and India, etc., 77, 89-90, 159 ; effect of German, 
in Arabistan, 179 ; enemy, in S. Persia, 192. 

Punjab. 

Unrest in, necessitates military precautions, 160 ; plot for a general 
rising in, discovered, 177 ; arrests of leaders ease internal situation, 
179. 

Pyramus, H.M.S. (light cruiser). 

Operations at Dilwar, 309. 


Q. 

Qala Salih. 

L. of C. post at, 265, 267 «, 301. 

Qurainat. 

Shailch. Ajaimi’s force at, 176. 

Qurna. 

Euplirates Old Channel joins Tigris at, 2 ; the advance on, and capture 
of, (4-8 December 1914), 139-53 ; Gen. Barrow advocates advance 
to, 136-7 : description of, 152 ; strategic importance of, 152, 156 ; 
Brit, garrison at, 156-7, 159, 170, 196, 301 ; difficulties of recon- 
naissance, 158 ; defensive strength of, 158-9 ; not to be considered 
as limit of Brit, advance, 161 ; Turkish activity near, 162 ; probable 
Turkish advance on, 166 ; Turkish night attack on, (29-30 January 
1915), 166 ; strength of Turkish force located near, (4 February), 
170, (end April), 223; reduction Brit, force, owing to floods, 175, 
179 : pontoon bridge at, 175, 242, damaged, 219; reserve force for, 
181 ; floods at, 190, 242 ; Turkish force reduced opposite, 191 ; 
Brit, force at, (11 April), 197 ; Turks bombard Brit, position at, 
(11-13 April), 219; measures to prevent reinforcement of Turks 
before, 231 ; G&i. Townshend arrives at, (24 April), 241, 243 ; 
strength of Brit, force at, (24 April), 241-2 ; boom defence across 
Tigris and observation tower at, 242 ; conditions in, 242-3 ; force 
from, in affair of 8 May, 245 ; Gen. Nixon at, (12 May), 247 ; 
Brit, force at, (13 June), 267. r 


First action of, (4-8 December 1914), 139-53. 


Second action of, (31 May 1915), 253-7. 
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. n. 

Radcliffe, Major F. W. (Dorsets). 

Landing arrangements near-Fao, 105-6. 

Rafts. ^ ■> - 

Use of, down Tigris by Turkish reinforcements, 24.| ’ ^ 

Railways. " _ ' 

Smyrna- Aidin, in 1914, 22—3 ; Grsrman interests prSdominant, 23 ; 
Baghdad, 23-4, 35, 40-3 ; Hejaz, 37. 

. light. ’ ’’ 

Proposed construction of a, from Basra to Nasiriya, ISO ; floods delay 
survey for, 342 ; proposal for, rejected, 342. ' 

Rainfall. o 

Effect on navigation of Tigris, 3 ; annual average, 5 ; agricnlture in Up. 
Mesopotamia dependent upon, 9; Retards operations, 114 ; delay.s 
movement of Arabistan force, 225, 227. 

Ramuz (Ram Hormuz). ’ ’ 

Rising at, 187, 187 

Reconnaissance, British. ’ 

Of Fao, 105-6 ; of Shaft al Arab. 108, 125 ; naval, of Qurna, 140, 145 ; 
difficulties of, 158 ; (5-6 January 1915) from Quma, 158 ; means of, 
improved by a Belluni squadron, 167 ;,up Euphrates (15 Februaiy), 
175, (April), 220, (May), 241 ; up Karun (26 Februarx’-), 179 ; of 
Arabistan force, 226-34 ; by Gen. Towmshend, 243 ; of Al Huwair 
ci'eek, 245 ; in vicinity of iMnara, 265 ; during advance to Nasiriya, 
278-9, 281-4, 290 ; during advance to, and battle of Kut, 315, 321, 
324-5. 

, Turkish. 

Towards Shaiba (1 April 1915), 193. 

Reeds. 

Prevalence of, 243 n ; afford good cover, 245 ; obstruct operations, 256, 
287. 

Reilly, Flight Commander, Major H. L. (R.F.C.). 

Aerial reconnaissances by, 315, 337. 

Risafa (Turkish steamer). 

Sunk in Euphrates, 283. 

Reinforcements, British. 

In November 1914, 110, Appendix II., 347, 113-5, 118 ; internal situation 
in India, likely to interfere with, 134 n, 160, 177, 222 ; (December), 
157 ; (January 1915), 157-8 ; inf. brig, mobilized in India (Januar}^), 
161, 165 ; Gen. Barrett informs India (22 January) no urgent 
necessity for, 165 ; Gen. Barrett asks for, (26 January), 165 ; 
(February), 170-1 ; another inf. brig, being prepared in India, 171 ; 
ordered not to be sent, 173 ; Govt, of India ordered to reinforce 
I.E.F. “ D " 187-8 : (March), 188 ; (June), 234 n ; of I.E.F. “ D '* 
by Tenitorials from India, 338. 

— , Turkish. ■* 

Delayed by gaps in Baghdad railway, 24 ; (December 1914), 127, 155 n ; 
(January 1915), 158 ; effect on, of Turkish defeat in Caucasus, 159 ; 
(February), 169-70, 178; likely effect on, of operations against 
Dardanelles, 180. 

Religions. -• 

In Mesopotamia, 13 ; effect of, on policy, 36. 

Reserves, Indian Army. 

Inefficiency of, at outbreak of war, 63, 65 ; number of Brit, officers in, 
at outbreak of waSt, 63, 69. ’ 
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Reserves, Turkish Army. , V * 

System of, 31-2*;, number of, in Baghdad, 104. 

Reynardson, Capt..H. Birch (Oxfords). 

“ Mesepotamia 1914-1915,” referred to 334 k. 

‘VRiver Column.” f 

^ Formation,' and 'reinforcement of, 300. 

River system. ** « 

Bpst means of communication, 6 ; Brit, navigation nights, 43-5. See 
also “ Euphrates ” ; ” Karun ” ; ” Shatt al Arab ” ; ” Shatt al 
Hai ” : “ Tigris*” 

Roads. 

Conditionrin 1914, 6 ; main routes, 6-7 ; condition of, at Basra, 132 ; 
from Shatrat al Muntafik to Nasiriya, 271. 

Robertson, Gen. Sir W. R., KfC.B., K.C.V.O., D.S.O. 

Recommendations of, to co-ordinate operations in Mesopotamia, 72. 

Rebinsoh, Brig.-Gen. C. T. (R.A.). 

Ordered to defend Ahwaz and strength of force under, 174 ; effect of 
presence in Ahwaz, 179 ; action near Ahwaz, 183-5 ; advance to 
Amara, 251-64.» 

Rosher, Lt.-Col. H. L. (Dorsets). 

Capture of Fao, 106-8 ; action near Shaiba, 181-3. 

Royal Flying Corps. 

W.O. agree to send two flights of, from Egypt, 269 ; advance to Nasiriya, 
290-8 ; advance to Kut, 315-38, 339. See also “ Aircraft.” 

Royal Indian Marine. 

And navigation rights, 44. See also “ Dalhousie ” ; ” Hamilton, Cdr.” ; 
” Lawrence.” 

Royal Marines. 

At capture' of Fao, 106-8. 

Royal Naval Air Service. 

Arrive Basra (5 September 1915) from East Africa, 316 « ; advance to 
Kut, 316-38. 

Russia. 

Agreement of 1907 with Great Britain, 36, 38, 53, 57, 60 ; attack on 
Afghans (1885), 51, 54 ; railway to Afghan border, 52 ; best means of 
helping, 71 ; Germany aslrs Tm-key to declare war on, 75 ; declares 
war on Turkey (2 November 1914), 98 ; inception of the '' East 
Persia Cordon,” 274. 

Russo-Japanese wa,r. 

Effect of, on Indian military situation, 57 ; internal situation in India 
affected b}'- Japanese victories in Manchuria, 62. 

Ruta. 

Turks blocly Tigris near, 157-8 ; action at, 20 January 1915, 162-5 ; 
Turkish force at, 164, 236, 243 ; Turks move from, owing to floods, 
174, 179 ; Tui'kish bns. leave, 175 ; Turks lay mines in Tigris near, 
179, 258 ; evacuated by Turks, 258. 

e 


Saba (Arabistan). 

Arabistan force concentrates at, 225, 

Sadanawiya creek. 

Attack on, and capture of Turkish position at, 295-6. 

Sa’id Halim, (Grand Vizier of Turkey). 

Opposed tp war with Great Britain, 76 ; stateiaent of , j'lS neutrality, 76-7 ; 
anxious to reopen Dardanelles, 91. 
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Sahil. ' ^ 

Action of, ,(17 November 1914), 119-24 ,• site for Brit, camp selected at, 
124; unsuitable for disembarkation at, 125,’ 128 «; the advance 
from, (20 November), 128. 

Saihan, action of, (15 November 1914), 115-8. | ' 

Sakiikiya. \ ’ 

Turkish camp at, 157. '•< 

Sa/bm (river steamer). •, 

Advance to, and capture of Quma, 141-51 ; with E.B.F., 191. ’ 

Sami Bey. ’’ 

In command of Turkish attack (night 10-11 November 1914), 109. 

Sandes, Major E. W. C., R.E. (S. & M.). * 

" In Kut and Captivity,” referred to, 31^ n. 

Sanders, Gen. Liman von. 

Head of German Mil. Mission to Turkey, 27. , 

Sandstorms. 

Impede operations at Sahil, 124. , 

Sanitation. ’ 

General lack of, in Mesopotamia, 8 ; absence of, in Basra, 129. 

Sannaiyat. 

Brit, force in advance to Kut reaches, 315 ; Biit. concentrate at, 316, 
advance from, 318. 

Saimiya. 

Gen. Delamain’s force lands at, (8-10 November 1914), 108 ; Turks attack 
Brit, camp at, (night 10-11 November), 109 ; Gen. Delamain reports 
on position at, 114 ; Gen. Bairett arrives at, (14 November), 110, 
114-5 ; the advance from, 119. 

Sappers and Miners. 

Work of, in Basra, 132 ; with E.B.F., 191, with the ” River Column,” 
300. 

, 2nd Queen Victoria’s Own, 12th Company. 

Arrive Basra, 193 ; Arabistan operations, 225-33, Appendix V., 352 ; 
Ahwaz, 234 ; advance to Nasiriya, 276-98 ; Nasiriya, 300, Appendix 
VII., 357. 

^ gfd, 17th Company. 

In 6th Div., 113 ; disembarkation of, 115 ; action of Sahil, 119-24 ; 
advance to, and capture of Quma, 141-51 ; construct flying bridge, 
149-50 ; action at Ruta, 163-5 ; Shaiba, 197 ; battle of Shaiba, 
201-19 ; advance to Nasiriya, 289-98, casualties, 293 ; battle of 
Kut, 314-38. 

, Srd, 22nd Company. 

In I.E.F. “ D,” 99 ; action of Sahil, 119-24 ; Ahwaz, 197 ; Shaiba, 
197 ; battle of Shaiba, 201-19 ; advance to Amara, 251-64 ; All 
Gharbi and Amara, 301 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 

, Sirmur Company, Imperial Service Troops. * 

Joins I.E.F. ” D,” 157 ; Quma, 197-241 ; advance to Amara, 249-64 ; 
Basra, 301. 

12th {Divisional Signal) Company. 

Ahwaz, 197 ; advance to Nasirijm, 276-98, casualties, 297. 

, 31st {Divisional Signal) Company. 

Arabistan operatioirs, 225-34, Appendix V., 352. 

, 31th {Divisional Signal) Company. 

Quma and Shaiba, 11)7 ; Arabistan operations, 225-34, AppeAdix V., 
352 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 
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Sa'ppers and Miners, Wireless Troop. ® 

Ahwaz, "197 ; Shaiba, 197 ; Arabistan operations, 225-34* Appendix V., 
352 ; advance to Nasiriya, 276 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 

Sardinia, 

Suppprts TurliSy^in. Crimean war, 36. 

Sfiyad Idrisi. „ . 

r Turkish plap for co-operation, ol 162. 

Scallon, Lt.-Gen. Sir R. I., K.C.B., K.C.I.E., D.S.O. 

Mepiber of " Army in India Committee ” of 1912, 58. 

Secretary of State for Incjia. See “ Chamberlain, The Rt. Hon. J. Austen, 

P.C., M.P.” ; " Crewe, Lord.” 

Senior Naval Officer. See “ Cookson, Lt.-Com. E.” ; ” Hallett, Lieut. C. G.” ; 

'' Hayes-^dler, Capt. A.”; ‘‘Nunn, Capt, W.” ; “Seymour, Lieut. 

A. G.” ; “ Singleton, Lieu^. M.” 

Seymour, Lt.-Com. A. G., R.N. 

S.NjP. with E.B.F., 191 ; wounded in advance to Nasiriya, 296. 

Shah of Persia. 

Agreement between, and East India Company, 45 ; seeks naval aid against 
Arabs, 46. r 

Shaiba. 

Brit, force sent to hold, 141, 168, 170 ; difficulties of transport to, owing 
to floods, 175-6, 198-9 ; Gen. Barrett reinforces, 178, 181 ; reserve 
force for, 181 ; Turkish intention to advance against, 190-1 ; Brit, 
force at, (11 April 1915), 197 ; strategic importance of, 198 ; Gen. 
Nixon decides to reduce force at, (17 April), 219. 

, action near, (3rd March 1915), 181-3. 

, battle of, (12-14 April 1915), 201-19. 

Shaikh Ajaimi of Muntafik. 

Emissary from, arrives Basra to convey submission of, 133-4 ; I'eniained 
on side of Turkey throughout war, 138 n ; located about Nasiriya, 
154, 158, 170 n ; attitude of, 156; with Turkish force to attack 
Basra, 166, 170 w ; activity of, (9-19 February 1915), 176. 

Shaikh Ghazban of the Bani Lam. 

With Turkish force moving to Bisaitin, 166, 169 ; moves with the Bani 
Turuf to join Turks at Ghadir, 183 ; vacillating attitrrde of, 299. 

Shaikh of Kuwait. 

Under Brit, protection, 14, 25-6 ; assistance of, 83 ; estimated military 
strength of, 101 ; friendly attitude of, 138. 

Shaikh of Mohammerah. 

Oil pipe-line through territory of, 14 ; friendly attitude of, 25, 45, 83 ; 
responsibility of, .for policing oilfields, 93 n ; estimated military 
strength of, 101 ; apprehensions of, 118, 161 ; measures to protect 
the, 119, 166 ; reports Turkish evacuation of Baljaniya and Basra, 
127 ; gi^/^es rrse of palace as hospital, 132 ; loses control of Ahwaz, 
167 ; forces of, at Ahwaz, 169 ; unreliability of tribes under, 169, 
173; advisability of suppoiiiing the, 169; presses for reinforcemerrts, 
173 ; defeats Bawi tribesmen, 179, 221 ; Cha’ab Shaikhs exhorted to 
remain loyal to, 179 ; deserted by all but one of his tribes, 187 ; 
submission of Ba«fi Shaikhs to, 309. 

Shaikh Sa’ad. 

Turkish force at, 300. 

Shaitan (H.M. armed launch). 

Advance to, arrd capture of Quma, 141-51 ; commander of, killed 
(7 December 1914), 148; Ahwaz (1 February 1915), 169; engages 
Bawi tribesmen (15 April), 221 ; advance to Ama.ra, 251-64 ; sinks 
Bulbul, 259] the “ River Column,” 300 ; Ali Gharbi, 301 ; advance 
' to Kut, 314-38. 
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Shakespear, Major W. H. I., C.I.E. . ' , 

KnowIedge?of, of Ibn Saud, 86 ; movements of, and instructions to, 93--4 ; 
reports situation witb Ibn Saud (4 January 1915)' 161-2, (19 Tanuary), 
171 ; death of, 178. ' ' 

S'AaAiwrs (native craft). a ' i 

Description and use of, 3. ■ i 

Shamshamiya (Shatt al Arab). y ' i 

Turkish guns at, 84, 100 ; Turkish obstruction at, 105, 127. 

Sharif of Mecca. t 

Turkish plan for co-operation of, 162 ; Turks -press, to proclaim Jahad, 
171. 

Shatrat al Muntafik. ' _ 

Turks reported moving to, 178. . ’ 

Shatt al Arab. 

Description and navigation, of, 1 ; conservancy of, 43, 45 ; Turkish 
preparation to block, 78 ; Brit, measures for securitj' oi, 7S-:9, 
84 I Turkish defence of, 78, 84-5, 100 ; Brit, warships arrive in, S.'i ; 
Turkey protests against Odin remaining in, 85 ; Odin leaves, for 
Bushire, 91 ; Brit. Govt, decide to send a -force to, 91-2^; right of 
access to Abadan and Mohammerah, 96 ; Turks block, 105 ; Gen, 
Delamain arrives oS, (3 November 1914), 106 ; Turkish attempt to 
block, 125-7 ; Brit, ships pass obstruction, 128 ; blocked below 
Qurna, 140, 148-9 ; obstruction buoyed and regulated, 140 ; depth 
of, at Qurna, 143 n. 

Shatt al Hai. 

Description and navigation of, 4 ; reported move of Turkish troops down, 
178 ; not passable by steamers below Shatrat al Muntafik, 178 ft, 
301 « ; Turks retire up, 241 ; importance of holding both ends of, 
270-1 ; use of, seasonal, 271. 

Sliipping, British. 

Warned to avoid Turkish ports, 80 ; effect on, of Turkish preparations, 
78, 80, 84 ; sailings to Basra resumed, 91. 

Shiraz (in Fars). 

German agents in, 179, 192 ; hostility against Brit. Consulate, 192. 

Shirin; Shuhrur (tugs.) 

Advance to Nasiriya, 277-98. 

Shushan (stemwheel river steamer). 

With E.B.F., 191 ; reconnaissance of Al Huwair creek, 245, casualties, 
245 ; advance to Amara, 251-64 ; advance to Nasiriya, 276-98 ; 
armament and age of, 276 ; flies pendant of S.N.O., 277 ; casualties, 
296. 

Shwaihda. 

Basra Movable Column reaches, and returns from, 176-7. 

Shwaiyib river. 

Base camp on, for attack on Qurna, 141-51 ; retirement to, 144 ; Gen.- 
Fry reaches, 145 ; too narrow for navigation, 158 ; overflows, 175. 

S^ck force, 232, 234 ; due to heat, 2^, 269 ; in 30th and 33rd 

Inf. Brig., 269, 276 ; during advance to Nasiriya, 289, 297, 297 n 
of aircraft personnel during battle of Kut, 331. 

Signalling. See “ Communications, field.” 

Simla. 

H.Q. of C.-in-C., India, 56. 

Sinai peninsula. ^ « 

Turkish plan for advance on, 162. 
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Singleton, Lieut. M.,‘R.N. {Shaita^). * 

Gallantry of, at Amara, 262 ; succeeds Lt.-Com. Cookjfm as temporary 
S.N.O., 336. 

Sirdar-i-Naphte (armed tug). 

In Shatt al 105 ; attack on Fao, 106-8 ; action at Sabii, 119-24. 

tSlade, Adm. Sir E. -J. -W., K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O. 

Persian G«lf question referredfto, in 1911, 73 ; measures for security of 
Persian Gulf, 78-80. 

SoutflsMnound (Battle of Shaiba).* 

Enemy concentrate, at, 208 ; captured, 210-1 ; Gen. Melliss's H.Q. on, 

211 . 

Southern Pej;gia. See ” Persia, Southern.” 

Stack, Lt.-Col. C. S. (33rd Cavalry). 

Severely wounded in actidn near Shaiba (3 March 1915), 182. 

Stone. 

^ Soercity of, 6. 

Subhi Bey, Vali of Basra. 

Threatens to commandeer coal and oil, 78 ; hostile attitude of, 96 ; 
surrenders Quftia, 151. 

Subsidies. 

To the Bawi tribe, 308,; German, in India, 309, 

Sudhan Singh, Jemadar (7th Lancers). 

Killed at battle of Shaiba, 206. 

Suez Canal. 

Defence of, 71 ; Arab menace against, 71 ; defeat of Turlcs at, referred to, 
177. 

Sulaiman Askari Bey. 

Commands Turkish reinforcements, 158, 165 ; wounded at action at 
Ruta, 165 ; assumes command of Turkish right wing ,190, Appendix 
VI., 354-5 ; battle of Shaiba, 208 « ; commits suicide, 2151-9. 

Sultan of Turkey. 

Supreme head of army, 27. See also “ Abdul Hamid II.” 

Sumana (armed launch). 

In Shaft al Arab, 105 ; with E.B.F., 191 ; advance to Amara, 251-64 ; 
advance to Nasiriya, 276-81, 291-8, put out of action, 281 ; refitting, 
284 ; grounds barge across Malinina creek, 293 ; advance to Kut, 
314-38. 

Supplies. 

Difficulties of, 9 ; difficulties of landing, at Sahil, 125 ; sufficient only for 
inhabitants, 138. See also “ Transport, Land; River.” 

Suq ash Shuyukh. 

Remnants of 38th Turkish Div. located at, 154 ; Gen. Barrett recommends 
advanojc to, 156 ; E.B.F. ordered to blockade Euphrates at, 220 ; 
waterways to, unnavigable, 223 ; Turks obstruct Euphrates near, 
241 ; occupation of, (6 July 1915), 283. 

Swedish of^cers. 

In Persian Gendarmerie, 159, 192, 274. 

Syria. 

Reported move of Turkish troops from, 155-6. 


T. I ; r. 4. (Tugs.) 

Advance to Nasiriya, 277-98. 
Tabrize ^ 

Turks retire from, 167. 
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Tactics. ^ ^ 

Affected bV climatic conditions, 10. ' * ’ 

Talaat Pasha (Turkish Minister of the Interior). 

Causes, with Enver Pasha, downfall of Turkish Cabinet 11943), 38 ; 
knowledge of German intentions, 75 ; waning^ power of, 

Telephones, telephoning. See “ Equipment ” ; “ Communications, field.”*' , 
Territorial Force. ^ 

Replace Indian troops sent to Europe and Egj^'pt, 90 ; conditio:^ of, in 
India, 160 ; to reinforce I.E.F. ” D,” 187-S ; sent from india to 
reinforce I.E.F. “ D,” 338. » 

Territorial waters. 

Six miles limit claimed by Turkey, 97. 

” Thomycroft Point.” « 

Turkish position at, 283 ; captured, 292. 

Thrace. ' ■» „ 

Absence of communications in, 71. 

Tigris, river. 

Confluence with Euphrates at Kurmat Ali, 1 ; confluence with Euphrates 
(Old Channel) at Quma, 2 ; description and navigation of, 3-5 ; 
Brit, navigation rights, 43-4 ; flying J>ridge constructed across, for 
attack on Quma, 149-50 ; Turkish obstruction below Ruta, 157-8 ; 
controlling banks of, broken, 175 ; Turkish mines in, 179 ; boom 
defence across, at Quma, 242 ; Turkish boom across, near Kut, 317, 
attempt to breach, 335 ; shallowmess of, hampers operations, 336, 

Timber. 

All imported, 6. 

Townshend, Major-Gen. C. V. F., C.B., D.S.O. 

Arrives Basra (22 April 1915) to command 6th Div., 223 ; sent to Qurna 
to report on situation, 223 ; arrives Qurna (24 April), 241, 243, 
returns to Basra (26th), and suggests turning movement from Ahwaz, 
243 ; in command of offensive up Tigris, 244-65 ; plan of operations 
for offensive up Tigris, 246 ; at Quma with Gen. Nixon (12 May), 
247 ; ” My Campaign in Mesopotamia,” cited, 247, 260, 321-3, 315, 
328 n ; favours postponing attack, 247-8 ; instructions to units for 
advance on Amara, 248-9 ; Operation Order (28 May) for advance 
to Amara, 250-2 ; H.Q. of, in advance to Amara, 252 ; Operation 
Order (31 May) for advance to Amara, 257 ; tranships to Comet 
with S.N.O., 260 ; receives surrender of Amara, 262 ; proceeds to 
India on sick leave, 299; returns to Mesopotamia (21 August); 
312 ; letter to C.I.G.S., 312 ; in command at battle of Kut, 312-38 ; 
instructions to, (23 August), 312 ; arrives Amara (28 August), 313 ; 
plan of operations for advance to Kut (28 August)* 314 ; Operation 
Order (26 September) for battle of Kut, 321 ; special despatch on 
Com. Cookson’s exploit, quoted, 335 ; orders for pursuit after battle 
of Kut, 336 ; at Aziziya (5 October), 337. ^ 

Townley, Sir W. B., K.C.M.G. (Brit. Minister at Tehran) . 

Reports on effect of enemy propaganda, 159. 




rracKs. 

Across marshes, unsuitable for military purposes, 7 ; in Arabistan, to 
oilfields, 14. ’ 

Transport, Animal. 

Suffers from heat, 103 ; camels returned to India, 153®, '157 ; hindered 
by floods, 175-6^ with I.E.F. ” D '' (March 1915),' 180 ; 'v^ith Gen. 
Gorringe in Arabistan, 225, *■ 
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Ti'ansport, Land. ’ , » 

VShieeled, use oi, 6 ; principal means of, 6 ; collection of l^cal supplies by, 
9 ; local, sufficient only for inhabitants, 138 ; floods affect, 175-6, 
198 ; with I.E.F. “ D ” (March 1915), 180 ; work of, with Arabistan 
’ ,foTce, 234. 

— , Mechanic®. . 

Nucleus of service started, 267 ; numbers of, (end September 1915), 339. 

, River. , 

Ipiportance of, to I.E.F. " D,” 118 ; insufficient for advance beyond Quma 
* 138, 158 ; local, sufficient only for inhabitants, 138 ; Gen. Barrett 
asks for additional, 158, 165, 169, 339 ; shortage of, 169, 186, 221, 
236, 299, 339-42 ; heliums used to supply Shaiba, 198 ; Gen. Nixon’s 
dem^iUd for, 220, 268, 339, 341 ; with Arabistan force, 224-34, 248 ; 
use of, limited, 243 ; in offensive up Tigris, 246-64 ; number of, 
(June 1915), 268, (S^tember), 339; general remarks on, 268-9; 
Gen. Kemball’s Memorandum, and Gen. Nixon’s report to India on, 
340-2. 

!L^ Turkish. 

Difficulties of, intensified by E.B.F., 192. 

^ ^ Land. 

Difficulties of, 180-f. 

^ ^ River. 

Probable use of, to move on Qurna and Kurmat Ali, 181. 

Tra.nsports. See “ Umaria “ Varela." 

Treaties. 

Turco-British, (1913-4), 21 ; Erzerum, (1847), 24 ; Anglo-Russian, 
(1907), 36, 38, 53, 57, 60 ; .Persian, with East India Company, 45 ; 
Durand Frontier Agreement, (1893), 51 ; Anglo- Japanese, 57 ; 
German- Austrian alliance, 60 ; Turco-German alliance, (1914), 
signed 2 August, 75 n. 

Trenches, Turkish. 

Battle of Shaiba. 213-4, 218 ; Norfolk Hill, 255 ; Majinina position, 294 ; 
Kut position, 317, 324 n, 327, 338. 

Turco-German alliance. See under “ Treaties.” 

Turco-ItalianWarof 1911. 

Effect of, in Mesopotamia, 19. 

Turco-Persian frontier. See " Frontiers.” 

Turkey. 

Effect on Mesopotamia, of 1908 revolution in, 18-9 ; relations with 
Persia in 1842, 24 ; value of, as an ally, 32, 37 ; Turco-Geiman 
plans of operation, 32-4 ; relations of, with Great Britain (1878), 
36-7 ; support of, in Crimean War, 36 ; policy of Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone, 36 ; counter-revolution of 1909, 37 ; decline of Brit, and rise of 
Geiman influence in, 37-9 ; downfall of Cabinet in 1913, 38 ; German 
Ambassador to, (1897-1912), 38 n ; Brit, policy re railways in terri- 
tory of^ 40-3 : navigation agreement with, 44 ; possibility of hos- 
tilities with, 70 ; value of, to Germany, 70 ; difficulty of operations 
against, 71 ; possible results of military action of, in Me.sopotamia, 
71-2 ; asked by Germany to declare war on Ru.ssia, 75 ; domination 
of Germans in, 75 ; prepares Arab Chiefs and Governors in Mesopo- 
tamia for intervention, 75-6 ; pro-Brit, sentiments of, 76 ; effect in, 
of retention by Great Britain of battleships of, 76 ; statement of 
Grand Vizier as to neutrality of, 76-7 ; violation of International 
obligations by, 77 ; situation in, accurately gauged by Brit. Ambas- 
sador, 77; sends emissaries to Egypt, India, etc., 77-8, 89-90 ; 
question of Arab support in event of war with, 83-4 ; Govt, of, 
prepared to assist Germany, 89 ; Musalman sympathy with, 90 n ; 
military preparedness of, 96 ; Allies declare war on, 98 ; Brit. 
communique re outbreak of war with, 110-12 ; effect in, of action at 
Sahil,'"127. afoo '‘ Sultan of Turkey ^ ” Turkey Army.” 


INDEX. ' 
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Turkey, Army. . . * •’ , 

German reorganisation of, (1882-1911), 26 ; administratiX'-e system, 27 ; 
strength of, at outbreak of war, 27-8 ; organisation and distribution, 
28-32 ; maximum stren-gth, reached in May 1916, 29 ; system of 
. education in, 30-1 ; reserve system, 31-2 ; strength of, ~n Mesopo- 
tamia, maintained by local recruitment, 32 ; rkfghan army trained 
by instructors of, 60 ; movement of troops to Basra, 79, 84 ; strengui 
and distribution of, in Mesopotamia (October 1914)*, 100-1, 103-4, 
(action of Saihan), 116 w, (first action of Qurna), 140, 145, 148, 
(action at E.uta), 164, (January d 91 5), 165, (4 FebruarjJ, 170', (late 
February), 178, 180, (March), 190, (battle of Shaiba), 20S-9, 217, 
217 n, 218, Turco-Arab force in Arabistan (end April), 223-4, (14 
June), 273, (retiring from Amara), 269, (at Nasiriya),- 297, fend luljJ, 
301, (battle of Kut), 316-8, 324. 

— ^ services. ^ 

State of, at outbreak of war, 30. 

— , Cabinet. 

Downfall of, (1913), 38 ; opposed to war with Great Britaiii, 76. 

■ , German Military Mission in, 27, 76. 

U. 

U maria (transport). 

Attack on Fao, 106-8. 

Umm Chir (Arabistan). 

Reconnaissance to, 231-2. 

Umm as Sabiyan. 

Brit, outpost at, 284-5, 287. 

Umm Qasr. 

Suggested as best base for main operations, 101 ; idea of landing at 
abandoned, 114. 

V. 

Vale, 1st Class Petty Officer W. [Shaitan). 

Gallantry of, action at Qurna, (7 December 1914), 148. 

Vali of Pusht-i-Kuh. 

Agrees to join Turks, 1 73. 

Varela (Transport). 

Conference on, (28 October 1914), 103, (2nd November), 105 attack on 
Fao, 106-8. 

Viceroy of India. See “ Curzon of Kedleston, Lord ” ; “ Hardinge, Lord." 

Volunteers. 

Calcutta Engineers, with I.E.F. “ D,” 157; from India and Burma, 
289-98, 300, 314. 


W. 

Wapshare, Major-Gen. R., C.B. 

In command at Ahwaz (20 June 1915), 234. 
War Committee. See under “ Committees.” 

War, Declarations of. See “ Declarations of War." 


- Office. 

Demands of, upon I.A.,' at outbreak of war, 66, 68 ; on forcing of 
Dardanelles, 71 ; urged to send reinforcements. 177 ; agree to send 
two aeroplanes, 188 ; agree to send two flights of the R.F.C. from 
Egypt, 269 ; arranges to send an air squadron to Mesopotamia, 339. 
See nfso “ Murray, Lt.-Gen. Sir J. Wolfe.’’ 
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Office, General Staff.* _ «r 

Pre-occ«pafion of, at outbreak of war with Turkey, 69'®; allocation of 
responsibility, between Gen. Staff, India, and, 69-70 ; views of, 
regarding, occupation of Alexandre-tta, 71. 

Wassmuss *(Germaji agent). 

Mov^nents of, 179 ; arrested, but escapes, 192 ; activity of, 273-4, 
Appendix I.; 3'44-5. 

Water supply. • ^ 

Difficulties of, 10 ; at Bahrein, limited, 103 ; at Basra, 132 ; in Arabistan, 
226-7, 232 ; during battle* of Kut, 328, 328 «, 334. 

Watei-ways. See " River system.” 

Weather. 

Influence ^f, on operations at Sanniya, 109-10 ; W/T inteiTupted by bad, 
109, 113-4 ; influence of, on operations at Sahil, 121 ; experienced 
by Basra Movable Coltoin (19-20 February 1915), 176-7 ; effect of 
heat at battle of Shaiba, 214, 214 n, 215-6 ; during operations in 
eArabistan, 225, 227-9, 231-4 ; during advance to Aniara, 249, 257, 
* 265 ; in June, 269 ; during advance to Nasiriya, 278, 284 w, 289-90, 

292, 295 ; during action of 9 September, at Bushire, 309 ; during 
advance to, and.battle of Kut, 315, 322, 326-8, 330, 334. See also 
“ Dust ” ; “ Floods ” ; " Mud ” ; " Rainfall ” ; " Sandstorms ” ; 

” Wind.” 

Wheeler, Major G. G. M, (7tb Lancers). 

In battle of Shaiba, 202-6 ; killed, 206. 

Wilhelm II (Emperor of Germany). 

Relations of, with Sultan of Turkey, 37 ; informs Greek minister of con- 
clusion of alliance with Turkey, 75. 

Wind. 

Gale impedes march of Basra Movable Column, 176 ; impedes operations 
in Arabistan, 227 ; delays passage of Akaika channel (30 June 1915), 
278 ; effect of, during battle of Kut, 326-7, 328 n, 330. 

Wireless telegraphy. 

Turkish protests against, on Odin, 85 ; arrangements for stations at 
Bushire and Abadan, 103 n ; interrupted by bad weather, 109, 
113-4 ; station erected at oilfields, 308. See also " Equipment.” 

Wonckhaus (German firm). 

Head of, in Basra, acts as German consul, 129 « ; employe of, arrested 
at Ahwaz, 168. 

Wounded. 

Mutilated by Arabs, 228, 337 n ; evidence as to arrangements for, before 
Mesopotamia Commission, 336-7. 


Y. 


Yemen. 

Turkish plan for defence of, 162. 

Younghusband, Major-Gen. Sir G. J., K.C.I.E., C.B. 

In command of 28th Inf. Brig., 304-5. 

Young Turks, The. 

Rise of, its ; policy of, 21 ; counter-revolution of 1909, 37 ; exploitation 
of Pan-Islamic an^. Pan-Turanian movements by, 60. 


Z. 


Zubair. 

Turkish force at, (October 1914), 100 ; Turks reported in strength south 
of, (1 April 1915), 193 ; floods at, 198 ; Brit, camp near, 220, 241 ; 
reduction of Brit, force near, 241. 


’^“(Gettnaw-’emissary in Persia)-; 

* 

' V.. 
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